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PREFACE 


he  primary  aim  of  “Our  Business  Life”  is  to  give  the  stu- 


J-  dent  a  citizen’s  understanding  of  how  business  functions  to 
supply  the  wants  and  needs  of  man,  to  make  it  clear  that  busi¬ 
ness  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  everyone,  and 
to  provide  the  student  with  the  business  information  and 
consumer  skill  that  will  enable  him  to  live  more  satisfactorily. 
This  book  deals  with  the  effective  and  efficient  use  of  the  com¬ 
monest  business  services.  The  foundation  that  it  builds  for 
businesslike  living  also  serves  as  a  foundation  for  further  study 
of  the  business  subjects  and  for  work  in  the  business  world.  The 
book  is  intended  also  to  help  the  student  understand  the  nature 
and  principles  of  the  business  and  economic  community  of 
which  he  is  a  part — to  the  end  that  he  may  be  a  better  citizen. 
Business  is  studied  as  “man’s  best  effort  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  man.” 

Experience,  study,  and  research  have  been  called  upon  to 
make  the  text  authoritative,  practical,  and  teachable.  The  ap¬ 
proach  is  natural  and  the  student  gets  an  understanding  of 
business  by  applying  business  principles  to  his  own  life,  and  to 
family,  school,  church,  and  community  life.  Teachers  realize 
that  the  secret  of  successful  instruction  in  the  beginning  grades 
of  the  secondary  school  is  pupil  activity.  “Our  Business  Life” 
recognizes  that  beginning  students  are  not  reflective  thinking 
adults  but  “doing”  individuals.  The  book,  therefore,  includes  a 
wealth  of  activities  that  develop  enthusiasm  for  a  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  student.  The  optional 
advantage  of  using  a  work  book  with  the  text  gives  added  prac¬ 
ticability  to  the  program. 

In  recent  years,  junior  business  and  economic  citizenship 
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courses  have  been  adopted  in  many  cities  and  states.  Varying 
needs  have  resulted  in  one-,  two-,  and  three-semester  courses. 
Although  “Our  Business  Life”  was  planned  for  one  year,  it  is 
marked  by  an  elasticity  that  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make 
the  course  longer  or  shorter  by  selective  elimination  or  expan¬ 
sion.  The  teacher’s  manual  recognizes  these  differences  and 
provides  helpful  planning  to  that  end. 

The  reader  of  “Our  Business  Life”  will  find  that  it  discovers 
and  holds  to  the  middle  of  the  road  in  its  treatment  of  business 
and  our  economic  society.  Its  mission  is  to  present  conditions 
and  practices  as  they  are  and  as  they  can  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  well-recognized  trends. 

We  believe  the  fact  that  this  book  contains  a  work  program 
for  the  student,  thus  making  the  use  of  the  correlated  Work 
Book  optional,  will  be  considered  a  constructive  feature  by 
school  authorities,  teachers,  and  patrons. 

Grateful  thanks  are  due  the  many  teachers  who  have  made 
valuable  and  practical  suggestions  and  allowed  visits  to  their 
classes  for  observation  and  study  of  methods  and  problems;  to 
those  business  firms  and  organizations  listed  on  page  vi;  to 
Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar  for  constant  encouragement  and  direc¬ 
tion;  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bufkin  for  criticism  and  technical  ad¬ 
vice;  to  Mr.  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard  and  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
producing  the  text  and  Work  Book. 
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Introduction 


Chapter  I 

INTRODUCTION  TO  BUSINESS  LIFE 
Topic  i.  Meaning  of  Business 

What  Is  Business?  Many  people  think  of  business  as  busy 
stores,  great  office  buildings,  and  noisy  factories.  Some  think  of 
it  as  hurrying  trains,  stately  ocean  liners,  packed  warehouses, 
and  trim  airplanes.  Others  may  say  that  business  is  made  up  of 
traveling  salesmen,  bankers,  lawyers,  postmen,  and  farmers. 
Still  others  may  insist  that  business  includes  buying  by  the 
housewife,  planning  a  vacation  for  the  family,  giving  a  weekly 
allowance  to  son  or  daughter,  or  buying  a  life-insurance  policy. 

Each  of  the  things  and  people  mentioned  above  is  a  part  of 
business.  Business  is  going  on  all  around  us  in  the  interesting 
events  of  every  day.  When  we  pay  admission  to  see  a  moving 
picture,  for  example,  or  to  ride  on  a  street  car  or  train,  buy  a 
paper,  talk  over  a  telephone,  send  a  telegram,  turn  on  the  gas  or 
electric  light,  or  send  or  receive  a  letter,  we  are  using  business 
services. 

The  Wants  of  People  Make  Business.  The  wants  of  people 
are  endless.  Wants  are  not  merely  selfish;  people  want  things  in 
order  to  make  themselves  or  others  more  comfortable,  or  to  save 
time  and  energy.  Out  of  wants  grow  all  the  things  that  people 
do,  whether  work,  recreation,  or  rest.  It  matters  little  whether 
one  lives  in  the  gold  camps  of  Alaska,  in  the  towering  apart¬ 
ments  of  New  York  City,  or  in  the  gardens  of  Florida,  he  al¬ 
ways  has  wants.  He  strives  to  satisfy  them,  and  in  so  doing  he 
creates  business  transactions. 

Business  in  the  Home.  There  are  nearly  thirty  million  homes 
in  our  country  that  need  the  things  that  business  provides.  The 
people  in  the  homes,  of  course,  use  many  business  services  with- 
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out  thinking  much  about  how  business  provides  them.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  may  say,  “Mary,  please  turn  on  the  light.” 
Does  Mary  turn  on  the  light?  To  be  sure,  she  presses  or  turns 
the  button  that  opens  the  electric  switch,  and  the  bulbs  flash 
into  light.  Many  things  combine  to  make  that  light. 

Imagine  coal  miners  at  work  blasting,  digging,  and  toiling  in 
underground  tunnels,  and  iron  miners  wresting  the  iron  ore 
from  its  veins  in  the  earth.  Think  of  the  cars,  tracks,  and  trains 
that  transport  the  coal  and  ore  over  miles  of  rails  to  blast  fur¬ 
naces  and  steel  mills.  Finally,  the  iron  and  steel  are  manufac¬ 
tured  into  machinery,  some  of  which  is  for  the  electric-power 
plant  where  men  again  shovel  coal  into  furnaces  to  heat  the 
water  and  convert  it  into  steam  and  energy  for  the  great  engines 
that  turn  the  dynamos  that  produce  electric  current. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  in  thought  the  current  through  miles 
of  copper  or  aluminum  wires  hung  on  glass  or  porcelain  insula¬ 
tors  attached  to  wood,  concrete,  or  metal  poles;  or  through 
underground  tunnels  to  the  distributing  centers.  From  the  main 
wires,  the  current  comes  to  the  home,  passes  through  a  meter, 
and  then  by  more  wires  to  the  switch  so  easily  closed  to  release 
the  current  into  the  filament  within  the  glass  bulb. 

If  any  of  the  materials  were  lacking,  or  if  men  and  women 
ceased  working,  how  could  Mary  turn  on  the  light  ?  Mary  only 
operates  the  switch,  but  it  has  taken  hundreds  of  people  many 
years  to  develop  the  electricity.  With  one  finger  and  in  one 
second  of  time,  she  calls  into  immediate  use  all  the  toil,  mate¬ 
rials,  and  assistance  of  a  great  army  of  people.  If  we  turn  back 
in  history  for  a  moment,  we  may  imagine  the  business  services 
that  Mary’s  great-grandmother  called  into  use  when  she  lighted 
a  candle.  Making  its  cotton  wick,  tallow,  metal  or  porcelain 
container,  and,  perhaps,  sulphur  match  employed  few  people 
and  far  less  work. 

Since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  business  has  brought 
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services  to  the  home.  Since  space  and  means  are  limited  for 
most  homes,  we  cannot  have  everything.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  home  maker  to  select  what  is  most  wanted  and  to  use 
what  is  selected  in  the  best  way.  Thus,  throughout  the  years, 
the  home  maker  has  been  discarding  the  less  efficient  business 
services  for  more  economical  new  ones. 

Business  in  the  Community.  Many  people,  like  Mary,  use 
electric  current.  Stores,  street  cars,  busses,  gasoline  stations,  and 
other  places  of  business  also  depend  upon  it.  If  a  dozen  men 
stop  working  at  the  light  plant,  a  large  city  may  be  plunged 
into  darkness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workers  in  the  electric- 
light  plant  have  their  wants  and  needs  and  must  use  stores 
and  other  business  services  in  order  to  live  comfortably.  Thus, 
each  person  is  dependent  upon  others  in  the  community,  and 
that  is  why  community  needs  arise. 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N.  Y. 

A  Busy  Street  in  Chicago 
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Living  in  any  community  today  usually  means  that  one  is 
often  dependent  upon  the  work  and  well-being  of  others.  No 
matter  where  or  how  one  lives,  business  links  the  world 
together  and  supplies  the  six  present-day  needs  of  man: 

1.  Food  4.  Fuel  (for  home  and  industry) 

2.  Shelter  5.  Tools  and  appliances 

3.  Clothing  6.  Ornament  and  art  work 

In  community  life,  other  wants  and  needs  arise  from  the 
fact  that  people  live  close  together;  needs  of  this  type  are  police 
protection,  the  fire  department,  schools,  churches,  hospitals, 
care  of  the  needy,  pavements,  street  lights,  waterworks,  theaters, 
playgrounds,  and  clubs.  All  these  community  business  activities 
are  bound  together  by  various  means  of  communication,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  carrying  on  affairs  of  government. 


Business  Is  Man’s  Best  Method  for  Meeting  the  Needs  of  Man 
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While  the  field  of  business  may  seem  somewhat  compli¬ 
cated,  order  and  planning  prevent  confusion.  Discussion  of 
business  activities  will  point  out  facts  everyone  should  know, 
and  give  information  for  use  in  businesslike  living  and  working. 

Kinds  of  Business  Transactions.  In  early  times,  most 
people  raised,  or  hunted  for,  their  food  and  materials  for 
clothing.  They  built  their  own  rude  shelters  and  were  com¬ 
paratively  independent.  If  they  wanted  something  that  others 
had,  they  traded  or  bartered  for  it.  Today,  people  usually  must 
earn  money  to  buy  the  things  they  need  and  want. 

Value  of  Business  Training.  Students,  teachers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  clergymen,  contractors,  actors,  radio  stars,  athletes, 
train  conductors, 
stenographers,  book¬ 
keepers,  and  all  other 
workers  also  must 
use  the  services  of¬ 
fered  by  business.  In 
order  to  succeed  in 
life,  one  needs  to  un¬ 
derstand  our  business 
life.  For  that  reason, 
all  people  need  busi¬ 
ness  information. 

Knowing  something 
about  business  saves 
one  time  and  money  and  enables  him  to  avoid  many  difficul¬ 
ties  experienced  by  people  who  lose  property  or  money  because 
they  do  not  know  how  to  conduct  business  affairs  successfully. 

You  are  being  educated  in  a  business  community  where 
you  probably  live  and  are  being  prepared  for  future  living, 
and  where  an  interesting  career  may  be  carved  out.  The  value 
of  this  course  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  will  help  you  in  the 
business  of  living,  working,  and  succeeding. 


A  Modern  Home 

There  are  many  advantages  in  owning  such  an  invit¬ 
ing  but  inexpensive  home. 
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Home  makers  must  know  about  the  many  business  trans¬ 
actions  required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  home-  They 
must  earn  money,  buy  food,  clothing,  fuel,  utensils,  furniture, 
and  other  things.  They  must  pay  for  water,  gas,  and  electric- 
light  service.  In  addition,  they  must  pay  either  rent  or  prop¬ 
erty  taxes,  life  insurance,  fire  insurance,  automobile  license 
fees,  income  taxes,  doctors’  and  dentists’  bills,  and  contribute 
to  church  and  community  chest.  In  order  to  speed  such  busi¬ 
ness  transactions,  the  services  of  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  transportation  companies,  and  post  offices  must  be 
used.  The  home  maker  should  keep  a  record  of  business  trans¬ 
actions  and  file  away  important  papers  for  safe  keeping. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Name  some  businesses  in  addition  to  stores,  factories,  railroads, 
and  telephone  companies. 

2.  Why  are  wants  not  necessarily  selfish? 

3.  When  one  turns  on  an  electric  light,  what  business  activities  are 
involved? 

4.  What  are  the  six  present-day  needs  of  man? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  activities  of  people  in  early 
times  and  those  of  today  ? 

6.  How  did  people  transact  business  in  early  times?  Is  barter  car¬ 
ried  on  today  ? 

7.  Name  ten  labor-saving  devices  in  the  modern  home. 

8.  Is  your  school  superintendent  in  business?  Your  clergyman? 
Your  business  teacher?  Your  social  science  teacher? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  business  training  to  individuals,  such  as 
teachers,  doctors,  garage  men,  salesmen,  and  authors? 

10.  How  can  business  training  help  in  the  business  of  living? 
Of  working? 


Social-Business  Assignments 
1.  List  ten  wants  or  needs  of  the  early  American  settler. 
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2.  List  ten  wants  or  needs  of  the  modern  home. 

3.  Is  the  housewife  a  business  woman?  If  so,  list  some  of  her 
business  duties. 

4.  If  the  railroads  of  our  country  should  quit  running  for  a  week, 
what  would  happen? 

5.  List  ten  articles  in  your  home  or  classroom  and  identify  each 
by  finding  the  name  of  the  maker  stamped  or  printed  on  it. 

Topic  2.  Kinds  of  Business  Organizations  Supplying  Wants 

Business  Services.  We  have  seen  that  in  every  community 
there  are  many  kinds  of  business  services  meeting  the  wants 
and  needs  of  the  people.  Some  of  them  are  provided  by  in¬ 
dividuals,  others  by  the  Government,  and  many  by  corpora¬ 
tions  and  public  utilities.  Business  services  may  be  grouped  as 
follows: 

1.  Business  organizations  under  private  control: 

a.  Retail 

b.  Wholesale  and  jobbing 

c.  Commission 

d.  Manufacturing 

e.  Personal  service 

/.  Professional 

2.  Governmental  business  groups 

3.  Public  utilities 

Business  under  Private  Control.  The  most  common  form 
of  business  operated  under  private  control  is  the  retail  store. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  most  of  us  are  customers  who  buy 
from  retail  stores  ranging  in  volume  of  business  from  the 
small  corner  grocery  to  the  large  department  store. 

Wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  are  business  concerns  that 
buy  from  manufacturers  and  producers  and  sell  to  retail 
stores.  They  are  often  referred  to  as  middlemen. 

A  commission  business  is  operated  by  an  agent  or  a  broker 
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who  buys  and  sells  for  others  and  receives  a  percentage,  or 
commission,  for  the  work. 

A  manufacturing  firm  converts  raw  materials  of  one  kind 
or  another  into  finished  or  partly  finished  products. 

A  personal-service 
business  renders  a 
service  which  is 
strictly  personal,  such 
as  is  found  in  the 
tailor  shop,  beauty 
parlor,  barber  shop, 
hotel,  and  restaurant. 

Professional  busi¬ 
ness  consists  of  the 
services  rendered  to 
clients  and  patients 
b  y  lawyers,  engi¬ 
neers,  physicians, 
dentists,  and  other  professional  people,  who  should,  of  course, 
conduct  their  affairs  and  maintain  their  offices  in  a  businesslike 


Business  Within  a  Modern  School 

Future  citizens  carrying  on  business  transactions. 


manner. 

A  governmental  business  is  one  that  is  directed  by  the 
Government,  such  as  the  collection  of  taxes,  the  operation  of 
the  postal,  naval,  and  military  departments,  the  Alaska  Rail¬ 
road,  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

Public  utilities  render  services  to  the  public  and  they  may 
be  privately  owned  or  conducted  by  the  Government.  Well- 
known  examples  of  public  utilities  are  telephone,  railroad, 
bus-line,  and  airplane  companies,  waterworks,  and  electric- 
power  plants. 

Business  Has  Become  Complex.  If  you  think  business  is 
comparatively  simple,  trace  the  activities  that  take  place  in 
changing  wheat  into  bread,  turning  iron  into  steel  pens,  or 
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converting  wool  into  cloth  and  then  into  an  overcoat.  The 
conclusion  you  must  reach  is  that  business  not  only  is  complex 
but  that  every  business  is  dependent  upon  other  business 
activities. 

Civilization  also  has  become  complex.  This  is  because  people 
continually  move  forward;  they  want  more  things,  and  they 
develop  various  means  for  producing  and  using  those  things. 
Man’s  opportunities  have  vastly  increased  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  a  new  business  and  economic  age  has 
come  about.  There  are  so  many  new  developments  that  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  everyone  to  learn  all  he  can  about  busi¬ 
ness,  so  that  he  can  plan  a  clear  course  through  it.  He  lives  in 
the  modern  world  and  he  should  learn  to  understand  it 
thoroughly. 

Interrelation  of  All  Business.  Business  life  is  closely 
interrelated  with  community  life,  and  just  as  a  person  or  a 
home  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  community, 
one  business  cannot  be  set  apart  from  another.  Raw  materials 
(such  as  iron  ore  and  copper),  for  instance,  are  of  value  in 
production,  but  only  distributing  agencies  (transportation 
companies,  wholesalers,  and  retailers)  make  them  available 


The  Great  Government  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River 
This  gigantic  project  represents  one  phase  of  government  business. 
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as  finished  products  to  customers*  Every  business  must  have 
money,  and  for  this  each  is  dependent  upon  banks.  Thus,  you 
will  observe  that  the  success  of  a  business  enterprise,  like  that 
of  a  person,  depends  upon  cooperation,  which  is  based  upon 
understanding  and  education. 

What  Business  Is.  Many  ways  of  making  a  living  may  be 
listed.  Each  is  a  way  in  which  someone  goes  about  the  busf 
ness  of  life.  The  world  is  saying  to  all  of  us:  “I  have  given 
you  raw  materials,  use  them.  I  have  shown  you  how  to  make 
finished  products,  buy  and  sell  them.  I  have  told  you  that  the 
world  needs  many  things;  if  you  can  make  them,  do  so;  if 
you  can  make  a  profit,  it  is  yours.”  So  we  may  define  business 
as  mans  best  method  for  meeting  the  wants  and  needs  of 
people.  If  we  use  the  services  and  goods  of  business  wisely, 
we  shall  be  more  successful  in  our  lives. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  differences  between  retail,  wholesale,  and  jobbing 
concerns  ? 

2.  What  is  a  personal-service  business?  Name  five  local  concerns 
each  of  which  provides  a  different  personal  service. 

3.  What  is  a  professional  service?  How  properly  conducted? 

4.  Name  six  governmental  forms  of  business  and  designate  sev¬ 
eral  in  your  community. 

5.  What  are  public  utilities?  Name  two  in  your  community. 

6.  What  are  distributing  agencies?  Name  several. 

7.  Why  is  a  business  dependent  upon  banks? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  producer  and  consumer? 

9.  Give  instances  in  which  the  finished  product  of  one  business  is: 
the  raw  material  of  another. 

10.  Define  business. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  three  forms  of  retail  business  that  supply  the  needs  of  your 
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home,  school,  and  church;  also,  three  personal  and  three  professional 
services. 

2.  List  the  kinds  of  business  services  you  would  use  if  you  and 
your  family  went  for  a  two-weeks  vacation  in  the  family  auto¬ 
mobile. 

3.  List  five  occupations  in  the  field  of  production  and  five  in  the 
field  of  service. 

4.  Give  several  instances  in  which  someone  has  lost  money  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  have  a  knowledge  of  business. 

5.  Is  a  student  in  school  a  producer  or  consumer?  Why? 

Topic  3.  Making  a  Living 

What  Is  a  Good  Living?  A  good  living  for  one  person  may 
not  be  a  good  living  for  another,  for  the  term  implies  a  satis¬ 
factory  life,  and  that  depends  upon  motives.  The  motive  of 
service,  for  example,  spurs  some  people  on  to  be  of  service 
and  benefit  to  humanity.  Such  people  are  most  active  in  times 
of  distress,  flood,  fire,  panic,  and  war.  Clergymen,  teachers, 
doctors,  and  authors  are  usually  animated  by  the  desire  to  be 
of  service.  They  do  not  need  drums  and  banners  to  arouse 
them.  They  see  the  needs  of  children,  the  aged,  the  ill,  and 
the  distressed,  and  they  answer  the  call.  The  service  motive 
often  makes  owners  and  managers  build  great  business  enter¬ 
prises  for  the  benefit  of  society  or  of  their  employees,  or  of 
a  certain  race  or  religion. 

The  motive  of  self-realization  drives  many  to  great  sacrifice 
and  struggle.  Artists  in  painting,  sculpture,  music,  or  the 
drama  often  work  hard  with  small  hope  of  gain.  They  may 
make  little  money,  starve  in  bleak  attics,  and  have  none  of 
the  comforts  of  life,  but  they  live- — and  live  richly — for  art’s 
sake.  Though  they  may  hope  for  public  approval,  their  chief 
satisfaction  is  found  in  the  realization  of  their  ideals. 

The  motive  of  power  drives  forward  those  who  desire 
authority  and  reputation.  They  eagerly  scan  the  newspapers 
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By  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Center  of  Business  Activities — Baltimore,  Maryland 

Producers,  workers,  and  consumers,  in  far  corners  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  have  combined  to  make  this  city  a  business  community  of  docks, 
warehouses,  barges,  ocean  liners,  office  buildings,  factories,  and  mills. 

to  see  if  their  names  are  in  print,  and,  in  fact,  are  miserable 
if  not  the  center  of  public  admiration.  This  motive  is  a  good 
one  if  the  person  desires  merely  to  enjoy  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  his  community,  but  it  may  lead  to  egotism, 
selfishness,  and  tyranny. 

The  driving  motive  for  most  people  is  that  of  gain.  It  has 
made  the  gold  prospector  stake  out  his  lonely  claim,  and  the 
adventurer  suffer  in  some  desert  or  polar  region,  it  has  made 
men  plan  gigantic  schemes,  and  the  average  citizens  save  their 
money  to  invest  it  in  some  promising  enterprise.  This  motive 
is  present  in  all  of  us  who  want  to  “get  along”  and  have 
something  for  our  work  and  effort;  but  no  one  should  allow 
money-making  to  become  the  whole  pattern  for  living. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  no  one  can  answer  for  you  the  question, 
“What  is  a  living?”  That  is  your  own  responsibility. 

The  Theater  of  Life.  It  has  been  said  that  schools  prepare 
young  people  for  the  theater  of  life.  Students,  however,  must 
enter  active  life  long  after  the  play  has  started.  It  is  not  very 
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pleasurable  to  arrive  at  a  theater  late  and  miss  an  act  or  two. 
It  is  difficult  to  become  interested  in  the  play  unless  you  know 
what  has  happened  in  the  preceding  acts,  so  you  read  the 
synopsis  on  your  program  to  gain  an  understanding  of  what 
has  gone  before.  So  it  is  with  life  and  business.  Students  are 
entitled  to  know  the  early  history  of  business — it  is  the  history 
of  civilization.  Most  of  our  institutions  of  business  began  long 
ago,  and  throughout  this  course  there  will  be  brief  references 
to  early  customs  and  business  practice. 

Everyone  Should  Live  on  the  Highest  Possible  Level.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  what  your  motive  may  be,  a  desirable  business 
life  cannot  be  lived  unless  you  have  had  the  kind  of  prepara¬ 
tion  that  will  permit  you  to  live  on  the  highest  level  possible 
for  you.  The  young  person  who  prepares  for  a  career,  develops 
good  traits  of  character,  and  plans  a  suitable  education  is 
using  good  business  methods  that  will  help  him  to  live  and 
work  on  his  highest  possible  level. 

Producers,  Workers,  and  Consumers.  Producers  and 
workers  can  find  many  things  to  do  in  the  world.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  invites  those  who  have  knowledge,  talent,  and 
training  to  test  their  strength  and  gain  some  of  the  rewards. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  must  continue  to  be  consumers.  Think 
of  the  things  that  a  family,  educated  as  consumers,  may  do 
with  well-managed  time,  good  income,  and  planned  expenses. 
Think  of  the  things  that  you  can  do  in  planning  and  helping 
successful  clubs,  associations,  classes,  Sunday  schools,  and  school 
publications  and  organizations.  You  can  help  to  produce  many 
things  and  at  the  same  time  consume  and  enjoy  many  other 
things.  The  point  is  that  you  must  be  both  a  worker  and 
consumer  all  your  life. 

Business  Writing.  When  a  young  man  or  woman  applies 
for  a  position,  an  application  blank  usually  must  be  filled  out 
in  his  or  her  own  handwriting.  It  should  be  a  fluent,  forceful 
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handwriting  showing  neatness  and  character.  Cultivate  good 
character  and  do  not  neglect  to  write  a  good  business  hand, 
even  if  you  think  that  typewriters  so  often  take  the  place  of 
handwriting.  In  some  instances  this  is  true,  but  there  is  really 
more  handwriting  done  today  than  ever  before.  Stenographers, 
of  course,  must  write  shorthand  with  pen  or  pencil,  but  good, 
free  handwriting  makes  for 
greater  freedom  even  in  the 
writing  of  shorthand  notes. 

Storekeepers  and  sales  peo¬ 
ple  must  write  sales  slips  and 
they  must  be  careful  to  main¬ 
tain  very  legible  writing  and 
figures.  Delivery  and  shipping 
clerks  have  to  write  many 
kinds  of  records.  General  office  clerks  and  bookkeepers  still 
must  use  handwriting  in  spite  of  the  development  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  accounting  machines.  In  fact,  the  sale  of  pens, 
pencils,  and  inks  is  greater  than  ever  before.  Employers  agree 
that  good  handwriting  is  of  great  assistance  in  both  getting  a 
job  and  securing  advancement. 

Business  Mathematics.  Did  you  ever  try  to  check  over  your 
spending  account  and  discover  that  you  could  not  figure  very 
rapidly  ?  Have  you  seen  a  sales  person  stumble  over  the  column 
of  figures  representing  your  purchases  ?  Rather  irritating,  isn’t 
it?  Then  did  you  try  to  check  the  total  yourself?  Did  you  do 
any  better  than  the  sales  person?  A  ready  command  of  busi¬ 
ness  mathematics  is  very  important  for  both  worker  and 
consumer. 

Everyone  must  make  change,  buy  various  articles,  and  plan 
expenses.  Even  a  short  automobile  trip  involves  traveling  a 
certain  number  of  miles  and  paying  out  money  for  gasoline, 
oil,  garage  rent,  and  other  items.  How  much  will  the  trip  cost  ? 
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Office  workers  must  know  business  mathematics.  The  ste¬ 
nographer,  for  instance,  must  use  mathematics  when  she  is 
called  upon  to  take  dictation  involving  a  bill  of  goods  with 
discounts  and  allowances.  Salesmen  surely  must  know  how  to 
use  figures.  Can  you  imagine  a  successful  automobile  salesman 
who  does  not  have  new-car,  used-car,  and  installment  prices 
at  the  tip  of  his  tongue?  Picture  a  newsboy  losing  customers 
on  his  paper  route  because  his  collections  are  not  accurate. 
Does  it  pay  ? 

Business  mathematics  simply  helps  to  smooth  out  many 
rough  places  in  our  business  relations.  A  knowledge  of  simple 
business  mathematics,  some  short  cuts,  and  the  best  ways  of 
calculating  will  make  you  a  more  valuable  worker  and  increase 
your  earning  power. 

Introducing  You  to  Business  Life.  Many  practical  people 
think  that  the  only  way  to  learn  about  business  life  is  to  work 
in  the  business  world.  It  would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  work 
with  an  insurance  company,  a  railroad,  a  telephone  company, 
or  in  a  bank,  a  post  office,  a  retail  store,  and  other  places  during 
one  lifetime.  How  impossible  it  would  be  to  work  in  several 
departments  of  all  these  concerns  in  order  to  learn  business! 

Only  one  thing  will  take  the  place  of  business  experience 
and  that  is  a  course  of  this  kind.  Here  you  will  not  only  find 
business  information  but  will  feel  the  thrill  of  adventures  in 
business,  and  get  a  knowledge  of  many  kinds  of  business  and  of 
business  methods.  A  textbook  is  simply  a  miniature  ready- 
reference  library  and  should  be  so  used.  The  review  questions 
and  points  for  discussion  and  the  social-business  assignments 
at  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  given  in  order  to  help  you  apply 
your  knowledge.  The  everyday  business  problems  and  the 
projects  afford  additional  opportunities  for  you  to  try  out 
some  of  the  things  in  the  business  life  all  around  you  and  to 
get  into  the  spirit  of  business.  You  are  already  living  in  some 
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business  community.  Why  not  make  the  most  of  your  oppor¬ 
tunities  ? 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  making  a  living? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  motive  of  service  and  that 
of  self-realization? 

3.  Describe  the  motive  of  power. 

4.  Tell  how  the  motive  of  gain  may  change  a  life  completely. 

5.  How  can  we  be  prepared  for  the  theater  of  life  ? 

6.  Why  should  everyone  live  on  his  highest  possible  level? 

7.  Is  handwriting  used  as  much  today  as  formerly  ?  Give  examples. 

8.  What  is  shorthand? 

9.  What  are  the  needs  for  having  a  knowledge  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics  today? 

10.  What  is  the  best  substitute  for  business  experience? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  twenty  different  occupations  at  which  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity  work. 

2.  Under  each  of  the  headings  of  the  four  great  motives,  list  five 
people  you  know  who  were  driven  forward  by  these  motives. 

3.  List  ten  historical  incidents  that  have  helped  you  in  your  life 
so  far. 

4.  List  ten  kinds  of  business  workers  who  need  to  know  how  to 
write  well. 

5.  List  ten  situations  in  which  a  knowledge  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics  is  necessary. 
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EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 


1.  Common  Business  Activities 


A  business  activity  arises  each  time  a  service  or  commodity  is 
bought  or  sold.  Among  the  many  business  activities  that  are  being 
carried  on  in  everyday  life,  we  find : 


Paying  rent 
Paying  taxes 
Paying  for  electricity 
Paying  the  telephone  bill 
Paying  for  insurance 


Using  railway  services 
Advertising  products 
Paying  salaries 
Borrowing  from  a  bank 
Subscribing  for  a  magazine 


In  the  upper  left  corner  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  write  the  heading 
“Business  Activities”  and  list  the  above  business  activities  under  it. 
At  the  top  of  the  sheet,  from  left  to  right,  place  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  column  headings:  Home,  Church,  School,  Grocery,  Garage, 
Factory.  In  the  column  headed  “Home,”  check  the  business  activities 
that  apply  to  running  the  home;  in  the  column  headed  “Church,” 
check  the  business  activities  that  apply  to  running  a  church;  and  in 
a  similar  manner  check  the  other  business  activities.  You  probably 
will  find  that  some  of  the  groups  listed  do  not  participate  in  all  the 
business  activities. 


2.  Kinds  of  Business  That  Supply  Everyday  Wants 

Everyone  in  the  business  community  is,  to  some  extent,  dependent 
on  others  to  satisfy  his  wants  and  needs.  Individuals  and  business 
houses  engaged  in  various  occupations  find  it  necessary  to  purchase 
services  or  commodities  from  others  whose  business  it  is  to  supply 
them.  Among  the  business  houses  providing  such  services  are: 

Garages  Grocery  stores 

Bakeries  Insurance  companies 

Banks  Laundries 
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Barber  shops  Post  offices 

Coal  dealers  Printing  houses 

Filling  stations  Tailor  shops 

In  the  upper  left  corner  of  a  sheet  of  paper  write  the  heading 

"‘Business  Houses”  and  list  the  above  business  houses  under  it.  From 
left  to  right,  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  place  the  following  additional 
column  headings:  Housewife,  Doctor,  Farmer,  Student,  Lawyer, 
Dentist.  Place  check  marks  in  the  columns  to  show  which  of  these 
business  houses  provide  services  or  commodities  that  are  used  in  the 
occupations  represented  by  the  column  headings. 

3.  Some  Observations  of  the  Business  World 

A.  From  a  daily  newspaper,  select  ten  headlines,  topics,  or  titles 
of  articles  or  of  stories  that  have  to  do  with  modern  business  and 
list  them. 

B.  A  motive  is  a  “drive,”  or  desired  objective,  that  urges  people 
to  accomplishment.  The  four  motives  most  significant  for  success 
are  those  of:  (1)  service,  (2)  self-realization,  (3)  power,  and  (4) 
gain.  Under  each  of  these  motives  as  column  headings,  list  the  names 
of  five  historical  characters  whose  success  is  known  to  be  due  to 
these  motives. 

C.  List  live  actual  business  transactions  in  which  you  have  ob¬ 
served  handwriting  being  used  and  the  places  where  you  observed 
the  transactions. 

4.  Business  Writing 

All  handwriting  should  be  legible  and  pleasing;  otherwise,  it 
makes  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  reader.  We  should  con¬ 
stantly  improve  our  writing,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  the  level 
reached  when  we  left  elementary  school. 

Inasmuch  as  the  answers  to  the  Everyday  Business  Problems  will, 
in  most  instances,  be  written  in  long  hand  in  a  Work  Book,  it  is  only 
businesslike  to  establish  neat,  good-looking  pages.  Try  to  imitate  the 
legible  and  even  handwriting  that  appears  in  “Words  to  Study  and 
Write.”  Practice  writing  on  ruled  paper.  Continue  your  practice 
until  you  achieve  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  legibility. 
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“Words  to  Study  and  Write”  are  offered  so  as  to  increase  your 
knowledge  and  expressions  about  business  life.  Study  the  words,  so 
that  you  will  understand  their  meaning,  know  their  spelling,  and  be 
able  to  use  them  in  everyday  life.  Practice  writing  them,  always  using 
your  best  handwriting  style.  (Follow  this  procedure  with  each  vocab¬ 
ulary  given  under  “Words  to  Study  and  Write.”) 


c. 


6.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic 

Persons  are  often  embarrassed  because  they  are  unable  to  perform 
the  simple  processes  of  arithmetic  without  making  errors  or  having 
to  falter  and  hesitate.  See  how  quickly,  easily,  and  accurately  you  can 
solve  the  problems  below. 

Addition: 


1 

77 

7.77 

77.85 

125-50 

1,000.05 

5 

55 

5.55 

52.55 

56.80 

586.75 

o 

>• 

99 

9.99 

9.99 

260.89 

2,550.50 

8 

88 

.88 

88.88 

550.09 

380.65 

3 

33 

.33 

3.33 

36.21 

25.50 

2 

22 

2.22 

23.04 

225.75 

3,015.25 

4 

44 

.04 

.06 

8.66 

218.03 

Subtraction: 


25-50 

8.98 

7.77 

6.98 

125.65 

97.38 

3,142.50 

1,728.12 

775.04 

98.97 

1,000.05 

845-67 

Multi-plication: 

1.25  75.50 

X65  Xl.25 

156.25 

X675 

97.78 

X39 

979.04 

X.480 

1,005-05 

X.078 
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Division: 


8)8,756 

28)798.2 

69)758.75 

101)492.87 

981)692.87 

Fractions : 

Add 

1 

4 

1 

2 

3 

_ 4 

Add 

21 

31 

_10| 

Add 

2| 

If 

15M 

Multiply 

21 

31 

Subtract 

121 

io! 

Decimals: 
1.25 
+  6.875 

87.5 
XI. 25 

6.7055 
+  5-9987 

16.25-8.75-1.957=  ? 

Percentage: 

25%  of  200=  ? 

5  is  what  %  of  25  ? 

1.25  =  what  %  of  5  ? 
87i%  =  what  fraction  ? 
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Chapter  II 


MONEY:  MAKING  CHANGE  AND  MAKING 
PAYMENTS 

Topic  i.  What  Money  Is  and  Does 

How  Money  Began.  Primitive  man  provided  and  consumed, 
or  used,  what  he  and  his  family  needed.  If  anything  was  left 
over,  he  probably  traded  it  for  something  different  that  an¬ 
other  man  had  left  over.  Barter,  however,  was  rather  difficult, 
because  the  man  who  had  an  extra  mammoth  tusk  had  to 
hunt  for  the  one  who  had  an  extra  war  club.  Since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  civilization,  men  have  traded  with  one  another. 
Among  boys  today  the  question,  “What  have  you  got  to 
trade?”  is  still  common.  Even  trading  “sight  unseen”  is  still  a 
form  of  barter — the  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another — and 
in  many  rural  communities  general  barter  is  quite  common. 
A  farmer  may  drive  to  a  country  store  and  exchange  his  farm 
products  for  “store”  things  that  he  needs.  ' 

Barter  is  slow  and  inconvenient,  and  the  goods  exchanged 
may  not  be  of  equal  value;  furthermore,  barter  is  successful 
only  when  one  finds  an  owner  who  is  willing  to  trade  what 
is  wanted  for  what  is  offered. 

How  Money  Became  a  Medium  of  Exchange.  At  an  early 
time,  it  occurred  to  men  to  use  certain  rather  highly  prized 
or  desirable  things  as  measures  of  value.  These  measures,  or 
mediums  of  exchange,  were  something  that  practically  every¬ 
one  could  use.  Sheep,  goats,  furs,  grain,  and  tobacco  were  made 
units  of  measure;  but  these  things  grew,  died,  or  spoiled,  and 
so  were  not  satisfactory.  Wampum,  elk  teeth,  cowries,  rings, 
and  bracelets  were  tried,  but  they  also  were  unsatisfactory. 
Finally,  pieces  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  used  because 
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they  had  value,  were  compact,  small,  would  not  spoil  or 
change,  and  could  be  divided  into  parts  with  definite  values. 
Metal,  therefore,  gradually  became  the  universal  medium  of 
exchange. 

Coinage.  Practically  every  nation  has  its  own  kind  of  money, 
and  the  name  and  value  of  the  unit  of  measure  varies  in 
different  countries.  In  our  country,  the  unit  is  the  dollar;  in 
England,  the  pound;  in  France,  the  franc;  in  Italy,  the  lira; 
in  Germany,  the  mark.  In  each  country  the  government  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  coinage  and  paper  money,  and  anyone 
who  attempts  to  make  coins  or  bills  is  guilty  of  counterfeiting. 
Examples  of  early  money  are  shown  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Money  of  the  United  States.  Currency  comprises  metal 
coinage  and  paper  money.  Metal  money  is  called  specie.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  minted  and  issued  in  the  following  denomi¬ 
nations  (values) : 

Copper:  1-cent  units  Silver:  10-,  25-,  and 
Nickel:  5-cent  units  50-cent,  and  $1  units 

Paper  money  is  a  promise  that  gold  or  silver  of  the  value 
printed  on  the  money  will  be  given  by  the  Government  in 
exchange  for  it  if  requested.  Because  paper  money  is  approved 
and  its  value  maintained  by  the  Government,  it  passes  as 
readily  as  coin  and  is  issued  in  different  denominations,  those 
for  $i,  $2,  $5,  $io,  $20,  $ioo,  and  $500  being  in  general  use, 
although  it  is  issued  also  in  denominations  of  $1,000,  $5,000, 
and  $10,000.  The  most  common  kinds  of  paper  money  in  use 
include: 

1.  Federal  Reserve  notes,  bills  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  consisting  of  various  denominations  and  having  money 
or  securities  deposited  in  Government  vaults  to  redeem  them. 

2.  Silver  certificates,  bills  issued  largely  in  small  denomina¬ 
tions  and  having  silver  dollars  or  silver  bullion  deposited  in 
Federal  Government  vaults  to  redeem  them  upon  request. 


Early  Money  and  Coins 

Illustration  (i)  represents  the  knife,  or  razor,  coins  of  Ancient  China  and  the 
Aztecs;  (2)  the  silver  shekel  of  Israel;  (3)  the  pine-tree  shilling  of  Massachusetts 
in  1652;  (4)  the  widow’s  mite  (copper)  of  Biblical  mention;  (5)  “dress”  money 
of  the  Orient;  (6)  “spade”  money  of  Ancient  China  (about  2000  B.C.);  and  (7) 
tin  “tree”  money  of  Malacca,  near  Singapore;  it  is  cast  in  tree  form  and  broken 
apart  for  use.  (From  The  Chase  National  Bank  Collection  of  Moneys  of  the  World.) 
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The  following  kinds  of  paper  money  have  been  issued  at 
one  time  or  another:  Gold  certificates,  National  bank  notes, 
United  States  notes,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes,  and  Treas¬ 
ury  notes  of  1890. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  barter,  or  trading? 

2.  How  did  the  use  of  money  begin  ?  Why  did  it  take  the  place  of 
barter  ? 

3.  Why  were  the  precious  metals  used  as  mediums  of  exchange? 

4.  What  is  currency?  coinage? 

5.  Who  has  authority  over  coinage? 

6.  What  is  counterfeiting? 

7.  Define  specie. 

8.  In  what  denominations  is  specie  issued  in  the  United  States? 

9.  What  is  paper  money? 

10.  What  makes  paper  money  valuable? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Give  examples  of  barter,  or  trading,  current  today. 

2.  List  various  kinds  of  articles  and  goods  used  long  ago  as  me¬ 
diums  of  exchange. 

3.  List  the  requirements  of  a  good  medium  of  exchange. 

4.  List  the  units  of  measure  in  money  in  ten  countries.  What  is 
now  the  value  of  each  in  United  States  money? 

5.  List  the  denominations  (values  of  notes)  in  which  United  States 
paper  money  is  printed. 

Topic  2.  Handling  and  Counting  Money 

Knowledge  of  Money  Needed.  When  you  buy  a  lunch,  ride 
on  a  bus,  or  pay  admission  to  a  school  entertainment,  you  use 
money.  When  you  do  work  for  another  person,  you  doubtless 
receive  money  for  it.  Do  you  always  offer  or  receive  the  exact 
amount,  or  does  it  often  happen  that,  when  you  buy  some- 
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thing  at  a  given  price,  you  hand  over  a  bill  or  coin  and  receive 
change  for  the  difference  ? 

If  you  cannot  count  and  make  change  correctly,  then  you 
can  never  be  sure  that  the  sales  person  is  accurate;  neither  can 
you  be  a  good  employee,  for  losses  may  occur  through  error 
resulting  from  such  a  lack  of  knowledge. 

How  to  Make  Change.  If  you  buy  an  article  for  20  cents, 
and  you  offer  a  dollar  bill  in  payment,  the  sales  person  places 
the  bill  on  the  little  shelf  above  the  drawer  of  the  cash  register 
or  where  you  can  see  it  while  he  counts  out  the  money  from 
the  cash  drawer.  When  he  hands  the  change  to  you,  he 
says  in  effect,  “Your  purchase  was  20  cents,  and  you 
gave  me  a  dollar”  (then,  counting,  as  he  hands  you  three 
coins,  5  cents,  25  cents,  and  50  cents,  successively),  “twenty- 


Cash  Register 

This  cash  register  prints  a  receipt  and  detail  strip  for  every  transaction. 
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five,  fifty,  one  dollar.”  This  plan  of  beginning  with  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  to  designate  the  change  helps  both  sales  person 
and  customer  to  be  accurate. 

When  you  buy  something  and  pay  with  much  change,  be 
sure  to  count  it  as  you  hand  it  to  the  sales  person. 

These  few  simple  rules  for  a  cashier  in  counting  money  when 
making  change  will  prove  helpful  to  anyone: 


1.  When  the  money  is  handed  to  you,  name  its  denomination  to 
the  customer;  lay  the  bill,  coin,  or  coins  on  the  counter  or  the  shelf 
above  the  cash  drawer,  so  that  during  the  transaction  the  customer 
can  see  the  money  he  offered.  This  is  in  case  he  should  prove  to  be 
mistaken  as  to  its  denomination. 

2.  Count  the  coins  as  taken  from  the  cash  drawer  and  use  the 
fewest  possible. 

3.  Then,  speaking  aloud,  name  the  amount  of  the  purchase  as 
you  hand  the  change  to  the  customer  piece  by  piece,  lowest  in  value 
first,  adding  each  until  the  last  one  totals  the  amount  taken. 


Counting  and 
Bundling  Paper 
Money.All  paper 
money  should  be 
smoothed  out, 
sorted,  and 
placed  right  side 
up.  This  makes 
the  notes  easier 
to  see,  to  count, 
and  to  handle.  A 

Ewing  Gaiioway  strip  of  paper  is 
Counting  Money  .  ,  i 

,  ril.&  .  .  .  pinned  around 

Counting  money  and  filling  pay  envelopes  in  the  .  . 

Westinghouse  Works.  each  bundle  Ot 

bills,  with  the  amount  and  initials  of  the  one  who  handled  it 
written  thereon. 
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Counting  and  Wrapping  Coins.  Have  you  ever  watched  an 
expert  cashier  count  coins?  It  is  easier  to  count  money  if 
spread  out  so  that  the  coins  or  bills  of  various  denominations 
are  separated.  As  the  coins  are  counted,  it  is  wise  to  stack  them, 
so  that  the  stacks  can  be  counted  later.  Four  stacks  of  twenty- 
five  i-cent  pieces  represent  a  dollar.  Dimes  are  about  the  same 
thickness  as  cents  and  may  be  stacked  in  the  same  way.  Forty 
5-cent  pieces  or  twenty  50-cent  pieces  make  suitable  stacks. 

For  the  convenience  of  another  clerk  or  the  bank,  it  is  wise 
to  wrap  the  coins  in  paper  coin-wrappers  furnished  by  the 
banks.  If  there  are  not  enough  coins  to  fill  a  coin-wrapper, 
they  should  be  kept  loose.  The  counting  must  be  absolutely 
accurate,  and  the  person  counting  and  wrapping  should  put 
his  name  or  initials  on  the  outside  of  the  filled  wrapper. 

Wrappers  are  made  to  hold  the  following  amounts: 


No.  of 

Total 

Denominations 

Coins 

Amount 

Cents  . 

.  50 

|  0.50 

Nickels  . 

.  40 

2.00 

Dimes  . 

.  50 

5.00 

Quarters  . 

.  40 

10.00 

Half  dollars  . 

.  20 

10.00 

Silver  dollars  . 

.  20 

20.00 

When  You  Receive  Change.  When  you  receive  money  or 
change  from  a  sales  person,  bank  teller,  or  anyone  else,  take 
time  to  count  it  in  his  presence.  Remember  the  sign  that  reads : 
“No  mistakes  corrected  after  you  leave  this  window.”  There 
is  no  discourtesy  in  recounting  the  money;  it  is  simply  a  busi¬ 
ness  matter  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

Machines  for  Making  Change  and  Handling  Money.  The 
cashiers  in  some  stores,  restaurants,  and  ticket  booths  need 
to  make  small  change  so  rapidly  that  they  must  have  the  help 
of  machines  for  change  mahjng.  Some  machines  are  so  con- 
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structed  that  the  operator  has  only  to  press  the  keys  repre¬ 
senting  the  purchase  (as,  the  keys  for  74  in  order  for  the 
machine  to  count  and  discharge  26  cents  in  change).  In  using 
another  type  of  change-making  machine,  the  operator  makes 
the  subtraction  (100  —  74)  and  then  presses  the  keys  for  26  in 
order  for  the  machine  to  discharge  26  cents  in  change. 

There  are  machines  for  counting  and  wrapping  coins .  They 
count  several  kinds  of  coins  at  one  time  and  are  useful 
in  very  large  places  where  great  numbers  of  small  coins  are 
handled.  They  usually  are  operated  by  a  hand  crank  and  whirJ 
the  coins  to  a  slot  where  they  are  automatically  counted  and 

A  cash  register  is  used  in 
almost  every  business  house 
today.  It  is  not  only  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  a  cash  drawer 
that  springs  out  when  a  key 
is  pressed,  but  it  is  also  an 
adding  and  recording  ma¬ 
chine.  When  a  key  is  struck, 
the  cash  drawer  flies  open,  a 
bell  rings,  and  figures  or 
characters  show  in  the  dial 
or  space  near  the  top  of  the 
register.  A  roll  of  paper  that 
is  locked  inside  the  machine 
records  the  date,  the  amount 
of  cash  (as  indicated  by  the 
keys  struck),  and  the  initials  or  number  of  the  sales  person 
making  the  sale.  In  addition,  the  cash  register  prints  and  ejects 
a  receipt,  for  the  amount  of  the  purchase,  to  be  given  to  the 
customer  with  his  purchase  and  change.  (See  illustration  on 
facing  page.) 


shelled  out  into  the  wrapper. 


Counting  and  Wrapping  Machine 

This  small  electric  machine  is  used  for 
counting  and  wrapping  coins,  including 
foreign  ones.  By  changing  the  adjust¬ 
ment,  different  denominations  may  be 
counted  at  the  rate  of  1,800  coins 
per  minute. 
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Transaction  No.  16.  $1.50  Paid 
out  by  Clerk  A 

Transaction  No.  15.  38^  Cash 
sale  by  Clerk  B 

Transaction  No.  12.  $5.00  Re¬ 
ceived  on  account  by  Clerk  A 

Transaction  No.  10.  37^  Cash 
sale  by  Clerk  A 


Transaction  No.  6.  $12.50  Charge 
sale  by  Clerk  D 


Transaction  No.  3.  $4.50  Charge 
sale  by  Clerk  B 

Transaction  No.  1.  $1.00  Cash 
sale  by  Clerk  D 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  does  everyone  need  a  knowledge  of  money  and  the  han¬ 
dling  and  counting  of  it  ? 

2.  In  making  change,  how  many  times  should  the  money  be 
counted  by  a  sales  person  and  by  the  customer? 

3.  What  are  the  best  methods  of  counting  coins  and  paper  money  ? 

4.  How  many  coins  of  each  denomination  should  be  stacked  in  a 
pile  for  easy  counting? 


-  0  1  6 

$  001.50  Pd  A 

-0  15 

$  000.38  CaB 

-0  14 

l  $  009.16  CaA 

-013 

l  $  001.77  CaE 

-  0  1 1 

$  005.00  Rc  A 

-  0  1  1 

l  $  007.19  CaB 

-0  10 

$  000.37 CaA 

-009 

l  $  000.28  CaO 

-008 

$  001.25  CaA 

-  007 

$  003.10  CaE 

-  006 

l  $  012.50 ChD 

-005 

$  000.85  CaB 

-  004 

l  $  012.46  CaD 

-003 

$  004.50  ChB 

-  002 

l  $  002.03  CaB 

-001 

$001.00  CaD 

Cash-Register  Detail  Strip 

This  strip  and  the  accompanying  expla¬ 
nation  should  be  read  from  the  bottom  up. 
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5.  Should  all  the  coins  in  a  cash  drawer  be  kept  wrapped  ?  Why  ? 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  to  count  and  bundle  paper  money  ? 

7.  Why  do  some  businesses  use  change-making  machines? 

8.  How  do  two  types  operate  ? 

9.  How  does  a  cash  register  make  sales  people  more  accurate? 

10.  When  you  receive  change  from  a  cashier,  bank  teller,  or 

change-making  machine,  where  do  you  count  your  money?  Why? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  What  would  an  intelligent  cashier  say  in  counting  the  change, 
after  you  handed  her  a  $5  bill  for  an  article  costing  $1.15? 

2.  List  three  simple  rules  for  counting  money  in  making  change. 

3.  List  the  various  coin-wrappers  and  number  of  coins  each  holds. 

4.  Observe  a  cash  register  when  operated  and  write  a  detailed 
account  of  what  it  did. 

5.  Name  five  types  of  business  that  use  cash  registers;  one  busi¬ 
ness  with  a  change-making,  and  one  with  a  coin-sorting  machine. 

Topic  3.  Making  Payments  with  Substitutes  for  Money 
Protecting  Payments  in  Cash  by  Registered  Mail.  The 
easiest  way  to  make  a  cash  payment  is  to  do  so  in  person;  but 

many  trans¬ 
actions  must 
be  handled 
by  mail.  The 
United  States 
Post  Office 
Department, 
by  maintain¬ 
ing  the  regis¬ 
tered  -  mail 
service,  pro¬ 
tects  money 
and  papers  so 

This  shows  the  receipt  given  to  anyone  sending  registered  mail.  transmitted. 


Form  3806  (Rev.  Jan.  21, 1935)  OOC  rjOO 

Receipt  for  Registered  Article  U  _ 

Registered  at  th^Poat  Office  indicated  in  Postmark 

Fee  paid  _ cents  Class  postage _ 


(POSTMARK  OF) 


Declared  value . 


Surcharge  paid,  $_ 


order _ Fee  paid _ 

ployee  will  place  his  initials  in  space 
cted  delivery. 

POSTMASTER,  per 


in  person.... 

Accepting 
Indicating  restrici 


(MAILING  OFFICE) 


The  sender  should  write  the 
>nd  submit  this  receipt  in  case  of  inquiry  or  application  f 
Registry  Fees  and  Indemnity.— Domestic  i 


indemnity  not  exceeding  $1,000.  The  fee  on  domestic 
and  for  which  indemnity  is  not  paid  is  15  cents.  Consult  .  . 

'  surcharges  and  as  to  the  registry  fees  chargeable  on 


the  specific  domestio  registry  foes  and  surcharges  and  as  to  the  registry  fees  charges 
parccl-poot  packages  for  foreign  countries.  Feos  on  domestic  registered  C.  O.  D. 
25  cents  to  $1.20.  Indemnity  claims  must  be  filed  within  one  year  (C.  O.  D 


Receipt  for  Registered  Article 
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Any  regular 
post  office  will 
register  a  letter 
for  a  small  fee. 
The  Post  Office 
Department 
guarantees  the 
delivery  of  a  reg¬ 
istered  letter  or  a 
refund  in  case  it 
is  lost.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  liable 
to  the  sender  for 
values  up  to 
$1,000.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  registry  fee 
makes  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  respon¬ 
sible  only  to  the 
amount  of  $50 ; 
but  additional 
protection  may 
be  purchased 


Jlnat  (Oftirr  Drparlmrnt 

OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 

PENALTY  FOI  PRIVATE  USE  TO  A 

VOID  PAYMENT  OF  POSTAGE.  $J00 

POSTMARK  OF  DELIVERING 

REGISTERED  ARTICLE 

No.  - 

INSURED  'PARCEL 

No . . 

Return  to.. 


. 

Post  Office  at _ . 

._**  State. . 4^-'- . 


RETURN  RECEIPT 


Receioed from  the  Postmaster  the  Registered  or-Insured  Article,  the  original 
number  of  which  appears  on  the  face  of  Ihis  Card. 

(Signature  or  name  of  ad&ressee) 

_ A. 

Dale  of  delivery.  . !9.'?.S~ 


Form  3811 


Return  Receipt  for  Registered  Article 
(Face  Above;  Reverse  Below) 

When  Earl  Widlar  received  this  return  receipt,  he  knew 
that  the  Oscar  Long  Company  had  received  the  registered 
article. 

for  an  extra  fee.  Return-receipt  service  costs  3  cents  additional. 
The  return  receipt  is  a  small  red  card,  to  be  signed  by  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  before  the  postal  employee 
surrenders  the  letter.  It  is  then  forwarded  to  the  sender. 

Postal  Money  Order.  The  Post  Office  Department  offers  a 
still  safer  service — transmitting  money  by  a  postal  money  order 
that  may  be  purchased  from  any  regular  post  office.  It  is  issued 
by  one  post  office  directing  another  post  office  to  pay  money  to 
a  specified  person,  or  to  his  order.  This  form  may  be  sent  by 
ordinary  mail,  because  it  is  of  no  value  to  anyone  except  the 
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Domestic  Money-Order  Application 
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Express  Money  Order  and  Remitter’s  Receipt 

Like  a  postal  money  order,  the  express  money  order  is  not  good  for  more  than  the 
highest  amount  printed  in  the  margin  at  the  left. 


The  purchaser  of  a  money  order  detaches  and  retains  the  small 
coupon  as  a  receipt,  or  evidence  of  his  purchase  of  the  money 
order.  If  the  money  order  is  lost  or  never  cashed,  the  receipt 
must  be  presented  by  the  purchaser  at  the  issuing  office  for  a 
refund.  Not  every  post  office  or  postal  station  is  authorized  to 
issue  or  cash  postal  money  orders. 

Express  Money  Order.  An  express  company  issues  money 
orders  in  about  the  same  way  as  does  the  post  office.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  must  keep  the  coupon  or  receipt.  An  express  money 
order  differs  from  a  postal  money  order  in  that  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  times  it  may  be  transferred  by  indorse¬ 
ment.  When  the  money  is  paid  the  express  company  receives 
and  keeps  the  order.  Unlike  his-  check,  the  canceled  money 
order  is  not  returned  to  the  purchaser,  so  only  the  coupon  may 
be  kept  as  a  receipt. 

Telegraph  Money  Order.  Telegraph  money  orders  may  be 
used  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  quick  payment.  The  cost  of 
this  service  between  points  within  the  United  States  is  based 
on  the  cost  of  a  fifteen-word  telegram  to  the  destination  point, 
plus  an  additional  charge  for  the  service.  If  the  money  is  to 
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be  sent  to  a  point  outside  the  United  States  by  cablegram 
or  radiogram,  the  cost  is  greater.  A  message  may  be  included 
in  the  telegraph  money  order  for  an  extra  fee.  The  person  to 
whom  the  telegraph  money  order  is  addressed  must  present  it 
at  the  office  of  the  telegraph  company  that  delivers  the  mes¬ 
sage,  provide  identification,  and  indorse  the  money  order 
before  the  company  will  cash  it.  (See  Chapter  XIII  for  illustra¬ 
tion  of  telegraph  money  order.) 

Protection  in  Carrying  Personal  Funds.  When  near  one’s 
home  or  place  of  business,  it  is  easy  to  draw  funds  from  your 
bank  when  necessary;  but  how  can  the  traveler  or  person  far 
from  home  and  among  strangers  arrange  to  obtain  funds  ?  The 
hotel  business,  which  ranks  sixth  among  the  enterprises  of  the 
United  States,  has  helped  to  make  it  easy  and  safe  for  the 
traveler  to  obtain  money,  and  at  the  same  time  the  hotels  are 
protected  from  taking  risks.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  traveler’s  checks  and  letters  of  credit. 


Traveler’s  Checks 

They  are  put  up  in  convenient  pocket-sized  folders. 
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Traveler’s  Checks.  The  wise  traveler  does  not  carry  much 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  his  time  may  be  limited,  and  he 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  trains,  steamships,  busses,  and 
airplanes.  It  is  difficult  to  cash  a  personal  check  or  bank  draft 
when  not  known,  so  the  best  way  is  to  carry  traveler’s  checks, 
which  are  sold  by  express  companies,  banks,  travel  agencies, 
and  some  large  steamship  companies. 

The  purchaser  exchanges  money  for  different  denominations 
of  traveler’s  checks  that  are  bound  like  a  pocket  check  book. 
The  purchaser’s  signature  is  placed  on  each  check  at  the  time 
of  purchase.  When  a  traveler  wishes  to  cash  one  of  the  checks, 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  write  his  signature  again  in  another 
space  on  the  check  while  in  the  presence  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  check  is  presented.  Comparison  of  the  two  signatures  is 
usually  the  only  identification  needed,  for  which  reason  trav¬ 
eler’s  checks  are  accepted  without  question  as  cash  all  over  the 
world. 

Letter  of  Credit.  A  letter  of  credit  often  is  used  instead  of 
traveler’s  checks  as  a  means  of  carrying  personal  funds  safely. 
A  letter  of  credit  may  be  purchased  for  a  small  fee  in  much 
the  same  way  as  traveler’s  checks.  (See  page  40.) 

The  letter  of  credit  introduces  the  purchaser  to  certain 
named  banks  with  which  the  issuing  bank  transacts  business. 
The  purchaser  presents  the  letter  of  credit  to  any  of  the  banks 
named  in  the  letter  and  cashes  a  draft  for  any  amount  of 
money  up  to  the  amount  named  in  the  letter,  less  amounts 
previously  withdrawn.  As  with  the  traveler’s  check,  comparison 
of  the  signature  on  the  draft  with  that  on  the  letter  of  credit  is 
the  means  of  identification.  Traveler’s  checks  are  often  pre¬ 
ferred  because  they  are  accepted  by  hotels,  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  stores,  railroads,  and  bus  and  airplane  companies, 
whereas  a  letter  of  credit  must  be  presented  to  one  of  the 
named  banks.  (See  page  40.) 
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The  most  common  method  of  making  payments  with  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  money  is  by  means  of  checks.  (See  Chapter  IV.) 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department  provide  a 
means  for  protecting  money  and  papers  sent  by  mail  ? 

2.  The  ordinary  registry  fee  makes  the  post  office  responsible  up 
to  what  amount?  What  is  the  limit  of  the  guarantee  on  registered 
letters  by  the  post  office  ? 

3.  What  is  a  return  receipt?  Of  what  advantage  is  it? 

4.  How  can  you  send  funds  safely  through  the  postal  service  other 
than  through  the  registry  department  ? 

5.  For  what  transactions  are  postal  money  orders  commonly  used  ? 

6.  How  many  times  may  a  postal  money  order  be  transferred  by 
indorsement? 

7.  What  is  an  express  money  order?  How  is  it  used? 

8.  What  is  a  telegraph  money  order?  How  is  it  used? 

9.  How  do  traveler’s  checks  protect  funds  ?  How  are  they  handled  ? 

10.  Describe  letters  of  credit,  and  explain  how  they  are  used. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  several  advantages  in  sending  valuable  papers  and  money 
by  registered  mail. 

2.  List  various  fees  charged  for  postal  money  orders  for  different 
amounts.  What  is  the  largest  amount  for  which  a  single  postal 
money  order  is  issued? 

3.  What  does  the  sender  have  as  a  receipt  for  funds  sent  by: 
(a)  registered  mail,  ( b )  postal  money  order,  and  (c)  express 
money  order?  List  them. 

4.  List  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  a  postal 
money  order  and  an  express  money  order. 

5.  List  some  of  the  ways  in  which  funds  may  be  protected  for  the 
traveler. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

7.  Making  Change 

a.  Thirty  transactions  took  place  in  a  school  bookstore  during  the 
course  of  one  day.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  student  in  charge  to 
record,  for  each  transaction,  the  amount  received  from  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he 
prepared  a  summary  sheet  that  contained  the  following  items: 


No. 

Amount 

Received 

from 

Customer 

Amount 

of 

Purchase 

No. 

Amount 

Received 

from 

Customer 

Amount 

of 

Purchase 

1 

$0.10 

$0.07 

16 

$1.00 

$0.54 

2 

.10 

.02 

17 

1.00 

.79 

3 

.15 

.11 

18 

1.00 

.18 

4 

.15 

.13 

19 

1.50 

1.17 

5 

.20 

.12 

20 

1.75 

1.56 

6 

.20 

.14 

21 

1.75 

1.65 

7 

.25 

.03 

22 

1.80 

1.76 

8 

.25 

.13 

23 

2.00 

.72 

9 

.35 

.27 

24 

2.00 

1.18 

10 

.40 

.36 

25 

2.00 

1.89 

11 

.50 

.17 

26 

2.50 

2.29 

12 

.50 

.22 

27 

3.00 

2.39 

13 

.60 

.52 

28 

4.50 

4.48 

14 

.75 

.57 

29 

5.00 

.88 

15 

.75 

.68 

30 

5.00 

3.02 

What  amount  of  change  was  given  each  customer? 
b.  The  manager  of  a  department  store  insisted  that  his  sales 
people  write  on  the  sales  ticket  the  amount  of  money  received  from 
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each  customer.  He  devised  a  scheme  for  improving  the  speed  and 
accuracy  of  his  sales  force  in  making  change.  He  tested  his  em¬ 
ployees  to  see  how  accurately  and  rapidly  they  could  figure.  He 
asked  them  questions  such  as  these: 

(1)  If  a  customer  handed  the  sales  person  a  $1  bill  for  each 
purchase,  how  much  change  would  be  given  in  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  purchases?  35  cents,  43  cents,  19  cents,  34  cents,  39  cents,  67 
cents,  6  cents,  76  cents,  86  cents,  57  cents. 

(2)  If  the  customer  handed  the  sales  person  a  $5  bill,  how  much 
change  would  be  given  in  each  of  the  following  purchases?  $1.02, 
72  cents,  98  cents,  $2.64,  $4.09,  $2.36,  $1.52,  $3.19,  8  cents,  $3.67. 

(3)  If  the  customer  handed  the  sales  person  a  $10  bill,  how  much 
change  would  be  given  in  each  of  the  following  purchases?  $1.19, 
$7.03,  76  cents,  $5.89,  $2.12,  $8.36,  $7.81,  $4.99,  $9.77,  $6.53. 

8.  Figuring  Number  of  Coins  and  Paper  Money  in  Making 
Change 

a.  A  sales  person  in  a  department  store  was  told  to  give  each 
customer  his  change  in  the  fewest  possible  coins.  In  the  following 
transactions,  how  many  cents,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  50-cent 
pieces,  dollar  bills  or  silver  dollars,  or  $5  bills  would  be  given  in 
change  to  each  customer? 

Received  from  customer  .$0.25;  $0.50;  $0.75;  $1.00;  $2.00;  $3.00;  $5-00;  $10.00 
Amount  of  purchase ... .  0.06;  0.28;  0.53;  0.61;  1.23;  2.06;  3.17;  4.15 

b.  Ralph  Stedway  worked  in  a  meat  market.  Because  trade  was 
good,  he  was  sent  three  times  a  day  to  the  bank  for  change.  His 
employer  always  listed  the  change  he  needed  and,  on  one  occasion, 
instructed  Ralph  to  bring  back  the  coins  in  rolls  as  follows: 


Denomination  Morning  Noon  Afternoon 

of  Coins  (rolls')  (rolls)  (rolls) 

Cents .  10  25  18 

Nickels .  10  15  6 

Dimes .  10  12  8 

Quarters .  5  10  12 

Half  Dollars  5  8  28 
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From  the  chart  on  page  43,  calculate  the  number  of  rolls  and  the 
total  value  of  the  coins  that  Ralph  brought  back  in  the  morning,  at 
noon,  and  in  the  afternoon.  Coins  are  wrapped  as  follows:  50  cents, 
40  nickels,  50  dimes,  40  quarters,  and  20  half  dollars,  respectively,  in 

a  roll. 

9.  Application  for  Postal  Money  Order 

a.  You  owe  $5.50  to  W.  P.  Bowser,  450  Front  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Make  out,  on  a  form  that  you  have  ruled  or  secured,, 
an  application  for  a  domestic  postal  money  order  in  his  favor  for 
the  amount  you  owe  him. 

b.  Fill  in  another  application  for  a  domestic  money  order  for 
$26.25,  payable  to  the  Treasurer  of  Hamilton  County,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  You  are  the  sender. 


Note:  Whenever  a  business  form  is  referred  to  in  the  “Everyday 
Business  Problems,”  always  refer  to  the  accurate  illustrations  in 
the  textbook. 

10.  A  Receipt  for  the  Payment  of  Money 

You  have  sold  your  office  desk  for  $21.50  cash  to  R.  W.  Evans. 
Make  out  the  receipt. 

11.  Sending  Funds  by  Telegraph 

While  traveling  and  studying  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Kathryn 
Churchill  found  that  she  needed  more  money.  She  telegraphed  her 
father,  Mr.  M.  D.  Churchill,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
for  $250  with  which  to  meet  unexpected  expenses  and  to  purchase 
her  railroad  ticket  to  New  York.  Mr.  Churchill  used  the  special 
form  supplied  by  the  telegraph  company  for  forwarding  funds  by 
telegraph.  He  paid  the  telegraph  company  $250,  plus  the  fee  of 
$3.06  for  its  services.  Fill  in  a  telegraph  money-order  blank,  if  you 
can  secure  one,  and  add  a  ten-word  message  at  8  cents  a  word  from 
Mr.  Churchill,  telling  his  daughter  to  return  home  via  the  Santa  Fe 
and  New  York  Central  railroads.  Miss  Churchill  is  stopping  at  the 
Graymore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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fa, 

J  - 

** 

£ 
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O.C7 

3o 

Jo 
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13.  Business  Writing 

Practice  writing  the  dates  and 
items  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration.  Use  your  best  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  make  two  copies  o£  the 
model. 

These  exercises  in  Business  Writ¬ 
ing  are  optional.  One  purpose  of  the 
suggestions  concerning  handwriting 
in  this  text  is  to  give  directions  that 
will  help  you  to  make  out  a  work 
book  or  a  notebook  neatly  and  legi¬ 
bly.  Another  purpose  is  to  enable  you 
to  keep  your  handwriting  up  to  a 
business  standard  of  legibility  and 
speed. 


14.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic 
and  Business  Practice 

a.  How  many  cents,  nickels, 
dimes,  quarters,  50-cent  pieces,  dol¬ 
lar  bills  or  silver  dollars,  $5  bills,  and 
$10  bills  would  be  given  in  change 
to  each  customer  in  the  following 
transactions  ? 
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Received  from  customer. 

. . .$  0.50; : 

$  0.50 

$  1.00; 

$  1.00 

Amount  of  purchase . . . . 

. . .  0.27; 

0.10 

0.25; 

0.76 

Received  from  customer. 

...  $1.00; 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Amount  of  purchase.  . . . 

. . .  0.02; 

0.34 

0.89 

Received  from  customer. 

. . .$  1.00; : 

$  1.00 

$  1.00; 

$  5.00 

Amount  of  purchase . . . . 

. . .  0.66; 

0.41 

0.26; 

3.72 

Received  from  customer. 

...  $5.00;: 

$10.00 

$10.00; 

$20.00 

Amount  of  purchase. . . . 

. . .  2.58; 

6.98 

7.58; 

12.93 

b.  Find  the  total  price  of  the  items  purchased  by  each  customer 
listed  in  the  following.  Then  calculate  the  number  each  of  cents, 
nickels,  dimes,  etc.,  that  he  will  receive  as  change. 


Received 

from 

Customer 

Individual  Items 

Purchased  by  Customer 

$  .25 

$  .02 

$  .05 

$  .08 

$  .03 

$  .04 

$  .01 

.25 

.03 

.02 

.04 

.05 

.01 

.01 

.50 

.02 

.08 

.05 

.05 

.15 

.15 

.50 

.10 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.10 

.05 

.75 

.05 

.15 

.02 

.15 

.10 

.13 

.75 

.15 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.10 

1.00 

.05 

.25 

.15 

.25 

.08 

.12 

1.00 

.30 

.10 

.08 

.10 

.05 

.25 

1.00 

.12 

.14 

.10 

.16 

.08 

.01 

1.00 

.17 

.03 

.05 

.17 

.18 

.20 

2.00 

.14 

.16 

.12 

.10 

.30 

.50 

3-00 

.92 

.18 

.11 

.20 

.29 

.32 

2.00 

.75 

.25 

.29 

.25 

.01 

.11 

3.00 

.89 

.16 

.39 

.30 

.13 

.14 

5.00 

1.12 

.12 

.87 

.40 

.22 

.15 

5.00 

2.17 

.17 

.98 

.50 

.31 

.18 

5.00 

.29 

1.11 

.11 

1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

10.00 

3.33 

1.12 

.67 

.88 

.77 

.60 

20.00 

4.98 

2.50 

1.50 

.25 

.50 

.30 

20.00 

8.50 

2.35 

1.65 

6.01 

.78 

.30 

Chapter  III 


BANKING  SERVICES  AND  ACCOUNTS 
Topic  i.  Banking  Services 


Early  Banking  Services.  Have  you  ever  thought  how  kings, 
prime  ministers,  and  government  officials  protect  the  money 
and  wealth  of  their  countries?  In  primitive  days  there  were 
no  steel  vaults,  burglar-^proof  locks,  great  stone  buildings,  or 
armed  guards.  Persons  of  wealth  have  always  had  plenty  of 
trouble  to  watch  over  it,  and  ancient  noblemen  with  money 
and  jewels  were  compelled  to  build  strong  castles  in  order  to 

protect  their  treas¬ 
ures. 

About  the  time 
Columbus  discovered 
America,  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths  be¬ 
gan  the  practice  of 
safeguarding  money, 
jewels,  and  other 
treasures  for  people 
who  had  no  way  of 
guarding  their  own 
possessions.  The 
craftsmen  who 
worked  with  pre¬ 
cious  metals  had  to 
provide  some  means 
A  Bank  of  protecting  both 

Entrance  to  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank,  New  York.  raw  materials  and 
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finished  products;  and  after  they  established  a  reputation  for 
honesty,  their  customers  often  brought  money  and  jewels  for 
them  to  keep,  and  paid  for  this  service. 

How  Banks  Began.  It  often  happened  that  a  goldsmith  or 
silversmith  kept  large  sums  of  money  for  many  people  over 
long  periods  of  time.  What  discovery  do  you  suppose  he  made  ? 
He  found  that  all  his  customers,  or  depositors,  did  not  with¬ 
draw  their  money  at  the  same  time;  and,  as  a  result,  he  had 
on  hand  at  all  times  far  more  money  than  was  needed  for 
those  who  came  to  withdraw  funds.  He  found  also  that  he 
could  lend  some  of  the  idle  money  left  with  him  to  honest 
business  men  and  to  government  officials  who  were  willing 
to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  borrowing  money. 

How  Banks  Make  Money.  Even  in  olden  times,  the  bor¬ 
rowers  were  required  to  return  the  borrowed  money  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  and  they  had  to  pay  a  charge,  called  interest. 
for  the  privilege  of  borrowing.  Today,  banks,  instead  of  silver¬ 
smiths,  accept  money  from  depositors  for  safe-keeping,  and 
some  pay  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the  depositors.  Banks  then 
lend  the  money  to  reliable  persons  and  charge  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  they  pay  to  the  depositors.  Thus,  banks  are  able 
to  make  a  profit.  Banks,  of  course,  have  many  other  services 
that  are  available  to  customers,  such  as  renting  safe-deposit 
boxes,  storing  valuables,  advising,  and  making  investments. 

Kinds  of  Banks.  Banks  differ,  in  organization  and  the  serv¬ 
ices  they  offer,  as  follows: 

National  ban\s  are  organized  under  the  authority  of,  and 
regulated  by,  the  national  Government.  All  their  operations 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
they  are  inspected  by  national  bank  examiners.  They  carry  on 
commercial  and  savings  activities. 

State  ban\s  are  organized  under,  and  regulated  by,  the  laws 
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The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  their  branches,  and  agencies  serve  the  entire  country. 

of  the  state  in  which  they  are  located,  are  inspected  by  state 
bank  examiners,  and  make  regular  reports  to  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  They  perform  practically  the  same  services  that  national 
banks  do. 

Federal  Reserve  ban\s  were  started  in  1913  when,  by  Act  of 
Congress,  the  United  States  Government  established  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  of  banks.  It  provided  for  the  organization 
of  twelve  banks,  each  to  be  located  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  geographical  center  of  one  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Districts  into  which  the  United  States  was  divided.  The  banks 
are  established  in  the  following  cities: 

Atlanta  Cleveland  Minneapolis  Richmond 

Boston  Dallas  New  York  '  St.  Louis 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

Branches  of  these  Federal  Reserve  banks  will  be  found  in 
several  important  cities. 
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Interior  of  a  Bank 

An  unusual  arrangement  of  a  bank  interior.  The  circular  counter  in  the  center  is 
the  New-Accounts  section.  The  tellers’  cages  are  between  the  pillars  near  the  wall. 
The  offices  of  the  executives  are  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  Note  the  various 
tables  conveniently  placed  for  the  use  of  customers. 


Private  ban\s  are  organized  under  the  authority  of  state 
laws,  but  in  some  states  are  not  subject  to  the  close  supervision 
and  inspection  given  state  banks.  They  are  gradually  passing 
out  of  existence  because  of  the  lack  of  public  confidence. 

Savings  ban\s  must  meet  about  the  same  requirements  as  do 
state  banks.  They  are  chartered,  supervised,  and  examined  by 
state  governments.  In  some  states  they  are  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  other  banking  business  further  than  to  accept  de¬ 
posits,  pay  interest  to  depositors,  invest  the  funds,  and  charge 
interest  on  their  loans.  Savings  banks  do  not  permit  a  depositor 
to  withdraw  his  money  by  check.  Withdrawals  are  made  by 
presenting  the  pass  book  with  a  withdrawal  slip  properly  filled. 

Trust  companies  were  first  authorized  by  state  laws  to  act  as 
trustees  (stewards,  managers,  or  caretakers)  of  funds  and 
estates.  They  were  also  empowered  to  administer  wills,  settle 
estates,  and  act  as  guardians  of  the  property  of  minor  children. 
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In  recent  years,  however,  the  functions  of  trust  companies 
have  been  so  extended  that  the  companies  now  receive 
authority  from  the  state  to  perform  most  of  the  services  of 
ordinary  state  banks,  in  addition  to  trust  services. 

All  national  banks  are  compelled  by  law  to  be  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If  they  can  meet  rather  rigid  re¬ 
quirements,  state  banks,  trust  companies,  and  savings  and 
commercial  banks  are  granted  the  privilege  of  becoming  mem¬ 
ber  banks. 

Federal  Reserve  banks  cannot  accept  deposits  from,  or  make 
loans  to,  individuals  or  business  firms.  All  their  dealings  are 
with  banks  that  are  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
or  with  other  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Every  member  bank 
must  maintain  a  certain  portion  of  its  reserve  funds  on  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  its  district.  The  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  makes  it  possible  for  Federal  Reserve  banks  to 
lend  money  to  the  member  banks  and  to  send  money  to  various 
parts  of  the  country  when  greatly  needed.  Federal  Reserve 


A  School  Bank 

Students  are  learning  to  transact  business  with  a  bank. 
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banks  have  authority  to  act  as  bankers  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  to  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Was  it  a  difficult  problem  to  protect  money  in  the  olden  days? 
Why? 

2.  How  did  banking  begin? 

3.  What  is  interest? 

4.  Who  are  the  depositors  of  a  bank? 

5.  How  do  banks  aid  the  community? 

6.  What  is  a  national  bank?  By  what  authority  is  it  organized? 
How  is  it  inspected  ? 

7.  Under  what  authority  is  a  state  bank  organized?  How  is  it 
inspected  ? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  savings  bank  and  a  trust 
company  ? 

9.  What  is  a  commercial  bank  ?  By  what  authority  is  it  organized  ? 

10.  What  are  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  how  do  they  function? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Make  a  brief  list  of  the  services  that  banks  offer  to  the  public. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  different  kinds  of  banks. 

3.  List  the  services  that  a  trust  company  is  authorized  to  render. 

4.  Mention  the  ways  in  which  banks  are  regulated  and  inspected. 

5.  Name  twelve  cities  where  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  located. 

Topic  2.  Opening  a  Bank  Account 

Requirements  for  the  Depositor.  Banks  try  to  do  business 
only  with  honest,  dependable  people.  Although  a  person  may 
have  the  money  with  which  to  open  a  bank  account,  unless  he 
is  known  to  the  bank,  he  must  first  provide  such  references, 
identification,  or  introduction  as  the  bank  requires.  Few  banks 
will  allow  a  stranger  to  deposit  money  before  these  require¬ 
ments  are  met. 
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The  Bank  Account.  Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  idea 
of  depositing  money  in  a  bank.  We  know  that  money  is  safer 
in  a  sound  bank  than  in  our  pockets,  or  hidden  at  home  under 
the  carpet,  behind  the  clock,  sewed  in  a  mattress,  or  tucked  in 
the  old  covered  dish  on  the  high  kitchen  shelf.  Thieves  are 
cunning  enough  to  search  just  such  places,  and  fire  may 
sweep  through  our  homes  and  destroy  our  treasure. 

Placing  your  money  in  a  bank  not  only  protects  you  from 
any  such  loss,  but  it  enables  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  other 
reliable  people  for  building,  repairing,  manufacturing,  or  other 
business  purpose,  thus  helping  the  community.  The  depositor 
at  a  bank  is  a  customer  and  the  bank  more  readily  lends  him 
money  when  he  needs  it  or  helps  him  establish  credit  by 
serving  as  a  reference.  Many  savings  banks  <3pen  accounts  with 
the  deposit  of  $i,  but  they  do  not  permit  withdrawal  of  funds 
from  a  new  account,  or  of  deposits  by  check,  until  the  expiration 
of  two  weeks.  Before  opening  an  account,  investigate  the  banks 
in  your  community  as  to  soundness,  capital  stock,  surplus,  type 
of  investments,  rates  of  interest  on  deposits,  and  safety-vault 
facilities  (usually  available  only  to  depositors). 

There  is  little  “red  tape”  about  opening  an  account  when 
reference  and  identification  requirements  can  readily  be  met. 
After  choosing  the  bank  you  have  found  to  be  most  desirable, 
go  to  its  new-accounts  department  or  wicket,  and  state  your 
wishes.  For  your  protection  in  case  of  accident,  you  will  be 
asked  to  give  such  details  as  your  name  and  address,  birth¬ 
place,  age,  citizenship,  and  parents’  names  and  origin. 

The  Signature  Card.  If  a  bank  is  to  cash  checks  for  a 
depositor  or  allow  him  to  withdraw  money  from  a  savings 
account,  it  must  know  the  depositor’s  signature.  Therefore, 
when  one  opens  a  checking  or  savings  account,  he  is  always 
required  to  write  his  name  on  a  signature  card.  The  bank  keeps 
this  card  to  verify  your  signature  and  will  not  honor,  or  pay, 
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a  check  or 
withdrawal 
slip  on  which 
the  signature 
is  different. 

If  a  person 
varies  his  sig- 
nature  or 
adds  peculiar 
characters 
and  flour¬ 
ishes,  or 

writes  poorly,  it  makes  verification  difficult  and  may  cause 
delay.  A  smooth,  ^regular,  legible  hand  is  always  an  asset  in 
writing  checks.  There  are  several  ways  of  writing  one’s  name, 
as:  G.  S.  Brown,  George  S.  Brown,  G.  Stanley  Brown,  George 
Stanley  Brown.  The  depositor  at  a  bank,  however,  must  decide 
upon  the  way  he  prefers  to  write  his  name  on  the  signature 
card  and  always  write  it  the  same  way. 

A  married  woman  should  use  her  own,  not  her  husband’s, 
initials.  Mrs.  Lomasney  would  write  “Esther  C.  Lomasney” 
instead  of  “Mrs.  Oliver  T.  Lomasney.” 

Joint  accounts  may  be  opened  in  the  names  of  two  or  more 
persons  with  the  understanding  that  “either  or  both”  or  “any 
or  all”  may  draw.  Schools,  clubs,  churches,  associations,  lodges, 
or  societies  may  have  checking  or  savings  accounts;  but  it  must 
be  understood  between  any  such  organization  and  the  bank 
that  checks  and  withdrawals  can  be  made  only  upon  the 
signature  of  the  treasurer  or  some  authorized  person  or  persons. 
The  signature  card  of  a  business  organization  must  have  the 
signatures  of  the  employees  or  officers  who  are  authorized  to 
sign  checks  and  withdrawal  slips.  There  also  must  be  on  record 
with  the  bank  properly  authorized  signatures  of  trustees  of 
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property,  guardians  of  minor  children,  and  administrators 
and  executors  of  wills  and  estates,  before  funds  can  be  with¬ 
drawn.  An  in-trust  account  is  available  to  the  person  named 
in  the  pass  book  upon  his  furnishing  proof  of  the  death  of  the 
one  who  established  the  account. 

The  Deposit  Slip.  A  bank  requires  the  depositor  to  make  a 
memorandum,  or  list,  of  the  bills,  coins,  and  checks  that  make 
up  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  and  provides  blank  forms  for  this 
purpose  called  deposit  slips. 
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Deposit  slips  are  so  printed 
that  bills,  coins,  and  checks 
may  be  listed  separately.  This 
makes  it  easier  for  the  depositor 
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count  the  money  and  check  the  items  listed.  The  cash,  of 
course,  should  be  counted  by  the  depositor.  If  there  are  many 
coins,  those  of  like  denomination  should  be  inclosed  in  the 
coin-wrappers  that  are  usually  supplied  by  the  bank.  The  bills 
should  be  arranged  so  that  like  denominations  are  together  and 
face  side  up.  Torn  or  mutilated  bills  should  be  placed  on  top. 

Listing  Checks.  Each  check  in  the  deposit  should  be  listed 
separately  on  the  deposit  slip.  It  is  best  to  inquire  how  your 
bank  wishes  the  checks  listed.  The  rules  that  have  been  adopted 
by  the  American  Bankers  Association  relative  to  the  listing  of 
checks  on  deposit  slips  are : 

1.  A  check  drawn  on  a  local  bank  is  listed  with  the  name  of  that 
bank. 

2.  A  check  drawn  on  an  out-of-town  bank  is  listed  with  the  name 
of  that  town. 

3.  A  check  drawn  on  the  same  bank  (as  that  of  the  depositor)  is 
listed  with  the  name  of  the  person  who  made  out  the  check. 

4.  All  checks  may  be  listed  by  the  numbers  that  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  check  after  the  name  of  the  bank.  These  numbers  are 
divided  by  a  dash.  The  first  part  of  the  number,  assigned  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  represents  the  state  or  city.  Numbers 
from  1  to  49,  inclusive,  represent  large  cities  (New  York  as  1, 
Chicago  as  2,  etc.).  Numbers  from  50  to  99  inclusive,  represent  states. 
The  second  part  of  the  number  on  the  check  (after  the  dash)  repre¬ 
sents  the  number  of  the  bank  in  that  city  or  state. 

Checks  should  be  deposited  on  the  day  they  are  received  or 
on  the  next  following  business  day. 

The  Pass  Book — The  Depositor’s  Receipt.  The  depositor 
should  make  out  the  deposit  slip  and  hand  it  to  the  bank  teller 
with  the  money  and  checks.  The  bank  keeps  the  deposit  slip. 
What  does  the  depositor  hold  to  show  that  he  has  put  money 
in  the  bank?  The  teller  may  make  out  a  duplicate  copy  of 
the  deposit  slip  and  give  that  to  the  depositor,  but  banks  have 
developed  a  better  method — the  pass  boo\,  deposit  book,  or 
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ban\  boo\.  This  is  a 
small  book  in  which 
the  receiving  teller 
or  his  assistant  writes 
or  types  the  date  the 
deposit  was  received, 
his  initials,  and  the 
amount  of  the  de¬ 
posit.  This  then  is 
the  depositor’s  re¬ 
ceipt  for  each  deposit 
he  makes,  and  he 
should  be  careful  to 
keep  the  pass  book 
in  his  possession.  Some  check  books  are  made  with  a  pocket 
for  the  pass  book,  in  which  case  it  is  quite  small. 

Deposits  Made  Without  the  Pass  Book.  If  the  pass  book 
has  been  forgotten,  and  the  depositor  desires  to  make  a  deposit, 
a  receipt  is  given  in  the  form  of  a  duplicate  deposit  slip,  signed 
or  initialed  by  the  teller  and  stamped,  “Duplicate.”  For  every 
deposit  there  are  two  records:  the  bank  keeps  the  deposit  slip 
which  was  made  out  by  the  depositor,  and  the  depositor  keeps 
the  pass  book  containing  the  entry. 

Indorsements.  A  check  cannot  be  deposited,  cashed,  or 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  unless  it  is  indorsed  by 
the  payee;  he  writes  his  name  across  the  back  of  the  check  in 
the  same  form  as  it  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  check. 
Today,  the  matter  of  checks  and  indorsements  is  so  important 
that  an  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject.  (See  Chapter 
IV,  “Writing  and  Transfer  of  Checks.”) 

Cost  of  a  Bank  Account.  As  a  bank  makes  money  through 
the  interest  paid  by  borrowers,  it  is  always  eager  to  get  check¬ 
ing  accounts  from  concerns  that  maintain  a  fairly  large  bal- 
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ance,  so  as  to  have  money  to  lend.  Small  checking  accounts,  or 
those  with  small  balances,  earn  little  for  the  bank.  They  are 
expensive  to  handle  because  of  the  necessary  record  keeping. 
Most  banks,  therefore,  make  a  monthly  service  charge  for 
small  checking  accounts,  the  charge  depending  on  the  average 
amount  on  deposit  and  the  number  of  checks  written.  The 
depositor  who  wishes  to  have  a  checking  account  should  deter¬ 
mine  whether  he  can  afford  to  maintain  the  average  balance 
required  by  the  bank  or  pay  the  service  charge  which  is  made 
if  he  cannot. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  a  bank  account  helpful  for  the  depositor? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  practice  for  banks  to  require  that  a 
prospective  customer  be  properly  introduced?  Why? 

3.  Describe  a  signature  card  and  tell  how  it  is  used? 

4.  What  are  joint  accounts? 

5.  What  is  a  deposit  slip  and  of  what  use  is  it?  Under  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  a  duplicate  deposit  slip  issued  by  the  bank  ? 

6.  Describe  coin-wrappers  and  tell  how  they  are  used. 

7.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  pass  book,  or  deposit  book  ? 

8.  Who  makes  the  entries  in  the  pass  book  ?  Why  ? 

9.  What  are  indorsements? 

10.  Why  do  banks  make  a  small  charge  for  handling  checking 
accounts  with  small  balances? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  four  reasons  why  a  checking  (commercial)  account  in  a 
bank  is  a  good  thing. 

2.  Write  two  signature  cards  that  could  be  used  by  a  local  bank? 

3.  Mention  the  items  usually  provided  for  on  a  deposit  slip. 

4.  Describe  two  ways  of  listing  checks  on  a  deposit  slip. 

5.  Explain  in  fifty  words  how  a  depositor  can  obtain  receipt  for 
a  deposit  made  without  a  pass  book. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 


15.  Signature  Card  for  Opening  a  Bank  Account 

Rule  and  fill  in  a  signature  card,  like  the  one  illustrated  on  page 
54,  giving  your  full  name,  address,  the  current  date,  etc.  Assume 
that  you  are  introduced  by  Mr.  George  H.  Macomb. 


16.  Bank  (Pass)  Book 

On  the  pages  of  a  bank  (pass)  book  that  you  have  procured  or 
ruled  (see  illustration,  page  57),  make  entries  representing  the 
various  deposits  at  the  bank  named  in  the  illustration  on  page  55, 
or  some  local  bank  of  which  you  know  the  name,  in  account  with 
John  W.  Alexander. 


2 

$12.50 

Sept.  16 

$15-98 

4 

7.85 

17 

31.40 

8 

15-00 

18 

21.80 

9 

21.83 

20 

55.56 

10 

8.03 

25 

70.25 

11 

17.75 

28 

16.75 

13 

8.50 

30 

8.37 

15 

12.66 

17.  Depositing  Currency  and  a  Check  in  a  Bank 

Assume  that  you  are  A.  B.  Smith.  Prepare  four  deposit  slips  like 
that  on  page  55  and  fill  in  one  for  each  of  the  following  dates.  The 
remaining  two  are  for  use  in  Problem  18.  September  2,  deposit  $20 
in  cash;  September  3,  deposit  a  check  for  $14.50. 
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18.  Depositing  Currency,  Cashier's  Check,  and  Bank  Draft 
in  a  Bank 

Fill  in  deposit  slips  for  the  following  dates:  September  5,  a  check 
for  $31.75,  a  check  for  $62.85,  and  $100  in  cash;  September  7,  a 
cashier’s  check  for  $75,  a  bank  draft  for  $145.50,  and  a  check 
for  $115. 


20.  Business  Writing 

Always  try  to  improve  your  handwriting.  Remember  that  the 
position  of  your  hand  and  arm  plays  an  important  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  quality  of  your  writing.  Proper  position  insures  even 
pressure,  uniform  slant  and  speed,  and  makes  endurance  possible. 
Check  the  position  of  your  paper  to  see  that  it  is  slanted  properly. 
Watch  the  position  of  your  hand  when  it  does  its  best  writing.  Then 
try  to  keep  that  position.  Write  the  model  shown  on  page  61  twice. 


21.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Mr.  Walter  McKinney  made  the  following  deposits  in,  and  drew 
the  following  checks  upon,  the  Second  National  Bank: 


1  Deposit . 

. .$200.00 

Sept.  9  Check  No.  4. 

. .$  21.83 

2  Check  No.  1 . 

...  12.50 

10  Deposit . 

.  .  .  74.02 

4  Check  No.  2. 

.  .  .  7.85 

10  Check  No.  5 . 

.  .  .  8.03 

6  Deposit . 

.  .  .186.74 

11  Check  No.  6. 

.  .  .117.75 

8  Check  No.  3 . 

.  . .  15.00 

13  Check  No.  7. 

...  8.50 
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Sept.  14  Deposit . $71.72 

15  Check  No.  8. . . .  26.66 

16  Check  No.  9. . .  .  31-40 

17  Deposit . 112.87 

18  Check  No.  10...  21.80 

21  Deposit .  25.00 

25  Check  No.  11...  70.25 

26  Deposit .  82.25 

27  Check  No.  12...  52.75 

28  Check  No.  13...  16.70 

28  Deposit .  17-03 

28  Check  No.  14...  5-00 

30  Check  No.  15.. .  15-00 
30  Check  No.  16...  16.65 


1.  What  was  the  total  amount 
deposited  ? 

2.  What  was  the  total  amount 
of  the  checks  issued? 

3.  What  was  the  balance  of 
cash  on  hand  in  this  account  on 
September  30? 

4.  From  the  above  data,  figure 
the  balance  at  the  end  of  each 
day. 

A  businesslike  way  of  finding 
the  answers  to  these  problems  is 
suggested  by  arranging  your  fig¬ 
ures  in  columns  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  headings:  Date,  Deposits, 
Checks,  Balance. 
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Chapter  IV 


WRITING  AND  TRANSFER  OF  CHECKS 
Topic  i.  How  to  Write  Checks 

The  Most  Common  Substitute  for  Money.  Have  you  ever 
wondered  why  checks  have  become  the  most  common  sub¬ 
stitute  for  money  ?  Have  you  wanted  to  know  how  successful 
people  use  checks  with  such  ease  and  convenience?  The  sim¬ 
plest  kind  of  business  transaction  today  is  to  buy  something, 
pay  for  it  in  cash,  and  carry  it  away;  but  many  things  are 
bought  by  letter,  telephone,  and  telegraph.  They  may  be  paid 
for  by  postal,  express,  or  telegraph  money  order,  or  by  buying 
a  cashier’s  check  or  bank  draft.  It  is  not  always  convenient, 
however,  to  use  any  of  these  every  time  a  bill  must  be  paid.  It 
is  much  easier  to  draw  upon  money  deposited  in  the  bank  by 
writing  a  check,  and  we  can  keep  a  record  of  it  on  the  stub. 
This  not  only  saves  time  but  is  much  more  convenient  and 
usually  accurate. 

The  Check.  The  person  who  deposits  money  in  a  bank  can 
direct  the  bank  to  pay  it  to  another  person  by  writing  a  chec\ , 
or  order  on  a  bank  requesting  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum 


A  Personal  Check  and  Stub 
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of  money  to  the  person  named  in  the  check  or  to  any  person 
who  may  rightfully  present  the  check  for  payment.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  check  be  in  writing  because  the  bank  must 


A  Letter  That  Is  a  Check 
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have  an  order  authorizing  it  to  pay  the  money.  John  Mason, 
for  instance,  has  money  on  deposit  in  the  Union  National 
Bank;  he  owes  $100  to  M.  B.  Daws;  to  pay  it,  he  draws  and 
signs  a  check  upon  that  bank  in  favor  of  M.  B.  Daws,  to  whom 
he  forwards  it. 

Check  Forms.  A  check  does  not  have  to  be  written  in  any 
specified  form.  A  letter  to  the  bank  asking  it  to  pay  the  money 
to  a  certain  person  is  sufficient;  but  many  such  letters  would 
vary  in  size  and  form,  and  prove  inconvenient;  so  banks  give 
check  books  to  their  customers.  The  blank  check  forms  every¬ 
where  are  very  much  alike  and  are  easy  to  understand,  fill  in, 
and  read. 

The  Parties  to  a  Check.  There  are  three  parties  to  a  check: 
drawer,  drawee,  and  payee. 

1.  The  drawer  is  the  one  who  writes  the  check  or  signs  his  name 
to  it,  requesting  the  bank  to  pay  the  money. 

2.  The  drawee  is  the  bank — the  one  on  whom  the  order  or  check 
is  drawn. 

3.  The  payee  is  the  one  to  whom  the  check  is  made  payable. 

Safety  of  Checks.  A  check  cannot  be  cashed  until  the  payee 


Safety  Paper 

Checks  printed  on  safety  paper  cannot  be  altered  by  chemicals  or  erasure  without 
making  the  alteration  apparent. 
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signs  (indorses)  his  name  on  the  back  of  it.  If  someone  other 
than  M.  B.  Daws  signs  Daws’s  name  on  the  back  of  the  check, 
it  is  forgery — a  felony  for  which  the  penalty  is  a  prison  term. 

Most  banks  issue  check  books  that  are  filled  with  blank 
checks  printed  on  paper  that  has  waved  lines  or  a  pattern  or 
design  that  will  show  erasures  if  such  are  attempted.  Some  con¬ 
cerns  have  their  checks  printed  on  safety  paper  that  cannot  be 
altered  by  erasure  or  chemicals  without  making  the  change 
apparent  at  a  glance.  Some  are  printed  with  “fugitive  ink”  that 
shows  up  the  word  “void”  when  an  ink-eradicator  is  used. 

After  a  check  is  indorsed  and  paid  by  any  bank,  it  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was  drawn,  where  the  amount 
(face)  of  the  check  is  deducted  from  the  depositor’s  account 
and  the  canceled  check  is  returned  to  the  depositor,  usually  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  depositor  who  drew  the  check  keeps 
it  as  a  receipt  for  the  amount  paid. 

What  to  Use  in  Writing  Checks.  In  writing  checks,  be 
sure  to  use  ink  and  your  best  handwriting.  Ink  should  be  used 
because  it  is  clearer  and  more  difficult  to  erase  or  change  than 
pencil  writing.  It  is  good  business  to  do  all  you  can  to  prevent 
anyone  from  raising  (increasing  the  amount  of)  your  check. 

Accuracy  and  Care.  You  would  be  careful  in  counting  and 
handling  money,  would  you  not?  The  same  care  should  be 
used  in  writing  checks,  because  they  represent  money.  A 
check  authorizes  the  bank  to  pay  out  your  money — to  deduct 
the  stated  amount  from  the  money  in  your  account,  so  care 
is  essential  in  all  cases. 

The  Check  Book.  The  bank  provides  the  depositor  with  a 
check  book  in  which  are  bound  blank  checks  and  their  stubs. 
The  checks  and  their  stubs  are  separated  by  perforated  lines, 
so  that  the  checks  may  be  easily  torn  out,  the  stubs  being  kept 
in  the  book. 
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The  Check  Stub.  For  each  check  issued,  the  check  stub 
should  carry  a  record  including:  (i)  the  number  of  the  check, 
(2)  the  date,  (3)  the  payee,  (4)  the  amount,  and  (5)  for  what 
the  check  was  drawn. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  fill  in  the  stub  before  the  check  is 
written,  then  it  cannot  be  forgotten — all  details  are  clearly  in 
mind  only  as  you  write  the  check,  and  should  be  recorded  then. 

Why  Keep  Accurate  Check  Stubs.  An  accurate  record  on 
the  check  stubs  will  prevent  the  drawer  from  writing  checks 
for  amounts  greater  than  the  balance  he  has  in  the  bank,  or 
overdrawing.  In  some  states,  overdrawing  is  a  criminal 
offense,  no  matter  what  the  reason  may  be.  There  is  always 
danger  of  overdrawing  a  checking  account  unless  the  check 
stubs  at  all  times  show:  (1)  the  amount  of  deposits,  (2)  the 
amount  of  each  check  drawn,  and  (3)  the  balance. 

The  ruled  lower  section  of  the  check  stub  is  the  space  in 
which  the  arithmetic  of  the  checking  account  is  recorded.  In 
the  space  marked  “Balance  forwarded”  is  written  the  balance 
carried  over  from  the  preceding  check  stub,  which  is  the 
amount  on  deposit  before  drawing  the  check  you  are  writing 
and  filling  in  the  stub.  The  word  “deposited”  is  printed  on  the 
stub  where  an  additional  deposit  may  be  indicated  and  added 
to  the  previous  balance ;  it  is  a  good  idea  to  insert  here  also  the 
date  of  the  deposit.  The  amount  of  this  check,  of  course,  is 
written  on  its  stub  and  the  subtraction  indicated  after  “Total.” 
Finally,  the  balance  is  calculated  and  the  figures  written  on 
the  stub  and  carried  to  the  column  “Balance  forwarded”  of 
the  next  stub. 

The  Number  of  Each  Check.  In  most  check  books,  each 
check  is  attached  to  its  stub  and  both  are  numbered  the  same, 
consecutively.  Numbering  is  for  convenience  not  only  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  the  stub  and  check  but  for  comparison  later  after  the 
canceled  checks  are  returned  by  the  bank. 
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The  Date.  The  month,  day,  and  year  must  appear  on  each 
check,  otherwise  the  date  is  incomplete,  and  the  bank  will  not 
pay  the  check  when  presented.  The  bank  will  not  pay  a  check 
before  the  date  on  its  face ;  so,  if  a  check  is  postdated ,  that  is, 
if  it  bears  a  future  date  instead  of  that  on  which  it  is  issued,  no 
bank  will  cash  it  until  that  date  arrives.  The  attention  of  the 
payee  should  be  called  to  a  postdated  check.  In  turn,  he  should 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  anyone  to  whom  he  may  transfer  it 
by  indorsement. 

The  Amount.  If  the  amount  written  in  figures  on  a  check 
does  not  agree  with  the  amount  written  in  words,  the  bank 
may  do  one  of  these  three  things: 

1.  Refuse  payment  upon  the  check,  in  which  case  it  is  returned  to 
the  drawer  for  correction. 

2.  Adopt  the  safe  procedure  and  pay  the  smaller  amount. 

3.  Pay  the  amount  written  in  words,  whether  it  is  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  amount  written  in  figures. 

The  amount  written  in  figures  on  a  check  should  be  placed 
close  to  the  dollar  sign,  leaving  no  space  for  anyone  to  write 
in  other  figures.  The  decimal  point  may  be  indicated  by  a  dot 
or  a  slanting  line,  or  the  cents  may  be  written  in  small  figures 
placed  higher  and  underlined  or  with  ioo  placed  below  them. 
Here,  again,  leave  no  space  between  the  dollars  and  cents. 


A  Check  for  Less  Than  a  Dollar 
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The  space  where  the  amount  is  to  be  written  in  words 
should  be  filled  completely,  partly  with  a  waved  line  if  neces¬ 
sary.  The  words  indicating  the  amount  in  dollars  are  written 
in,  followed  by  the  cents,  or  hundredths  of  a  dollar;  then  a 
waved  line  drawn  until  it  touches  the  printed  word,  “dollars.” 
If  a  check  is  written  for  less  than  one  dollar,  a  line  should  be 
drawn  through  the  word  “dollars”  and  the  word  “cents” 
substituted. 

Protecting  the  Amount.  If  the  writer  of  a  check  is  care¬ 
less,  leaves  open  spaces  on  the  face  of  the  check,  and  writes 
illegibly,  then  he  is  the  loser  if  the  check  is  raised.  It  is  the 
drawer’s  responsibility  to  protect  himself  and  his  funds  by 
drawing  the  check  with  care  and  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Additional  protection  is 
secured  by  using  a  check 
protector  or  check-writing 
machine  which  stamps,  or 
cuts,  the  figures  into  the 
paper  and  prints  with  in¬ 
delible  ink  so  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  erased  or 
altered.  Checks  shown  on 
pages  70,  72,  and  73  were 
filled  in  on  a  check-writ¬ 
ing  machine. 

Check-Record  Book.  A 
ch  ec\-record  boo\,  or 
chec\  register,  is  usually 
kept  by  concerns  that  issue  a  great  many  checks.  It  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  all  deposits  made  and  checks  drawn.  At  the  time  each 
check  and  check  stub  are  written,  the  entry  is  made  in  the 
check-record  book.  In  the  accompanying  illustration,  the  first 
entry  shows  how  much  was  deposited  on  September  1 ;  it  also 


The  Protectograph 
Check  protectors  are  always  an 
additional  safeguard  against  the 
alteration  of  the  check. 
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A  Check  Register 


shows  the  date  of  the  first  check  issued,  its  number  (No.  i), 
the  payee,  for  what  issued,  and  the  balance.  All  these  items 
must  agree  with  those  on  the  check  stub.  There  are  different 
ways  of  arranging  check-record  books  and  check  stubs,  but  they 
must  show  the  complete  information. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  are  checks  used  so  frequently  as  substitutes  for  money? 

2.  Is  it  simpler  to  write  checks  or  to  buy  a  money  order?  Why? 

3.  Describe  a  check  book. 

4.  Which  should  be  filled  out  first,  the  check  or  the  check  stub? 
Why? 

5.  Are  there  good  reasons  for  taking  care  in  writing  checks? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  drawer  and  the  drawee? 

7.  How  many  times  is  the  amount  written  on  a  check  ?  Why  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  overdrawing  the  checking  account?  Is  it  a 
criminal  offense? 

9.  How  may  overdrawing  the  bank  account  be  prevented  by  the 
depositor  ? 

10.  Describe  a  check  register  and  tell  how  it  is  used. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  parties  to  a  check  and  give  a  definition  of  each. 

2.  Outline  the  information  that  each  check  stub  should  carry. 

3.  Name  the  circumstances  under  which  you  would  prefer  to  re¬ 
ceive  cash  instead  of  a  check. 
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4.  Under  what  circumstances  would  you  prefer  to  receive  a  check 
instead  of  cash  ?  Which  method  of  payment  is  more  often  used  ? 

5.  Give  the  reasons  why  one  should  keep  the  check  stubs  accu¬ 
rately  filled  out. 

Topic  2.  Various  Forms  of  Checks 

The  Payee.  The  depositor  requests  the  bank  to  pay  his 
money  “to  the  order  of”  a  payee.  Usually,  checks  are  made 
payable  to  an  individual  or  business  concern,  but  may  be  made 
payable  to  “Myself,”  “Cash,”  or  “Bearer.”  A  check  made  pay¬ 
able  to  “Myself”  is  usually  written  by  the  drawer  when  he  is 
in  the  bank  and  wants  to  draw  money  in  person.  He  can, 
however,  indorse  such  a  check  with  his  own  name  and  pass  it 
along  to  someone  else. 

If  a  check  is  made  payable  to  “Cash”  or  to  “Bearer,”  it  may 
be  cashed  by  anyone.  Such  a  check,  therefore,  should  be  cashed 
at  a  bank  immediately,  because  there  is  always  the  danger  of 
its  falling  into  the  wrong  hands. 

If  the  words,  “Pay  to  the  order  of,”  are  on  a  check,  and  the 
name,  “James  P.  Brown,”  follows  them,  then  Mr.  Brown  can 
indorse  the  check  to  someone  else.  If  the  words,  “Pay  to  James 
P.  Brown,”  are  on  a  check,  then  the  bank  can  make  payment 
to  James  P.  Brown  only;  but,  if  a  check  reads,  “Pay  to  James 
P.  Brown  or  order,”  then  Mr.  Brown  can  transfer  it  to  another, 
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just  as  with  one  that  reads,  “Pay  to  the  order  of.” 

The  name  of  the  bank  is  always  given,  either  in  the  upper 
center  space  of  the  check,  as  in  the  illustration  on  page  70,  or 
in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  as  in  the  illustration  above. 

Personal  Check.  Voucher  Form.  Any  check  becomes  a 
voucher-form  chec\  by  including  the  notation,  “In  full  for  bill 
of”  followed  by  the  date  of  the  bill,  or  by  writing  on  the  back: 
“When  indorsed,  this  check  is  accepted  in  full  payment  for 
the  following  bill.” 

Voucher  Check.  Single  Form.  The  single  voucher  check  is 
used  by  many  business  houses.  The  space  at  the  left  end  of  the 
check  is  usually  ruled  so  that  the  items  and  amounts  that  are 
to  be  paid  may  be  written  in.  Like  the  personal  check  voucher 
form,  it  usually  carries  the  words,  “In  full  for  bill  of,”  with  its 
date,  or  this  notation:  “When  indorsed,  this  check  accepted  in 
full  payment  for  the  following  bills.”  When  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  payable  indorses  the  voucher  check,  he  thereby 
acknowledges  payment  for  exactly  those  items  written  on  the 
front  or  back  of  the  check,  so  they  should  be  carefully  checked 
as  to  correctness. 

Double  Form.  One  part  of  the  double  form  of  voucher  check 
is  a  check  and  the  other  part  (the  same  size  as  the  check  and 
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attached  to  it)  is  a  statement.  Indorsement  of  this  form  of 
check  means  that  payment  was  received  for  the  items  listed  in 
the  accompanying  statement.  Like  other  checks,  the  voucher 
check  is  returned  to  the  drawer  and  is  his  receipt.  If  the  per¬ 
son  who  receives  a  voucher  check  finds  that  an  error  occurs 
in  the  amount  or  in  any  of  the  items,  the  check  should  be 
returned  for  correction. 

Other  Forms  of  Checks.  Several  other  forms  of  checks  are 
used  in  business  today :  the  counter  check,  the  certified  check,  the 
cashier’s  check,  and  the  bank  draft. 

A  counter  chec\  is  provided  by  a  bank  for  the  convenience  of 
its  depositors,  and  usually  is  written  at  the  bank  by  the  drawer. 

The  certified  chec\  is  one  that  has  had  written  or  stamped 
across  it,  “Certified,”  and  is  signed  by  a  teller  or  cashier,  with 
the  date  of  certification.  It  is  the  bank’s  guarantee  that  the 
drawer  has  on  deposit  funds  to  the  amount  named,  reserved 
for  payment  of  that  particular  check.  Certification  is  requested 
to  avoid  every  possibility  of  failure  in  payment,  such  as  may 
happen  with  an  ordinary  check. 

A  cashier  s  chec\  is  one  drawn  by  a  cashier  upon  his  own 
bank.  It  is  purchased  from  the  bank  and  is  more  readily  ac¬ 
cepted  in  business  than  a  personal  check. 

A  ban\  draft  is  a  check  drawn  by  one  bank  upon  another 


A  Certified  Check 
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in  which  it  has  money  deposited.  It  is  purchased  from  the  bank 
and  is  accepted  more  readily  than  a  personal  check. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  a  check  a  business  letter?  - 

2.  Define  payee. 

3.  Who  can  indorse  a  check  made  payable  to  “Cash”  ? 

4.  What  is  forgery  ? 

5.  How  can  an  ordinary  check  be  made  a  voucher  check? 

6.  Describe  a  voucher  check. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  single-form  and  double-form 
voucher  checks? 
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8.  Describe  a  certified  check.  What  does  the  certification  imply? 

9.  What  is  a  cashier’s  check  ?  Under  what  circumstances  used  ? 

10.  What  is  a  bank  draft? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  If  a  check  reads,  “Pay  to  M.  M.  Brock  $100,”  can  Mr.  Brock 
“order”  the  money  paid  to  Cecil  Berry  &  Company  ?  Why  ? 

2.  Enumerate  some  of  the  items  that  will  make  an  ordinary  check 
a  voucher-form  check. 

3.  Explain  how  a  check  finally  comes  back  to  the  person  who 
issued  it. 

4.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  voucher  checks,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  checks. 

5.  List  the  points  of  similarity  and  difference  between  a  certified 
check,  and  a  cashier’s  check.  How  do  these  forms  differ  from  a  bank 
draft  ? 

Topic  3.  Transfer  of  Checks 

Ease  and  Safety  in  the  Transfer  of  Checks.  Checks' 
change  hands  just  as  money  does.  They  save  those  concerned 
the  trouble  and  risk  of  counting  and  handling  actual  cash. 
The  real  value  of  checks  lies  in  the  ease  and  safety  of  their 
transfer.  How  wasteful  and  troublesome  it  would  be  if  the 
payee  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  his  money  to  be  shipped  to 
him!  The  advantage  of  checks  is  that  they  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  cash.  In  order  to  make  checks  safe  and  as  easy  to 
handle  as  money,  business  has  built  some  protections  around 
them.  If  a  check  reads :  “Pay  to  the  order  of,”  the  payee  can  do 
any  of  three  things  after  he  has  indorsed  it: 

1.  Transfer  it  to  another  person  or  a  business  concern. 

2.  Cash  it  at  a  bank. 

3.  Deposit  it  in  ±fis  bank  to  increase  his  balance. 

Reasons  for  Indorsement  or  Transfer.  A  check  represents 
title  to,  or  ownership  of,  money.  A  bank  will  not  cash  a  check 
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from  a  payee  unless  the  payee  writes  (indorses)  his  name  on 
the  back  of  the  check.  An  oral  or  spoken  request  is  not  recog¬ 
nized,  or  acted  upon,  by  banks.  The  indorsement  serves  the 
following  purposes: 

1.  It  proves  that  the  payee,  or  indorser,  had  the  check  and  cashed 
it  at  a  bank  or  through  transfer  to  another  person  or  business  con¬ 
cern. 

2.  It  means  that  the  payee  releases  his  ownership  in,  or  title  to, 
the  check. 

3.  It  means  that  the  payee,  by  releasing  his  ownership  in  the 
check,  authorizes  some  other  person  to  collect  its  face  value. 

4.  It  usually  means  (see  “Kinds  of  Indorsements,”  page  76)  that 
the  payee  guarantees  that  the  check  is  good.  If  the  payee  indorses  a 
check  to  his  bank  or  to  a  third  person  and  receives  the  money,  and, 
later,  either  the  bank  or  the  third  party  finds  that  the  drawer  has  no 
money  in  his  bank,  then  the  payee  must  refund  the  face  value  of  the 
check  either  to  his  bank  or  to  the  third  person. 

5.  It  proves  to  the  drawer  that  the  payee  received  and  cashed  the 
check  or  indorsed  it  to  someone  else.  When  the  check  is  returned  by 
the  bank,  the  drawer  keeps  it  as  a  receipt. 

Where  Indorsement  Is  Written.  The  indorsement  should 
be  written  on  the  back  of  the  check  near  the  left  end,  but 
writing  it  anywhere  on  the  back  suffices. 

Indorsements  Should  Be  in  Ink.  Indorsements  should  al¬ 
ways  be  written  in  ink.  If  written  in  pencil,  an  indorsement  in 
full  or  a  restrictive  indorsement  may  rub  or  wear  off,  or  may 
be  purposely  erased,  which  would  make  the  check  payable 
just  as  if  it  were  an  indorsement  in  blank  (see  “Kinds  of  In¬ 
dorsements”  below). 

The  Way  to  Indorse.  The  indorsement  by  the  payee  must 
be  in  the  same  form  in  which  his  name  is  written  on  the  face 
of  the  check.  If  the  check  reads,  “Pay  to  the  order  of  G.  Stanley 
Brown,”  it  must  be  indorsed  “G.  Stanley  Brown,”  not  “G.  S. 
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Brown”  or  “George  S.  Brown.”  Sometimes  it  happens  that  the 
payee’s  name  is  not  spelled  correctly,  in  which  case  he  must 
write  it,  first,  exactly  as  spelled  on  the  check,  then,  below, 
indorse  it  correctly  spelled. 

Number  of  Times  a  Check  Can  Be  In¬ 
dorsed.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  times  that  a  check  may  be  indorsed. 

Every  indorser,  however,  simply  by  plac¬ 
ing  his  name  on  the  back  of  the  check, 
guarantees  it  just  as  the  payee  does  when 
he  indorses  it. 

Kinds  of  Indorsements.  Every  indorser  has  the  privilege  of 
using  the  kind  of  indorsement  he  wishes.  He  can  bind  himself 
to  guarantee  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  desires,  but  all  indorse¬ 
ments  must  be  in  writing  and  on  the  check  itself.  The  several 
kinds  of  indorsements  include: 

1.  Full  indorsement,  sometimes  called  “indorsement  in  full.” 

2.  Blank  indorsement,  sometimes  called  “indorsement  in  blank.” 

3.  Restrictive  indorsement. 

4.  Qualified  indorsement,  called  “indorsement  without  recourse.” 

Full  Indorsement.  A  full  indorsement,  or  indorsement  in 
full,  is  one  in  which  the  payee,  or  indorser,  specifies  the  party 
to  whom  payment  shall  be  made.  In  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
tration,  the  indorsement  reads,  “Pay  to  the  order  of  E.  B. 
Dunn.”  No  bank  or  person  will  cash  this  check  until  it  is  in¬ 
dorsed  by  E.  B.  Dunn.  Even  though  lost 
after  G.  S.  Brown  indorsed  it,  no  finder 
could  cash  it  without  E.  B.  Dunn’s  in¬ 
dorsement. 

Blan\  Indorsement.  If  the  payee 
simply  writes  his  name  on  the  back  of  a 
Full  Indorsement  check,  this  is  a  blan\  indorsement,  or  in- 


Twice  Indorsed 
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dorsement  in  blan\.  The  check  is  then 
payable  to  anyone  who  may  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  it  at  any  time,  and  it  may  be 
transferred  any  number  of  times  without 
further  indorsement. 

The  very  ease  of  the  transfer  of  checks 
by  blank  indorsement  is  the  danger  of 
such  indorsement.  It  should  not  be  used  except  when  the  payee 
is  in  his  bank  and  wishes  to  cash  or  deposit  it  at  once.  An  in- 
dorsemeht  guarantees  the  payment  of  the  check;  therefore, 
storekeepers  hesitate  to  take  a  check  unless  it  is  indorsed  by 
the  person  transferring  it.  If  the  signature  of  every  holder  is 
on  the  check,  it  is  not  only  easier  to  trace  those  who  have  held 
it,  but  if  it  proves  to  be  worthless,  then 
the  last  holder  can  look  to  the  one  who 
transferred  it  to  him  to  make  it  good. 

Restrictive  Indorsement.  The  payee 
may  want  to  transfer  the  check  to  an¬ 
other  person  or  to  some  business  concern 
for  a  specific  purpose.  In  such  a  case,  a 
restrictive  indorsement  restricts  the  use 
of  the  check  to  a  certain  purpose.  The  words,  “For  deposit 
only,”  on  the  back  of  a  check,  as  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  mean  that  the  check  can  be  used  only  for  deposit  in  the 
bank  account  of  the  payee.  A  check  indorsed  in  this  way  is  of 
no  use  to  anyone  else. 

Qualified  Indorsement.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  an  indorser  may  wish  to 
order  payment  of  the  check  to  another 
person  but  does  not  wish  to  assume  any 
responsibility  as  an  indorser.  Such  an  in¬ 
dorsement  would  read:  “Pay  to  the 
Qualified  Indorsement  order  of  E.  B.  Dunn,  without  recourse.” 
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Restrictive  Indorsement 


Blank  Indorsement 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  paying  by  check  a  safer  and  an  easier  way  than  send¬ 
ing  actual  money? 

2.  What  is  an  indorsement? 

3.  When  the  payee  indorses  a  check,  does  his  indorsement  protect 
him? 

4.  How  does  the  indorsement  of  the  payee  protect  the  drawer  ? 

5.  On  what  part  of  a  check  should  the  indorsement  be  written? 
Why  should  it  be  written  in  ink? 

6.  If  the  payee’s  name  is  written  incorrectly  on  the  face  of  .  a  check, 
how  should  he  indorse  it  ? 

7.  How  many  times  can  a  check  be  indorsed? 

8.  What  kind  of  indorsement  guarantees  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  indorser? 

9.  What  kind  of  indorsement  guarantees  as  little  as  possible  on 
the  part  of  the  indorser  ? 

10.  If  you  wished  to  order  payment  of  a  check  to  another  person, 
but  to  assume  no  further  responsibility  as  an  indorser,  what  kind  of 
indorsement  would  you  use  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Specify  three  things  that  a  payee  can  do  with  a  check  that 
reads:  “Pay  to  the  order  of.” 

2.  List  the  reasons  for  indorsements. 

3.  Name  four  kinds  of  indorsement. 

4.  If  you  were  the  owner  of  a  store,  and  John  Miller,  a  customer, 
offered  to  indorse  a  check  to  you,  what  kind  of  indorsement  would 
be  the  best  for  you?  Give  your  reasons. 

5.  If  you  were  sending  your  young  brother  to  the  bank  to  deposit 
a  check  to  your  account,  how  would  you  indorse  it?  Give  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  your  answer. 

Topic  4.  Care  and  Identification  of  Checks 

The  Pathway  of  a  Check.  We  have  seen  that  checks  pass 
easily  from  one  person  to  another,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary 
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for  the  holder  of  a  check  to  go  to  the  bank  on  which  it  was 
issued  in  order  to  cash  it.  He  can  transfer  it  by  indorsement  to 
his  bank  or  to  some  other  person. 

If  G.  S.  Brown  draws  a  check  on  the  People’s  National  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  sends  it  to  the  payee,  R.  A.  Lynn, 
of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lynn  may  take  it  to  his  bank,  the 
Depositors  Bank,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  cash  it.  The  Mem¬ 
phis  bank  will 
transfer  the 
check,  through 
the  Memphis 
Clearing  House, 
to  the  Clearing 
House  in  Boston, 
which,  in  turn, 
will  send  it  to 
the  People’s  Na- 
tional  Bank, 
where  its  face 
value  will  then 
be  deducted 
from  G .  S . 

Brown’s  bank 
balance,  and  the 
check  canceled 
and  returned  to 
Mr.  Brown.  A 
clearing  house  is 
an  organization 
established  for 
making  daily 
balances  between 
banks  of  the 


STOP-PAYMENT  REQUEST 
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To  X  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

Please  stop  payment  on  — No. 
dated...  /& .  /  fJ  -  for  £_ 


favor  of . 

In  requesting  you  to  stop  payment  of  this  or  any  other  item,  the  under¬ 
signed  agrees  to  hold  you  harmless  for  all  expenses  and  costs  incurred 
by  you  on  account  of  refusing  payment  of  said  item,  and  further  agrees 
not  to  hold  you  liable  on  account  of  payment  contrary  to  this  request 
if  same  occur,  through  inadvertence  cr  accident,  or  if  by  reason  of  such 
payment  other  items  drawn  by  the  undersigned  are  returned  insufficient. 

This  request  is  effective  for  *30  days,  but  renewals  may  be  made  from 
time  to  time. 

No  stop-payment  request,  renewal  or  revocation  thereof  heretofore  or 
hereafter  given  shall  be  valid  ^f  oral  or  unless  served  at  the  bank. 

Reasons  for  wishing  payment  stopped: 


Hour  stopped  : 


(Signature^  Depositor^! 

Important  Notice  to  Depositor. 

Do  not  issue  duplicate  of  check  or  draft  which  has  beep  charged  against 
your  account  on  the  statement  of  this  br  of  any  other  month. 

(One  duplicate  to  be  retained  by  bank;  the  other  delivered  to  customer.) 

•  Insert  30,  60  or  90  days  or  any  period  of  time  desired. 


A  Stop-Payment  Request 
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same  city  or  district.  Representatives  of  the  various  banks  meet 
together  and  transfer  checks  and  credits. 

Stopping  Payment  on  Checks.  We  see  that  Mr.  Brown’s 
bank  does  not  know  about  the  check  until  it  comes  back 
through  the  clearing  house.  At  any  time  before  the  check  is 
paid,  the  drawer  may  notify  the  bank  not  to  pay  it.  If  the 
drawer  discovers  that  a  check  has  been  lost  (by  the  payee)  or 
stolen,  or  has  been  obtained  in  some  dishonest  way  by  the 
wrong  person,  the  drawer  should  immediately  instruct  the 
bank  on  which  it  is  drawn,  either  by  telephone  or  telegraph, 
to  stop  payment  on  the  check — not  to  cash  it.  The  bank  should 
be  informed  of  the  date,  amount,  name  of  payee,  and  number 
of  the  check.  As  soon  as  possible,  a  letter  to  the  bank  confirm¬ 
ing  the  order  to  stop  payment  should  follow;  then  the  bank 
will  have  full  legal  authority  to  refuse  payment  if  the  check  is 
presented.  If  the  payee  loses  the  check,  the  drawer  will  stop 
payment  on  it  and  issue  a  new  one  to  take  its  place.  The 
illustration  on  page  79  shows  the  form  for  stopping  payment 
that  satisfies  the  bank  requirements  in  New  York  and  some 
other  states.  Various  states  have  different  requirements. 

Checks  Returned  by  the  Bank.  After  checks  are  returned 
by  the  clearing  house  or  other  banks  to  the  bank  on  which 
they  were  drawn,  the  bank  cancels  them  by  a  canceling  ma- 


A  Canceled  Check 
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chine  or  a  rubber  stamp.  The  canceling  machine  perforates  in 
the  check  a  word  or  phrase  indicating  that  the  check  has  been 
paid,  also  the  date.  A  rubber  cancelation  stamp  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Canceling  is  done  to  prevent  further  use 


W.  R  .  MASON 

415  ACADE.VtY  STREET 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


USE  PASS  BOOK  ONLY  AS  A  RECEIPT  IN  MAKING  DEPOSITS 


(gencsiCE  Rational 
Panfe 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


IN— Interest  RT— Returned  Item 

EC — Error  Corrected  CC — Certified  Check 
LST— List  of  Checks  DM— Debit  Memo. 


DATE 

CHECKS  IN  DETAIL 

DATE 

DEI 

sOSITS 

Balance  Brought  Forward 

SEPT 

i,  19- 

384 .17 

SEPT  3 

?6.22 

-'7.40  -  18 .30 

SE  PT 

5 

416.80 

SEPT  7 

112.70 

-  9.19  -  76.40 

SEPT 

20 

312.40 

SEPT  12 

11.69 

-  3.30  -  6.82  -  125.00CC 

SEPT  20 

136.19 

-18.45 

SEPT  27 

35.04 

-10.00  -  25.00 

SEPT  29 

101.69 

Balance  of  your  account  to  close  of  business 

SEPT 

30,  19- 

389.98 

In  receiving  items  on  deposit  this  Bank  obligates  itself  only  as  the  Depositor’s  collecting  agent,  assuming  no 
responsibility  beyond  carefulness  in  selecting  correspondents  and  until  such  time  as  actual  payments  shall  have  come 
into  its  possession,  reserves  the  right  to  charge  back  to  the  Depositor’s  account  any  amount  previously  credited. 


A  Bank  Statement 


of  the  check.  The  bank  returns  the  canceled  checks  to  the 
drawer  at  the  end  of  every  month,  or  at  regular  intervals,  with 
the  bank’s  statement  of  the  depositor’s  account.  Canceled 
checks  should  be  kept  by  the  drawer  as  receipts  for  the  bills. 

Bank’s  Statement  of  Depositor’s  Account.  The  bank’s  state¬ 
ment  shows  in  detail  the  transactions  with  the  depositor’s  ac¬ 
count  during  the  month,  and  includes: 

1.  The  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 

2.  The  deposits  made  during  the  month. 

3.  The  checks  paid — those  returned  through  the  clearing  house. 

4.  Additional  charges  made  by  the  bank. 

5.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
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Reconciliation  of  Bank  Balance  and  Check  Stubs.  The 

bank’s  statement  of  the  depositor’s  account  and  the  depositor’s 
own  check  stubs  would  agree  at  all  times  if  the  bank  were 
informed  as  to  the  checks  he  had  issued.  The  bank  cannot 
know  what  checks  the  depositor  has  issued  until  those  checks 
are  presented  to  the  bank  for  payment,  either  through  the 
clearing  house  or  through  another  bank.  Several  days  or  even 
several  weeks  may  pass  between  the  issuing  of  a  check  by  the 
depositor  and  its  arrival  at  his  bank  for  final  payment. 

The  depositor  does  not  know  what  charges  have  been  made 
against  his  account  until  the  bank  reports  these  items  to  him. 
The  bank  may  have  charged  the  depositor  for  checking-ac¬ 
count  service,  for  the  rental  of  a  safe-deposit  box,  or  for  tax  on 
checks.  It  is  very  necessary  for  the  depositor  to  compare  his 
check  stubs  with  the  bank’s  statement  when  it  is  received.  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  records,  it  must  be 
accounted  for,  and  the  two  records  brought  into  agreement. 
This  process  of  comparison  is  called  reconciliation . 

The  illustration  on  page  81  shows  that  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  Mr.  Mason  had  $384.17;  it  shows  also  that  he 
made  two  deposits — $416.80  and  $312.40;  it  shows  that  he  issued 
sixteen  checks  and  had  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
$389.98.  Mr.  Mason’s  own  check-stub  record,  however,  shows 
a  balance  of  only  $116.76  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  then 
had  to  prepare  a  reconciliation  of  the  bank  balance  and  the 
check-stub  record.  In  checking  over  the  bank  statement  and 
comparing  it  item  for  item  with  his  check  stubs,  he  discovered 
that  three  checks  were  outstanding,  or  had  not  yet  been  re¬ 
turned  to  his  bank  for  payment;  they  were: 


No.  435  .  $  36.19 

No.  437  .  235.04 

No.  440  .  1.99 


Total  outstanding  checks .  $273.22 
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Mr.  Mason  called  upon  his  knowledge  of  business  mathe¬ 
matics  in  solving  this  problem.  He  arranged  the  reconciliation 
in  the  following  manner: 


Balance  shown  in  bank’s  statement,  September  30 .  $389.98 

Outstanding  checks,  Nos.  435 .  $  36*19 

437 .  235-04 

44° .  J-99 


Total  outstanding  checks .  273.22 


Balance  on  the  last  check  stub .  $116.76 


Should  the  last  amount  fail  to  agree  with  the  balance  on  the 
check  stubs,  then  Mr.  Mason  must  go  over  the  figures  again, 
and  if  he  cannot  locate  the  error,  must  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  bank. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  necessary  for  the  payee,  or  holder,  of  a  check  to  go  to  the 
bank  on  which  it  was  drawn  in  order  to  get  the  money?  Why? 

2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  clearing  house? 

3.  Under  what  conditions  must  one  stop  payment  on  a  check? 

4.  For  what  reasons  do  banks  cancel  checks  by  means  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  rubber  stamp  ? 

5.  Why  should  canceled  checks  be  kept  by  the  drawer? 

6.  When  does  the  depositor’s  bank  know  what  checks  the  de- 
positor  has  drawn  upon  it? 

7.  What  does  the  bank’s  statement  of  a  depositor’s  account  show 
to  the  depositor? 

8.  The  reconciliation  of  the  bank  balance  and  the  check  stubs 
means  what? 

9.  Explain  how  to  make  a  reconciliation  if  there  are  checks  that 
have  not  come  back  to  the  bank. 

10.  If  you  cannot  reconcile  the  bank  balance  and  the  check  stubs, 
what  should  you  do  ? 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  pathway  of  a  check  drawn  by 
Dorothy  Corinne  Jenkins  on  the  United  Bank  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  in  favor  of  William  L.  Fox,  who  indorsed  and  cashed  it  at 
the  Peoples  Savings  Bank,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

2.  Briefly  state  how  to  stop  payment  on  a  check. 

3.  List  the  facts,  or  details,  set  forth  in  a  bank’s  statement  of  a 
depositor’s  account. 

4.  Illustrate  and  explain  one  way  of  reconciling  the  bank  balance 
and  the  check-stub  record. 

5.  Mention  the  advantages  in  reconciling  the  bank  balance  and 
the  check-stub  record. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

22.  Bank  Forms 

a.  On  a  blank  bank  check  or  on  a  check  form  you  have  ruled, 
write  your  own  personal  check  in  favor  of  H.  M.  Frank,  for 
$30.75.  Have  your  teacher  act  as  cashier  and  certify  the  check. 

b.  On  a  check  form  that  you  have  ruled,  write  a  cashier’s  check 
on  the  Standard  National  Bank,  in  favor  of  Frank  M.  Hayes,  for 
$21.25.  Sign  your  name  as  cashier. 

c.  Fill  in  a  bank  draft  (one  that  you  have  ruled),  drawn  by  the 
Standard  National  Bank,  Standard,  Illinois,  on  the  Metals  and 
Hardware  National  Bank,  Denver,  Colorado,  in  favor  of  J.  B. 
Thrasher,  for  $325.  Sign  your  name  as  cashier. 

23.  Writing  Checks  and  Check  Stubs 

Rule  four  sheets  of  paper  to  represent  sixteen  checks  with  stubs. 
You  will  need  thirteen  checks  for  this  problem.  Make  each  check 
about  6  inches  long,  each  stub  about  2  inches  long,  and  both  about 
2%  inches  wide.  Make  each  check  with  stub  look  like  the  one 
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illustrated  on  page  62.  Number  the  checks  and  stubs,  beginning  with 
No.  1,  and  sign  your  own  name  to  all  checks.  Base  the  checks  upon 
the  following  transactions  and  record  properly  on  the  check  stubs: 

Sept.  2  Deposited  $137.50. 

3  Drew  check  for  $6,  favor  B.  C.  Smith,  for  supplies. 

4  Drew  check  for  $29.50,  favor  J.  W.  Root,  for  miscellaneous 

merchandise. 

5  Drew  check  for  $40,  favor  E.  D.  Brown,  for  coal. 

8  Deposited  $105. 

8  Drew  check  for  $19.45,  favor  Stanley  Emerson,  for  decora¬ 
tions. 

10  Drew  check  for  $6,  favor  C.  Barnum  Supply  Company,  for 

typewriter  ribbons. 

11  Drew  check  for  $41.85,  favor  J.  C.  Minton,  for  labor  and 

hauling. 

12  Drew  check  for  $3.75,  favor  Charles  Wells,  for  merchandise. 

13  Drew  check  for  $10.25,  favor  the  Factory  Supply  Company, 

for  supplies. 

15  Deposited  $35. 

15  Drew  check  for  $3.25,  favor  Roy  Davis,  for  services. 

15  Drew  chock  for  $4.10,  favor  M.  G.  Thomas,  for  services  and 

materials. 

16  Drew  check  for  $18,  favor  F.  D.  Hart,  for  draperies. 

18  Drew  check  for  $1.78,  favor  William  Evans,  for  merchandise. 
20  Deposited  $85.  . 

22  Drew  check  for  $19.75,  favor  Silas  Whipple,  for  merchandise. 

24.  Reconciliation  of  the  Bank  Statement  of  Depositor’s 
Account  and  the  Check-Stub  Record 

The  Pacific  Company’s  bank  statement  for  the  month  of  June 
is  as  follows: 

Checks  Issued 


June  4 

$24.50;  $12.63;  $2.75 

7 

$124.96;  $98.51;  $12.06;  $40.50 

20 

$234.70;  $10.31;  $7.19 

29 

$117.60;  $75.13;  $111 

29 

$563.20 
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Balance  on  June  1,  $763.23. 

Deposits  were  made  as  follows:  June  4,  $564.80;  June  18,  $619.17; 
June  27,  $500. 

Balance  on  June  30,  $1,012.16. 

According  to  the  Pacific  Company’s  check-stub  record,  there 
should  be  a  balance  of  $552.59  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  San 
Francisco.  By  comparing  the  records  on  the  above  bank  statement 
and  on  the  company’s  check  stubs,  the  bookkeeper  of  the  company 
found  that  the  following  checks  had  not  yet  been  presented  to  the 
bank  for  payment: 

No.  4605 . $  1.25 

4609  .  434.16 

4610  .  24.16 

Prepare  the  reconciliation  of  the  bank  statement  and  the  check- 
stub  record. 


25.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


26.  Business  Writing  and  Indorsements 

In  the  following  situations,  write  the  proper  indorsements: 

1.  September  2.  Check  No.  1  for  $18,  favor  T.  Franklin  &  Com¬ 
pany.  The  check  was  indorsed  in  blank  by  Mr.  Franklin. 

2.  September  9.  Check  No.  2  for  $12.65,  favor  L.  C.  Wallace.  The 
payee  wrote  a  qualified  indorsement  on  the  check  and  transferred 
it  to  C.  C.  Conger,  who  indorsed  it  in  full  and  turned  it  over  to 
George  Groves. 
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3.  September  14.  Check  No.  3  for  $28.50,  favor  Dr.  G.  P.  Owens; 
he  sent  it  to  the  bank  by  his  young  son,  having  indorsed  it  so  as 
to  protect  himself  in  case  the  child  should  lose  it. 

4.  September  17.  Check  No.  4  for  $20,  favor  Mrs.  F.  E.  Reed. 
It  was  indorsed  in  blank  by  Mrs.  Reed,  who  gave  it  to  Elizabeth 
Cabot.  Miss  Cabot  indorsed  it  in  blank  to  M.  A.  Harvey,  who 
transferred  it  to  W.  D.  Wright.  Mr.  Wright  wrote  a  restrictive 
indorsement  on  it  and  transferred  it  to  W.  W.  Edwards  to  be  applied 
on  account. 

27.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Assuming  that  the  checks  in  Problem  26  were  drawn  by  you, 
record  them  on  a  check  register,  together  with  deposits  on  the 
following  dates:  September  1,  $25;  September  6,  $61;  September  10, 
$26.75;  September  15,  $15.  The  balance  at  the  end  of  each  day 
should  be  shown.  (See  the  illustration  on  page  69.) 


Chapter  V 


FINANCING:  BORROWING  AND  LENDING 
Topic  i.  Financing 

What  Is  Financing?  You  may  have  noticed  that  some 
people  seem  always  to  have  money.  They  pay  their  bills 
promptly,  give  to  charity,  take  summer  vacations,  and,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  never  appear  to  have  financial  worries.  These  are  the 
people  who  apply  the  principles  of  good  management  to  their 
financing. 

In  a  business  house,  financing  has  to  do  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  handling  of  money;  it  includes  such  activities  as 


Financing  Is  Necessary  in  All  Business  Enterprises 
Banks  bring  together  surplus  money  and,  under  government  supervision,  make  it 
available  for  developing  business  enterprises  and  keeping  them  in  operation. 
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collecting  and  receiving  money  from  customers,  paying  bills, 
paying  employees,  making  investments,  and  borrowing  money. 
Those  business  houses  that  apply  sound  management  to  their 
financing  build  the  same  kind  of  reputation  as  the  individual 
or  family  that  never  has  any  trouble  with  their  financing. 

Reasons  for  Borrowing.  Both  individuals  and  business  or¬ 
ganizations  sometimes  need  to  borrow  money.  Have  you  ever 
borrowed  money,  or  have  you  ever  lent  money  to  others  ?  The 
need  for  an  individual  to  borrow  money  may  arise  from  the 
expense  caused  by  an  accident,  from  a  desire  to  go  to  college, 
or  from  having  to  pay  taxes  on  the  home.  In  a  like  manner, 
our  best  business  houses  have  justifiable  reasons  for  borrowing. 
One  of  the  most  common  reasons  is  to  buy  materials  for  man¬ 
ufacturing.  Another  is  to  buy  more  merchandise  in  order  to 
have  a  full  stock  on  hand  during  the  season  of  the  largest  sales. 

At  times,  it  is  sound  financing  for  a  business  house  to  bor¬ 
row.  Consider  the  case  in  which  a  retail  store  owner  buys  goods 
amounting  to  $100  under  the  terms,  3/10,  2/30,  n/60.  This 
means  that  if  the  storekeeper  pays  the  bill  within  10  days,  he 
will  be  allowed  to  deduct  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
or  $3 ;  if  he  delays  payment  30  days,  he  may  deduct  2  per  cent, 
or  $2;  but  if  he  waits  60  days,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  entire 
amount  of  the  bill.  The  storekeeper  may  not  have  enough  cash 
on  hand  to  pay  the  bill,  but  he  wants  to  save  the  discount  of  $3. 
He  should  borrow  the  money  from  the  bank,  for  if  he  borrows 
|ioo  at  6  per  cent,  the  interest  will  be  only  $1  for  60  days  and 
he  will  save  $2  by  paying  the  bill  within  10  days.  At  the  end 
of  60  days,  of  course,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  bank  the  $100, 
but  by  that  time,  presumably,  he  will  have  sold  the  goods  and 
have  the  money  to  meet  his  obligation. 

If  this  storekeeper  has  a  number  of  such  bills  each  month, 
he  can  save  a  few  dollars  of  discount  on  each  bill  by  borrowing 
the  money  from  the  bank,  and  soon  be  many  dollars  ahead. 
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The  Lender  Must  Have  Security.  If  a  person  or  a  business 
owner  needs  to  borrow  money,  he  usually  goes  to  a  bank,  be¬ 
cause  banks  are  in  the  business  of  lending  money.  Reliable  banks 
will  lend  money  only  to  persons  and  business  concerns  that 
are,  in  their  judgment,  certain  to  repay  the  money  when  due. 

Most  banks  today  will  not  lend  money  unless  the  borrower 
can  give  security.  The  borrower  may  offer  stocks  or  bonds,  or 
he  may  have  some  one  of  means  act  as  surety,  or  guarantor,  by 
indorsing  the  note. 

Credit.  If  one  builds  a  reputation  for  prompt  payment  of 
debts,  he  can  often  borrow  without  any  security.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  a  person  with  a  poor  reputation  cannot  borrow  money 
at  a  bank  even  on  good  security.  The  bank  considers  the 
“moral”  risk  as  well  as  the  financial  risk. 

If  a  business  organization  wants  to  borrow  from  a  bank,  the 
bank  usually  asks  for  financial  statements  that  show  the  profit 
and  loss  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  the  assets  (what  it 
owns),  liabilities  (what  it  owes),  and  capital  (difference  be¬ 
tween  assets  and  liabilities).  From  these  statements  the  banker 
judges  how  likely  the  business  is  to  pay  the  loan  sought. 

Finance  Companies. 

Business  organizations 
that  specialize  in  buy¬ 
ing  installment  notes 
from  business  concerns 
and  in  collecting  the 
money  from  the  per¬ 
sons  who  signed  the 
notes  are  finance  com¬ 
panies.  Many  retail 
dealers  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  carry 
installment  notes ; 


By  Evoirig  Galloway 

Buying  an  Automobile 
The  consumer  must  consider  carefully  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  car  and  be  sure  that  he  can  finance  it. 
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therefore,  they  rely  upon  a  finance  company.  Each  of  various 
national  automobile  manufacturers  has  a  finance  company  as 
part  of  its  organization. 

Probably  the  most  efficient  work  of  the  finance  companies  is 
that  of  making  collections.  They  either  collect  the  installments 
when  due  or  take  possession  of  the  property.  In  many  large 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Used  and  Repossessed  Cars 

This  parking  lot  is  full  of  cars  traded  in  by  the  owners  or  on  which  they  failed 
to  meet  installments. 

cities,  one  may  see  vacant  lots,  with  signs  reading  “Repossessed 
Automobiles,”  filled  with  cars  taken  from  people  who  could 
not  make  the  payments  on  the  installment  notes. 

Examples  of  Financing.  We  often  hear  people  speak  of 
“financing  an  automobile,”  or  “financing  a  home.”  Both  have 
to  do  with  planning,  but  the  plans  differ  widely.  In  financing 
i  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  for  instance,  there  is  usually  a 
I  down  payment  (including,  perhaps,  a  used  car)  and  twelve 
j  monthly  payments,  or  installments.  The  purchaser  signs  a 
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contract,  twelve  notes,  and  a  mortgage  on  the  car  in  favor  of 
the  dealer,  as  security  for  the  unpaid  debt.  The  automobile 
agency  itself  seldom  handles  the  notes;  it  sells  the  installment 
notes  to  a  finance  company  that  collects  the  money  from  the 
purchaser  of  the  car.  The  same  procedure  is  followed  when 
articles  of  considerable  value,  such  as  radios,  refrigerators, 
pianos,  household  furniture,  and  even  homes,  are  sold  on  install¬ 
ments. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  financing  and  what  are  some  of  the  activities  included? 

2.  Why  do  individuals  borrow  ? 

3.  Why  do  business  concerns  borrow?  Why  is  it  sometimes  a  good 
business  policy  to  borrow  ? 

4.  Explain  how  a  business  man  can  save  money  by  borrowing 
from  a  bank  in  order  to  discount  his  bills. 

5.  Does  the  lender  always  require  security  for  a  loan  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  “moral  risk”? 

7.  Define  financial  statement,  assets,  and  liabilities. 

8.  Give  some  examples  of  financing. 

9.  How  are  most  automobiles,  homes,  and  furniture  purchased? 

10.  Describe  the  activities  of  finance  companies. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  What  is  meant  by  financing  a  family? 

2.  When  a  friend  at  school  borrows  from  you,  do  you  demand 
security  ?  If  you  have  no  security,  and  the  friend  borrows  often  and 
does  not  pay  back,  what  do  you  do? 

3.  If  the  discount  is  2  per  cent  for  cash  on  a  bill  of  goods  for  $100, 
how  much  would  you  save  by  borrowing  money  from  the  bank  at 
6  per  cent  for  60  days? 

4.  List  three  things  acceptable  to  a  bank  as  security  for  a  loan. 

5.  List  a  few  organizations  in  your  community  that  sell  on  the 
installment  plan.  What  rates  of  interest  are  charged  ? 
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What  Are  Notes?  The  individual  who  borrows  money  is 
usually  required  to  sign  a  written  promise  to  repay  at  a  speci- 


A  Promissory  Note 


fied  time.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  specified  sum  of  money 
at  a  fixed  future  time  is  called  a  note  or  a  promissory  note. 

The  face  of  the  note  is  the  amount  stated  therein.  The  ma¬ 
turity,  or  due,  date  is  the  day  on  which  the  note  becomes  due. 

The  time  or  time  to  run  is  the  number  of  days  or  months 
between  the  date  on  the  note  and  the  due  date. 

Notes  may  be  interest-bearing  or  non-interest-bearing,  and 
may  be  made  payable  at  the  place  indicated  on  the  face  of  the 
note.  If  the  place  is  not  named,  it  is  to  be  paid  at  the  maker’s 
place  of  business  or  residence. 

Parties  to  a  Note.  The  person  who  makes  the  promise  to 
pay  is  called  the  maker.  The  one  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
is  called  the  payee.  There  are  only  two  parties  to  a  note  unless 
there  are  more  than  one  maker  and  an  accommodation  in¬ 
dorser  (see  “Indorsements,”  on  page  95).  In  the  note  illus¬ 
trated,  Daniel  Wright  is  the  maker  and  James  K.  Cunningham 
is  the  payee. 

Making  Out  Notes.  Like  checks,  notes  should  be  made  out 
very  carefully.  Always  write  notes  in  ink,  be  sure  that  the 
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amount  is  written  both  in  figures  and  words,  and  never  leave  a 
blank  space  that  some  wrongdoer  may  fill  in  to  your  disadvan¬ 
tage.  Promissory  notes,  together  with  their  stubs,  are  bound 
like  check  books  and  may  be  purchased  from  a  stationer.  The 
note  and  stub  should  bear  the  same  number,  date,  etc.  Printed 
forms  are  not  essential  but  are  more  convenient  and  more 
easily  filled  in. 

Collateral  Loan  Note.  If  a  promissory  note  states  that  the 
maker  has  delivered  to  the  payee  certain  securities  (stocks  or 
bonds)  to  hold  until  the  note  is  paid,  such  a  note  is  called  a 
collateral  loan  note .  If  the  note  is  not  paid  by  the  maker  at 
maturity,  the  payee  has  the  right  to  sell  the  securities  in  order 
to  pay  himself. 


Specimen  Smythe,  John 

5.1,000^00..  •  .  No . l&n .  DUB . septe«b*B..5T...i&5S 

Abilent,  Kansas, . J.Uug... .1.9.35. . 

Ninety  days  -  -  -  - .  after  without  grace,  for  value  received  . 

. .1 . promise  to  pay  to  the  order  of  THE  CITIZENS  SANK  OP  ABILENE,  KANSAS, 

_ One...Th,aulan<i..and.jfl/lQa..r.....-..-...r....-..;.. dollars. 

at  its  office  In  Abilene,  Kansas,  without  defalcation,  with  interest  from....d.&.t.Q . at  the  rate  of 6. ..per  cent  per  annum  until 

paid;  and  a$  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  this  or  any  other  obligation  due  the  said  Sank . ?. . have  deposited 

with  aaid  Bank  the  following  named  security,  tp-wit: . Cs.rtlf-icata.-f,?.l25.6.,...iiS,.O  ..t,aoUS^ad...(J2000.)...- . 

AM  l-en^>  - . . 

K&nj&fcs. . 1 . . . . 1 . :J. . . . . . 


and  in  default  of  tb«  payment  of  this  obligation  at  the  maturity  thereof . ^ . hereby  authorize  and  empower  the  said  Bank, 

or  its  Officers,  Agents  or  Attorneys  or  the  legal  bolder  thereof,  to  sell,  assign  and  deliver  the  said  security  without  notice,  either 
at  public  or  private  sale,  and  to  apply  the  not  proceeds  of  such  sale  to  the  payment  of  whatever  may  be  then  due  on  this  obligation, 

and  whatever  balance  then  remains  may  be  applied  to  any  other  obligation  of.„J&lD.9. . due  or'  to  become  due  to  said  Bank,  and 

then  return  . any ‘balance  remaining;  and. in  case  the  net  proceeds  of  such  security  shall  be  insufficient  to  pay  the 

principal,  interest  end  costs  doe  on  this  obligation  after  safe  is  made^....I  .  promise  to  pay  to  said  Bank,  or  the  legal  holder 

hereof,  the  deficiency  forthwith,  with  interest  from..,._d&tj$ . afthe 'rate  of . $ . per  cent  per  annum,  until  paid.  Should 

the  value  of  said  collateral,  or  any  hereafter  deposited,  be  deemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  holder  of  this  obligation,  insufficient,  the 
undersigned  shall,  upon  demand,  furnish  such  other  security  as  will  ho  satisfactory  to  said  bolder;  and  in  case  of  failure  so  to  do,  this 
note  thereujxm,  at  the  option  of  said  holder,  shall  mature  forthwith,  and  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  said  securities,  or  substi¬ 
tutes.  or  additions,  may  be  sold  as  herein  provided,  at  the  option  of  a^id  holder.  This  deposit  of- security  ie  without  prejudice  to  the 
right  of  the  holder  of  this  note  to  enforce  collection  of  the  same  by  suit  or  in  other  lawful  manner,  without  first  exhausting  said  col- 


i’.  o  ...A)3iI-f.n«T  -Ke«aas- 


A  Collateral  Loan  Note 
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Due  Dates  of  Notes.  A  note  may  be  made  payable  on  de¬ 
mand  instead  of  on  a  specified  date.  It  then  becomes  due  at  any 
time  the  holder  demands  payment.  If  the  holder  does  not  set 
a  date,  then  the  borrower  may  pay  when  he  wishes.  If  a  note 
dated  July  31  reads,  “Payable  one  month  after  date,”  it  falls 
due  on  August  31;  but  if  it  reads,  “Payable  thirty  days  after 
date,”  it  falls  due  on  August  30.  If  a  note  dated  January  31 
is  due  one  month  after  date,  it  falls  due  on  February  28,  if  it 
is  not  leap  year,  but  on  February  29,  if  it  is  leap  year.  If  it  is 
dated  January  31  and  due  “thirty  days  after  date,”  it  matures 
on  March  2,  if  it  is  not  leap  year,  but  on  March  1  if  it  is  leap 
year.  In  other  words,  each  day  is  carefully  counted. 

What  Are  Negotiable  Instruments?  Checks  and  notes  are 
negotiable  (transferable)  if  they  are  so  worded  that  ownership 
or  title  can  be  transferred.  They  are  called  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments  or  negotiable  paper.  On  the  face  of  the  negotiable  in¬ 
strument,  the  words,  “Pay  to  the  order  of,”  “Pay  to  John  Doe 
or  order,”  or  “Pay  to  Jane  Doe  or  bearer,”  make  the  paper 
negotiable.  (See  Topic  3,  Chapter  IV.)  If  the  instrument 
(note  or  check)  does  not  carry  these  words,  then  it  is  non- 
negotiable. 

Indorsements.  Inasmuch  as  checks  and  notes  are  negotiable 
instruments,  their  indorsement  is  similar.  Indorsements  on 
notes  may  be  for:  (1)  accommodation  or  security,  (2)  collec¬ 
tion  only,  or  (3)  partial  payment. 

Indorsement  —  - - - -  Accommodation 

for  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  security 
is  often  demanded 
by  the  payee  where 
he  has  some  doubt  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  maker  to 
pay  the  note  when  due.  The 


Indorsement 
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accommodation  indorser  simply  signs  his  name  on  the  back 
of  the  note,  indicating  that  he  will  be  liable  for  payment  of  the 
note  when  due,  if  the  maker  fails  to  pay.  In  every  such  case, 
the  accommodation  indorser  takes  the  risk  of  having  to  pay 
the  full  amount  of  the  note. 

Indorsement  for  collection  only  is 
placed  on  a  note  by  the  payee  to  indicate 
that  he  has  placed  the  note  in  the  hands 
of  the  bank  for  collection  only.  An  in¬ 
dorsement  in  full  or  in  blank  would 
transfer  title  to  the  bank  and  there 
would  be  no  proof  to  show  that  the  payee 
was  still  the  owner  of  the  note. 

Indorsement  for  partial  payment  is 
placed  on  the  back  of  a  note  every  time 
a  payment  is  made  on  the  note.  Partial- 
payment  indorsements  need  not  be 
signed  but  simply  the  memorandum 
made,  so  that  anyone  would  know  that 
the  note  is  only  good  for  its  face  value 
less  the  sum  of  partial  payments. 

The  Holder  of  a  Note.  The  person  who  has  legal  title  to  a 
note  is  the  holder.  While  the  payee  has  the  note,  he  is  the 
holder;  but  if  he  transfers  it  to  another,  that  person  becomes 
the  holder,  often  called  the  holder  in  due  course,  and  he  can 
hold  both  the  maker  and  payee  responsible  for  payment. 

If  a  Note  Is  Dishonored.  When  a  note  falls  due,  the  holder 
presents  it  to  the  maker  for  payment.  If  the  maker  cannot  pay, 
or  refuses  to  do  so,  the  note  is  dishonored.  The  holder  must 
then  demand  payment  from  the  indorser  or  indorsers  by  going 
before  a  notary  public  and  requesting  him  to  present  the  note 
for  payment.  If  the  maker  still  does  not  pay,  the  notary  issues  a 
certificate  of  protest  and  sends  notice  to  the  maker  and  in- 
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AT  REQUEST  OS 


First  National  Bank,  Garretts villa, 

Ohio 

f  1150.00 

Garrottsville .  n^ir.  July  14  r 

f  0— 

-■  ■■  ■'  ■  iX  ■ 

.  July  12.  19— 

Kievan  hundred  f"+.v - 

drown  by  Connor 

„„  First  National  Bank 

nrHarnf  A.  M.  Grlfflll _ 

Pf  First  National  Bank.  Garrattsville . 

JMjIq 

and  endorsed  by  you,  was  this  evening  PROTESTED  for 
non-payment,  the  same  having  been  presented  and  payment 
demanded,  which  was  refused. 


The  holder  thereof  looks  to  you  for  payment. 


Dorothy  Kramer  (or  last  Indorsed 

1229  West  Wood  Street 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Copies  to  be  sent  to  all  indorsers. 

Notice  of  Protest 

dorsers.  Each  indorser  is  liable  for  the  entire  amount  of  the 
note;  therefore,  the  holder  may  sue  in  court  any  or  all  in¬ 
dorsers.  If  the  holder  collects  the  full  amount  from  one  in¬ 
dorser,  this  one  may  sue  to  collect  from  the  others. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  promissory  note? 

2.  Name  the  parties  to  a  note. 
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3.  Define  the  following:  face  of  a  note,  due  date,  time  to  run, 
holder,  holder  in  due  course. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  maker  of  a  note  and  the 
drawer  of  a  check  ? 

5.  If  it  is  not  stated  on  the  note  where  it  is  payable,  where,  then,  is 
it  to  be  paid? 

6.  When  is  a  demand  note  due  ? 

7.  What  are  negotiable  instruments? 

8.  Describe  collateral  loan  notes  and  tell  how  they  are  used. 

9.  What  are  the  several  ways  of  indorsing  notes? 

10.  What  should  be  done  when  a  note  is  dishonored? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Write  a  promissory  note  in  the  form  of  a  business  letter. 

2.  What  is  the  advantage  of  printed  forms  for  promissory  notes? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  various  kinds  of  negotiable  instruments. 

4.  What  phrases  make  an  instrument  negotiable? 

5.  List  the  various  kinds  of  indorsements  for  checks  and  for 
promissory  notes. 

Topic  3.  Drafts  and  Trade  Acceptances 

The  Collection  Draft.  A  draft,  like  a  check,  is  the  request 
by  one  person  (the  drawer),  addressed  to  another  (the 
drawee),  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  third 
(the  payee). 

The  payee  to  a  draft  may  be  the  drawer  himself,  who  would 
write,  “Pay  to  the  order  of  myself.”  This  kind  of  draft  is  used 
for  collecting  a  debt.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a 
collection  draft  on  Robert  Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  $347.27, 
which  he  owes  the  Standwell  Products  Corporation,  New 
York.  This  company  wishes  to  have  the  draft  collected  by  the 
Traders  Bank  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  so  writes  on  the 
back  of  the  draft,  this  indorsement:  “Pay  to  the  order  of  the 
Traders  Bank  Trust  Company,  The  Standwell  Products  Cor¬ 
poration.”  This  bank  then  sends  the  draft  to  the  drawee’s 
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bank,  the  Eastern  National  Bank,  which  presents  the  draft  to 
the  drawee  for  payment.  There  is  always  an  understanding 
between  drawer  and  drawee  that  a  draft  will  be  drawn. 

The  drawer  can  make  a  draft  read,  “At  sight,”  “Thirty  days 
after  sight,”  or  at  any  other  agreed  time.  The  words  “at  sight” 
make  it  a  sight  draft,  payable  on  presentation;  specifying  a 
certain  number  of  days  makes  it  a  time  draft. 


A  Sight  Draft 


#347..  27_ 


New  York.  N.  Y. .  June  30, 


■k.ivy// rx/-  Traders  Bank  Trust  C omp any - - - - - 


2RS39  ★★★347  Met  2  7  crs 


Q— '  ^ 

Robert  Ryan,  Inc. 


419  West  54  St.,  New  York 
^v342 


fVPAJJDWRT.T.  PRODTTflTfi  CORPORATION 

c/ oJrrJbf}  ~Piij<£/ru  Treasurer 


A  Collection  Time  Draft 


An  Accepted  Draft.  The  drawee  may  or  may  not  accept  a 
draft.  If  he  accepts  it,  he  writes  his  acceptance  across  the  draft 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  on  page  ioo.  It  then  becomes  an 
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accepted  draft,  or  a  promise  on  the  drawee’s  part  to  pay  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  of  money  to  the  order  of  the  drawer  at  a  specified 
time;  therefore,  it  is  a  negotiable  instrument. 


An  Accepted  Draft 


The  Trade  Acceptance.  An  accepted  draft  drawn  by  a  mer¬ 
chant  on  a  customer  who  has  purchased  goods  from  him  is  a 
trade  acceptance.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  trade 
acceptance  drawn  by  Eddy,  Marsh  &  Company,  New  York, 
who  sold  to  William  Curtir,  of  Spokane,  Washington,  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  amount  of  $348.29.  The  draft  on  Mr.  Curtis, 
who  accepted  it,  is  in  payment  of  the  merchandise.  A  bill  for 
the  goods  always  accompanies  a  trade  acceptance. 

The  trade  acceptance  grows  out  of  the  purchase  of  mer- 


A  Trade  Acceptance 
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chandise  from  the  drawer.  It  is  never  given  to  settle  old  ac¬ 
counts  or  for  loans  of  money.  It  is  expected  that  the  sale  of  the 
merchandise  will  provide  the  means  of  paying  the  accepted 
draft  when  it  falls  due;  therefore,  banks  regard  it  as  better 
than  ordinary  acceptances  or  promissory  notes.  The  trade  ac¬ 
ceptance  cannot  be  renewed  and  the  drawee  cannot  be  given 
more  time  to  pay.  Members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banking 
system,  however,  may  borrow  money  on  trade  acceptances 
from  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 


EDDY,  MARSH 

&  COMPANY 

PRODUCERS  AND 

DISTRIBUTORS 

270  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ORDER  NO.1026  ' 

SHIPPED  BY  K#6#  J# 

SOLD  TO  W||_*LiAM  CURTIS 

1248  MARION  AVENUE 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON  t,-,  cashed.*,,  2* d,.™.,  „ 

INVOICE  No  gni 

DATE  |  QUANTITY  |  ITEMS 

1  PRICE  | 

EXTENSION  |  TOTAL 

MAR.  6  IQ  PR.  SHOES 

6  6  PR  STOCKINGS 

6  1  FUR  COAT 

8  50 

3  00 

85  00 

18  00 

245  29 

348  29 

Merchant’s  Bill  of  Goods  Accompanying  Trade  Acceptance 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  draft? 

2.  Name  the  parties  to  a  draft. 

3.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  draft  and  a  check. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  making  a  draft  payable  at 
sight  and  at  a  certain  time  after  date? 

5.  Must  the  drawee  accept  the  draft?  What  happens  otherwise? 
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6.  What  is  done  to  convert  a  draft  into  an  acceptance  ? 

7.  After  a  draft  is  accepted,  it  is  then  like  what  other  negotiable 
instrument  ? 

8.  How  is  the  acceptance  of  a  draft  usually  written  ? 

9.  What  is  a  trade  acceptance? 

10.  How  does  a  trade  acceptance  differ  from  an  ordinary  accepted 
draft  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Why  are  drafts  in  use  today? 

2.  State  the  difference  between  sight  and  time  drafts? 

3.  Write  a  draft  in  which  the  payee  is  “Myself.”  Why  is  such  a 
draft  drawn? 

4.  List  the  reasons  for  making  a  trade  acceptance. 

5.  Explain  why  a  trade  acceptance  is  thought  better  than  a  promis¬ 
sory  note. 

Topic  4.  The  Mathematics  of  Interest  and  Discount 

Interest.  Interest  is  money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  “Why 
is  interest  charged?”  you  may  ask.  If  you  lend  $100  to  a  friend 
for  a  year,  you  lose  the  use  of  the  money  and  he  has  the  use 
of  it.  He  pays  you  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  during  that  time 
you  may  have  lost  an  opportunity  to  buy  useful  things,  to  dis¬ 
count  bills,  or  to  buy  merchandise  to  sell  at  a  profit.  Your 
friend,  therefore,  should  pay  you  $106  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
for  at  6  per  cent  the  money  has  earned  $6,  which  is  called 
interest .  It  is  necessary  to  understand  interest  and  discount  in 
order  to  protect  your  own  interests. 

Interest-bearing  Notes.  Promissory  notes  may  be  interest- 
bearing  or  non-interest-bearing.  If  a  note  is  interest-bearing, 
but  no  rate  is  stated,  the  state  law  must  be  consulted  and  the 
legal  rate  (usually  6  per  cent)  used.  In  many  states,  it  is  illegal 
to  charge  interest  rates  of  more  than  6  per  cent.  Some  finance 
companies  charge  as  much  as  35  per  cent  interest,  but  the  ex¬ 
cessive  rate  is  concealed  in  extra  service  charges.  By  a  special 
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law,  one  type  of  bank  is  allowed  to  charge  as  much  as  38  per 
cent.  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  loans  of  a  finance  company 
are  made  to  people  who  must  meet  the  payments  out  of 
meager  salaries,  many  of  whom  have  persuaded  friends  to  sign 
the  promissory  notes,  or  contracts,  with  them.  If  the  maker 
does  not  pay  the  note  when  due,  his  friend  must  do  so. 

Interest  on  Savings  Accounts  and  on  Notes.  If  you  place 
money  in  a  savings  account  in  a  bank,  in  reality  you  are  lend¬ 
ing  money  to  the  bank  and  you  receive  interest  upon  it  because 
the  bank  has  the  use  of  your  money.  Figuring  interest  on  a 
savings  account  is  easy,  because  this  interest  is  paid  yearly,  half- 
yearly,  or  quarterly.  (See  “Thrift  and  Planning,”  Chapter  VI, 
and  “Savings  and  Investments,”  Chapter  VIII.)  In  figuring  in¬ 
terest  on  notes,  remember  that  the  face  of  a  note,  or  the  sum 
upon  which  the  interest  is  based,  is  called  the  principal;  the 
principal  plus  the  interest  is  called  the  amount . 

The  Basis  of  Interest  Is  Percentage.  The  basis  for  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  interest  is  percentage,  meaning  hundredths.  The 
expression,  “6  per  cent,”  means  six  parts  of  one  hundred,  ex¬ 
pressed  also  6/ 100,  or  .06. 

Six  per  cent  interest  on  $1  for  a  year  is  6  cents.  The  mathe¬ 
matical  way  of  working  it  out  is:  .06  X  $1  =  $  .06.  If  anyone  is 
asked  what  the  interest  is  on  $100  at  6  per  cent,  the  length  of 
time  involved  must  be  considered.  The  basis  of  all  calculations 
of  interest  is  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated.  If  asked  what 
the  interest  is  on  $100  at  6  per  cent  for  six  months,  you  would 
know  that  6  per  cent  means  the  rate  for  one  year;  the  answer, 
then,  is  $3. 

Commercial  Basis  for  Figuring  Interest.  In  figuring  the 
interest  on  loans,  a  year  is  usually  considered  as  360  days,  or 
12  months  of  30  days  each.  This  basis  is  used  by  business  people 
who  borrow  from  one  another  and  for  the  quick  figuring  of 
payments  on  installment  accounts. 
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Banker’s  Basis  for  Figuring  Interest.  Bankers  calculate  in¬ 
terest  with  accuracy.  If  a  customer  borrows  from  a  bank  for  a 
year,  then  360  days  constitute  a  year.  If  the  loan  is  for  one 
month  from  September  1,  the  banker  charges  interest  for  30 
days,  or  1/ 12  of  a  year,  because  the  due  date  is  October  1,  30 
days  away;  but  if  the  loan  is  for  one  month  from  October  1, 
then  the  banker  charges  interest  for  31  days.  A  loan  at  a  bank 
that  falls  due  on  Sunday  or  on  a  legal  holiday  is  not  legally  due 
until  the  next  day,  but  interest  is  charged  for  the  extra  day. 

Net  Amount  Received  from  a  Bank.  If  you  borrow  $50 
from  a  bank,  it  will  probably  deduct  the  interest  in  advance. 
If  you  give  your  note  for  $50  at  6  per  cent  due  one  year  hence, 
the  bank  will  figure  the  interest  as  $3,  and  you  will  receive 
only  $47  in  cash.  This  is  called  ban\  discount,  which,  in  reality, 
is  interest  paid  in  advance.  If  you  want  $50  in  cash,  the  bank 
will  have  you  make  out  the  note  for  $53.19.  Illustration:  $53.19 
less  $3.19  (discount  on  $53.19  at  6  per  cent)  equals  $50. 

How  to  Figure  6  Per  Cent  Interest  by  the  60-Day  Method. 
In  the  easiest,  generally  accepted  60-day  method,  at  6  per  cent 
the  interest  on  $1  for  stated  periods  runs  as  follows: 

360  days’  interest  on  $1  is  .06 
60  days’  interest  on  $1  is  .01 
30  days’  interest  on  $1  is  .005 
6  days’  interest  on  $1  is  .001 
1  day’s  interest  on  $1  is  .0001666 

If  the  rate  is  5  per  cent,  then  you  may  figure  five-sixths  of 
the  interest  at  6  per  cent,  or  if  the  rate  is  7  per  cent,  figure 
seven-sixths  of  the  interest  at  6  per  cent. 

Problems  in  Interest — The  60-Day  Method 

In  computing  interest  by  the  60-day  method,  60  days  is  used  as 
the  basis.  When  the  time  is  less  or  greater  than  60  days,  the  aliquot 
parts  of  60  must  be  found.  The  more  important  and  most  frequently 
used  aliquot  parts  of  60  days  are: 
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30  days  =  ^  of  60  days  10  days  =  £  of  60  days 

20  days  =  of  60  days  6  days  =  ^  of  60  days 

15  days  =  ^  of  60  days  5  days  =  of  60  days 

12  days  =  ^  of  60  days  4  days  =  of  60  days 

To  simplify  the  interest-finding  operation,  use  time  combinations 
that  result  in  aliquot  parts  of  60  having  numerators  of  1. 

Several  time  combinations  are  used  in  computing  the  interest 
charge  by  the  banker’s  60-day  method,  as  follows: 

1.  Problems  of  interest  for  days  that  are  made  up  of  two  aliquot 
parts  of  60  days  as: 


45  days:  69  days: 

30  days  =  ^  of  60  days  60  days 

15  days  =  £  of  60  days  6  days  =  of  60  days 

3  days  =  of  60  days 

2.  Problems  of  interest  for  days  made  up  of  one  aliquot  part  of  60 
days  and  other  days  that  are  aliquot  parts  of  days  already  found,  as: 


36  days: 


48  days: 


30  days  =  \  of  60  days  30  days  =  ^  of  60  days 

6  days  =  £  of  30  days  15  days  =:  f  of  30  days 

3  days  =  ^  of  15  days 

3.  Problems  of  interest  for  days  that  are  made  up  of  multiples  of 
60  days  or  multiples  and  aliquot  parts  of  60  days,  as: 

145  days:  335  days: 


120  days  =  2  X  60  days 
20  days  =  of  60  days, 
or  ^  of  120  days 
5  days  =  \  of  20  days 


300  days  =  5  X  60  days 

30  days  =  \  of  60  days, 

or  of  300  days 

5 -days  =  l  of  30  days 


4.  Problems  of  interest  for  days  that  can  be  worked  more  quickly 
by  subtracting  an  aliquot  part  of  60  days  or  by  subtracting  an 
aliquot  part  of  days  already  found,  as : 


40  days: 

60  days 

20  days,  of  60  day: 


24  days: 

30  days,  \  of  60  days 
6  days,  £  of  30  day: 
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Application 

1.  What  is  the  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent  on  $586  for  44  days? 

$5.86  =  60  days’  interest  charge  at  6%  on  $586 

$2.93  =  30  days’  interest  (  \  of  60  days) 

1.172  =  12  days’  interest  (  £  of  60  days) 

.1953  2  days’  interest  (  ^  of  12  days) 

$4.2973  44  days’  interest  charge  at  6%  on  $586 

2.  What  is  the  interest  charge  at  6  per  cent  on  $640  at  6  per  cent 
for  96  days? 

$  6.40  =  60  days’  interest  charge  at  6%  on  $640 
3.20  =  30  ckys’  interest  (  of  60  days) 

.64  =  6  days’  interest  of  60  days) 

$10.24  =  96  days’  interest  charge  at  6%  on  $640 

What  Discounting  a  Note  Means.  Discounting  a  note 
really  means  selling  the  note.  Most  notes  are  sold  to  banks  or 
to  finance  companies.  Many  business  houses  take  notes  from 
customers  but  discount  the  notes  at  their  banks ;  and  the  banks 
discount  the  notes  at  any  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Dis¬ 
count,  therefore,  is  an  important  business  activity.  The  big 
problem  in  discounting  (selling)  a  note  is  to  determine  how 
much  the  note  is  worth  at  the  time  it  is  sold. 

The  Term  of  Discount.  The  term  of  discount  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  between  the  date  discounted  and  the  date  due.  A 
note  dated  September  15  to  run  for  two  months  would  be  due 
on  November  15.  If  discounted  on  October  1,  the  term  of  dis¬ 
count  will  be  45  days,  and  is  figured  as  follows:  There  are  30 
days  left  in  October  and  15  days  to  run  in  November;  this 
totals  45  days.  If  the  note  is  discounted  October  15,  the  term 
of  discount  will  be  31  days  (16  days  in  October  and  15  in 
November).  The  term  of  discount  is  the  exact  number  of  days. 

Example  of  How  to  Figure  Discount.  A  90-day  non-interest- 
bearing  note  for  $500  is  discounted  at  6  per  cent  60  days  before 
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it  is  due.  The  net  proceeds  will  be  $495  and  the  discount  $5 
(6  per  cent  of  $500  for  60  days  equals  $5).  In  figuring  discount, 
the  rule  is  that,  at  any  time  before  it  is  due,  a  note  is  worth  its 
due-date  value  minus  the  interest  on  its  due-date  value  for  the 
number  of  days  between  the  date  discounted  and  the  date  due. 

The  special  terms  used  in  referring  to  notes  are: 

1.  The  face,  the  sum  for  which  the  note  is  drawn. 

2.  Interest,  a  stated  percentage  of  the  face. 

3.  The  amount,  the  face  plus  the  interest. 

4.  Discount,  the  percentage  figured  on  the  amount. 

5.  The  proceeds,  the  amount  minus  the  discount. 

When  figuring  the  discount  of  an  interest-bearing  note,  one 
should  give  special  attention  to  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations. 


Problems  in  Discounting  Notes 


Finding  the  proceeds  of:  (1)  a  non-interest-bearing  note,  and 
(2)  an  interest-bearing  note. 

1.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  $1,200  note  dated  October  30,  1937,  and 
due  in  4  months,  if  it  is  discounted  on  January  2  at  6  per  cent. 


Face  of  note . $1,200.00 

Date  of  maturity...  Feb.  28 

Term  of  discount.  .. 57  days 

Discount  .  $11.40 

Proceeds  . $1,188.60 


4  months  from  October  30  (date  of  note) 
is  February  28. 

The  number  of  days  from  January  2  (date 
of  discount)  to  February  28  (date  of 
maturity)  is  57  days. 

The  interest  on  $1,200  at  6%  for  57  days 
is  $11.40. 

$1,200  —  $11.40  =  $1,188.60 


2.  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  $3,750  note,  bearing  interest  at  5  per 
cent,  dated  December  16,  1936,  and  due  in  3  months,  if  it  is  dis¬ 
counted  on  January  4  at  6  per  cent. 
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Face  of  note . $3,750.00 

Interest  on  note ....  46.88  $37.50  =  interest  at  5%  for  72  days  on 

$3,750 

9.38  =:  interest  at  5%  for  18  days  (£  of 
72) 


$46.88  =  interest  at  5%  for  90  days  on 
$3,750 


3  months  from  December  16 
Number  of  days  from  January  4  (date  of 
discount)  to  March  16  (date  of  matur¬ 
ity): 

From  Jan.  4 . 27  days 

Feb . 28  days 

To  Mar.  16 . 16  days 


Term  of  discount . 71  days 

Discount  .  $44.93  $37.9688  =  interest  at  6%  for  60  days  on 

$3,796.88 

3.7968  =  interest  at  6%  for  6  days  ( 
of  60) 

3.1640  =  interest  at  6%  for  5  days  (^ 
of  60) 

$44.9296  =  interest  at  6%  for  71  days  on 
$3,796.88 

Proceeds . $3,751.95  $  3,796.88  =  Amount  or  value  at  matur- 

ity 

44.93  i—  Discount 
$  3,751.95  =  Proceeds 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  If  no  interest  rate  is  stated  on  a  note,  what  rate  is  usual? 

2.  Is  it  legal  to  charge  more  than  6  per  cent  interest  on  a  note? 

3.  What  is  the  risk  in  accommodation  indorsement? 

4.  Define  interest. 

5.  Why  is  interest  charged? 


Amount  or  value 

at  maturity . $3,796.88 

Date  of  maturity...  Mar.  16 
Term  of  discount..  . 71  days 
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6.  Define  principal  and  amount. 

7.  What  does  per  cent  mean? 

8.  If  a  note  for  $100  is  given  for  two  months  with  interest  at  6 
per  cent,  what  does  the  6  per  cent  mean? 

9.  What  is  the  commercial  basis  for  figuring  interest? 

10.  Explain  what  discounting  a  note  is  and  why  it  is  done. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest  in  your  state?  What  is  the 
highest  rate  that  may  be  charged  there? 

2.  How  often  is  interest  computed  on  savings-bank  accounts? 

3.  What  rate  of  interest  is  paid  by  savings  banks  in  your  com¬ 
munity  ? 

4.  What  is  the  method  of  figuring  interest  by  the  60-day  method  ? 

5.  How  is  discount  figured?  Give  an  example. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text ,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

28.  Writing  Promissory  Notes 

Write  three  promissory  notes  based  on  the  following  facts: 

a.  Mr.  Frank  Darcy  lends  Allan  Oviatt  $500  for  sixty  days,  with¬ 
out  interest,  on  September  30,  1939. 

b.  Miss  Gertrude  Fisher  borrows  $400  from  the  Central  National 
Bank  for  ninety  days,  with  interest  at  7  per  cent.  Write  the  note  and 
date  it  September  1,  1939. 

c.  Mr.  James  C.  Long  is  the  maker;  Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson  is  the 
payee;  the  face  of  the  note  is  $250;  the  date  is  September  16,  1939; 
the  time,  one  year;  the  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 

29.  Filling  in  a  Collateral  Loan  Note 

Mr.  Guy  L.  Spencer  has  made  arrangements  with  the  National 
City  Bank  to  borrow  $2,000.  He  is  to  give  the  bank  a  note  for  six 
months  and  pledge  the  following  securities  as  collateral: 
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10  Shares  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  common 
stock. 

15  Shares  Standard  Brands  Company  preferred  stock. 

12  Shares  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  common  stock. 

6  Shares  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  common  stock. 

Make  out  a  collateral  loan  note  (see  page  94). 

30.  Drawing  Drafts 

a.  The  Buckeye  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
owes  your  firm,  the  Forest  City  Rubber  Company,  $2,500.  Because 
you  received  no  reply  to  various  letters  requesting  payment,  you 
notified  the  company  that  if  you  did  not  hear  from  them  within 
ten  days  you  would  draw  a  sight  draft  on  them.  The  ten  days  have 
passed,  and  you  have  not  heard  from  them.  You  have,  therefore, 
written  them  that  you  are  drawing  on  them  today  through  the 
Standard  Trust  Company  as  the  payee.  Fill  in  a  sight  draft  and 
sign  it  as  treasurer  of  your  firm. 

b.  On  a  form  that  you  have  provided,  make  out  a  draft  for  $350, 
payable  ten  days  after  date,  in  which  you  are  the  payee  and  drawer 
and  Thomas  Simpson  is  the  drawee, 

31.  Making  Out  a  Merchant’s  Bill  and  a  Trade  Acceptance 

Make  out  a  bill  for  goods  sold  today  to  Henry  Bartholomew, 
Albany,  New  York,  by  B.  B.  Davis  &  Company.  The  items  are  as 
follows:  10  pairs  of  shoes  at  $8.50;  12  pairs  of  hose  at  $1.35;  1  fur 
coat  at  $450;  2  hats  at  $5.50.  Fill  in  a  trade  acceptance,  drawn  by 
B.  B.  Davis  &  Company,  and  make  it  payable  30  days  after  date. 
Have  one  of  your  friends  act  as  Mr.  Bartholomew  in  accepting  the 
draft.  Make  it  payable  at  the  Continental  National  Bank  of  Albany. 


32.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 
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Your  position  while  you  are  writing  is  extremely  important.  Have 
you  ever  noted  your  own  writing  position  in  a  large  mirror?  Have 
you  watched  students  in  school  while  they  were  writing?  In  order 
that  you  may  get  the  best  results  from  your  writing  position,  the 
following  five  points  should  be  remembered: 

1.  Keep  position  or  posture  erect. 

2.  Keep  head  and  spine  in  a  straight  line. 

3.  Sit  with  hips  well  back  in  the  chair. 

4.  Lean  forward  a  little  from  the  hips. 

5.  Have  elbows  overhanging  the  desk  top  slightly. 

Note:  If  you  are  left-handed,  the  slant  of  your  paper  should  be  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  paper  used  by  the  right-handed 
writer. 

34.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  What  is  the  amount  of  interest  in  each  of  the  following? 

(1)  $750  for  60  days  at  6%  (3)  $500  for  6  months  at  8% 

(2)  $75  for  180  days  at  6%  (4)  $875  for  15  days  at  5% 

b.  What  is  the  bank  discount  upon  the  following  amounts? 

(1)  $1,500  for  60  days  at  6%  (3)  $750  for  3  months  at  7% 

(2)  $375  for  180  days  at  6%  (4)  $2,500  for  1  year  at  4%% 

c.  What  is  the  due  date,  the  term  or  days  of  discount,  the  amount 
of  discount  and  the  proceeds,  or  value,  on  the  discount  day,  if  each 
of  the  following  notes  bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  and 
is  discounted  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent: 


Face  of  Time  to  Date  of 
Date  Note  Run  Discount 

September  24 .  $1,000  1  month  Oct.  10 

March  30 .  500  180  days  July  1 

April  1..... .  1,000  102  days  June  30 


Chapter  VI 


THRIFT  AND  PLANNING 
Topic  i.  What  Thrift  Is 

Thrift  Is  Planning.  Thrift 

is  a  matter  of  planning  our 
lives  so  that  we  use  care  and 
wisdom  in  the  management 
of  opportunities,  money,  and 
the  things  we  possess.  There 
are  many  kinds  of  thrift  be¬ 
sides  money  saving.  You  can 
be  a  spendthrift  of  time, 
health,  energy,  education, 
recreation,  and  possessions ; 
yes,  even  of  government 
services  or  choice  of  your  life 
work,  just  as  easily  as  you 
can  be  a  spendthrift  of  money.  We  must  respect  thrift,  if  it  is 
well  thought  out  and  planned,  though  we  should  shun  false 
economy  as  well  as  extravagance. 

Thrift  in  the  Use  of  Time.  Time  saving  is  most  important, 
because  one  has  just  so  many  hours  in  a  day,  and,  as  they  may 
not  be  increased  or  decreased,  your  activities  should  be  well 
planned.  Have  you  any  acquaintances  who  seem  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  and  still  have  time  for  many  other  things?  Some 
planned  examples  of  thrift  in  the  use  of  time  may  be  observed 
in  a  railroad  time  schedule;  every  worker  knows  just  what  he 
is  expected  to  do,  and  the  “flyer,”  or  special  train,  speeds  on  its 
way  as  planned.  What  can  you  do  in  planning  your  time  better 
for  rising  in  the  morning,  bathing,  dressing,  eating,  studying, 
playing,  exercising,  and  going  to  school? 
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Thrift  in  the  Use  of  Time 
Future  success  often  depends  upon  daily 
reading  and  study. 
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Thrift  in  the  Use  of  Health.  Another  matter  for  careful 
planning  is  thrift  in  the  use  of  health.  If  we  neglect  to  plan, 
bad  habits  develop  and  health  may  fail.  It  is  a  precious  posses¬ 
sion  and  should  be  guarded,  for  without  health  one  can  do 
nothing,  because  health  is  energy — the  ability  to  do  things. 
Can  you  imagine  a  tired,  sick,  listless  person  enjoying  life? 
Guard  your  health  activities  constantly  and  never  leave  them 
out  of  your  plan  of  life. 

Thrift  in  the  Use  of  Education.  Why  stumble  through 
school?  Remember,  you  go  through  school  only  once.  Why 
take  a  course  you  do  not  like  or  will  not  use  ?  Try  to  get  well 
enough  acquainted  with  yourself  to  select  what  you  need  and 
want,  and  give  yourself  the  opportunity  to  succeed  ?  How  many 
people  have  said,  “If  only  I  had  had  a  chance!”  Think  of  the 


Using  Health  Thriftily 
Daily  exercise  is  important  in  maintaining  health. 
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successful  people  you  know  who  were  thrifty  in  getting 
through  high  school  and  in  earning  their  way  through  college, 
who  now  are  thrifty  in  constantly  learning  more  about  their 
jobs.  A  successful  man  says,  “If  you  don’t  have  a  chance,  make 
a  chance.”  That  is  real  thrift  and  planning. 

Thrift  in  the  Use  of  Possessions  and  Materials.  If  thrifty 
in  the  use  of  possessions  and  materials,  you  gain  additional  de¬ 
sirable  things  through  the  savings  effected.  You  should  be 
thrifty  in  the  use  of  furniture  and  equipment,  both  at  home 
and  at  school,  for  it  costs  money  to  replace  these  things,  and 
that  means  loss.  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  neighbor’s  home  with 
carelessly  used  furniture  that  was  badly  scratched  and  worn? 
Such  treatment  of  possessions  and  materials  indicates  shift¬ 
lessness  and  failure — never  success.  Whether  using  your  own 
materials  or  those  furnished  by  the  school,  cultivate  thrift. 
Why  waste  anything?  It  costs  someone  money. 

Thrift  in  Business.  Thrift  in  the  use  of  human  resources 
is  just  beginning  to  be  understood  by  business  and  industry, 
and  man  power  is  their  most  precious  possession.  Without  it, 
all  business  dies.  Employees,  therefore,  are  carefully  trained 
in  an  effort  to  see  that  everyone  is  in  the  right  position.  The 
personnel  and  employment  departments  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  help  to  select  and  train  the  right  persons. 

Another  example  of  thrift  may  be  seen  in  business  and  in¬ 
dustry.  Business  concerns  buy  in  large  quantities  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  prices,  and  most  concerns  can  reduce 
waste  by  keeping  close  watch  of  costs  and  by  developing  by¬ 
products.  Tomato  juice,  pineapple  juice,  gasoline,  coal  gas, 
soap,  certain  oils,  and  cotton  seed  once  were  waste  by-products 
of  various  industries,  but  today  many  large  industries  have  been 
developed  solely  to  utilize  these  by-products. 

Inventions  Are  Forms  of  Thrift.  The  invention  of  new 
machines  means  the  saving  of  time,  energy,  or  material. 
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Larger  locomotives,  streamline  trains,  faster  steamships,  and 
speedier  airplanes  result  in  the  saving  of  time.  Automatic 
machines  that  handle  iron  and  steel  save  human  life  and 
health  and  give  better  and  cheaper  products  to  the  world. 
Typewriters  and  other  office  machines  keep  pace  with  expand¬ 
ing  business  and  industry  and  facilitate  clerical  work. 


Shorthand  Speeds  Up  Work 

The  same  material  written  in  longhand  and  in  shorthand.  Notice  that  the  longhand 
fills  nine  lines  and  the  shorthand  only  four  lines. 
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Not  only  do  such  mechanical  inventions  result  in  many  sav¬ 
ings,  but  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing  things  also  make 
for  thrift.  Shorthand,  for  instance,  has  speeded  up  the  work  of 
business,  revolutionized  the  office,  greatly  multiplied  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  owners  and  managers,  and  opened  up  new  avenues 
of  employment  for  millions  of  workers. 

Thrift  Through  the  Use  of  Government  Services.  Op¬ 
portunities  for  thrift  through  using  government  services  fre¬ 
quently  occur.  Police  and  fire  departments  are  at  our  service 
in  time  of  need  to  assist  in  protecting  and  saving  our  property. 
Copies  of  many  government  bulletins  and  publications  that 
supply  information  as  to  the  best  or  most  economical  way  to 
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Students  Learning  to  Vote  Intelligently  As  Good  Citizens 
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do  things  may  be  had  for  the  asking  and  are  worth  much 
toward  training  in  thrift.  To  support  your  government  as  a 
thrifty  citizen,  you  must  always  consider  civic  duty  and  vote 
intelligently,  which  requires  thought  and  information. 

The  best  way  to  become  a  thrifty  citizen  is  to  understand 
what  the  government  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  Much  can  be 
learned  by  reading,  observation,  and  study,  and  you  should 
miss  no  opportunity  to  gain  knowledge  of  this  sort.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  itself  practices  thrift  by  conserving  natural  resources; 
by  planning  and  constructing  roads,  harbors,  and  waterways; 
and  by  promoting  the  education  and  health-  of  citizens. 

Thrift  in  the  Choice  of  Life  Work.  Thrift  in  the  choice 
of  one’s  life  work  is  accomplished  when  you  make  thought¬ 
ful  examination  of  your  capacities  and  preferences  and 
careful  investigation  of  opportunities  in  the  field  you  may 
choose.  Various  occupations  and  professions  require  different 
periods  for  training,  but  planning  in  advance  is  advisable  in 
all  cases;  it  enables  one  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  abilities. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  worst  kind  of  spendthrift  is  the  one 
who  bungles  his  own  career. 

Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  say,  “If  I  were  twenty  years 
younger,  I  would  do  so-and-so”?  Why  did  he  not  do  it  when 
he  was  twenty  years  younger  ?  Has  he  been  on  the  wrong  track 
for  twenty  years  and  just  found  it  out?  One  must  think  of 
education  seriously,  because  every  type  of  work  should  be 
prepared  for.  Working  toward  a  definite  goal  is  not  drudgery, 
but  a  pleasure,  if  it  is  the  right  goal  for  you ;  but  if  you  fail  to 
make  the  right  choice,  you  may  wreck  your  career. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  there  any  difference  between  thrift,  planning,  and  good 
management  ? 

2.  What  does  thrift  include  in  addition  to  saving  money? 
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3.  How  is  it  possible  to  be  thrifty  as  to  health  ? 

4.  Why  do  some  people  say,  “If  only  I  had  had  a  chance”  ?  Which 
j.s  better,  having  a  chance  or  making  a  chance? 

5.  Will  it  pay  you  to  plan  your  education?  Why? 

6.  If  textbooks  are  furnished  free  by  the  public  schools,  does  that 
mean  that  no  one  pays  for  them  ?  Explain. 

7.  Are  fire  and  police  departments  examples  of  community  thrift  ? 

8.  Does  a  thrifty  citizen  vote?  Why? 

9.  How  is  conservation  of  our  national  resources  a  responsibility 
of  the  nation? 

10.  What  is  business  doing  to  eliminate  waste? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  five  examples  or  situations  illustrating  thrift  in  the  use  of 
time. 

2.  Estimate  how  much  time  you  lost  last  week  in  looking  for  your 
clothes  and  school  supplies;  in  copying  inaccurate  and  careless  work; 
in  trips  to  and  from  school;  and  in  running  errands.  Upon  what 
items  could  you  have  saved  considerable  time? 

3.  List  ten  examples  or  situations  in  which  thrift  may  be  practiced 
in  the  use  of  materials  and  possessions  in  the  home,  in  school,  in 
clubs,  in  church,  and  in  the  community. 

4.  List  several  reasons  why  a  community  has  good  schools. 

5.  Name  twenty  inventions  that  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  time, 
health,  energy,  or  materials. 

Topic  2.  Civic  Thrift  and  Planning 

Cost  of  Government.  A  large  part  of  government  income 
is  derived  from  taxes,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  more 
citizens  than  usual  are  unable  to  pay  their  taxes  promptly, 
with  the  result  that  the  Government’s  income  is  smaller  than 
was  expected.  The  cost  of  government  has  become  so  great  in 
recent  years  that  most  national  governments  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  handling  their  finances  on  the  budget  plan.  This 


Our  Federal  Government  Follows  a  Building  Plan 
The  Federal  buildings,  Washington,  are  an  example  of  many  years  of  planning. 
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means  planning  future  expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  income 
expected.  A  budget  is  a  record  of  the  estimated  income  for 
a  definite  period,  say  the  coming  year,  plus  a  record  of  how 
that  income  is  to  be  spent.  In  the  United  States,  the  budget, 
prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department,  is  a  valuable  guide  for 
Congress  in  making  appropriations  to  pay  for  the  expense  of 
government.  This  type  of  planning  is  a  very  important  means 
of  keeping  governments  from  going  deeply  into  debt. 

1  The  term,  “balancing  die  budget,”  means  bringing  about  a 
‘balance  between  the  estimated  income  and  the  expenses  that 
[are  planned  for  a  future  period.  To  balance  the  budget,  it  is 
necessary  to  reduce  expenses  or  to  impose  new  taxes  to  increase 
the  income. 

Civic  Thrift.  At  times,  cities  find  themselves  with  decreased 
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income  from  taxes  and  have  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the 
usual  expenses  for  city  government.  This  has  been  the  case  so 
often  in  recent  years  that  most  of  the  large  cities  now  have 
adopted  the  budget  plan.  From  tax  income,  the  city  pays  for 
such  special  things  as:  police  and  fire  protection,  schools,  city 
parks,  paving,  sanitation,  street  cleaning,  and  city  lights.  These 
are  activities  that  concern  the  well-being  of  all  who  live  in 
cities,  and  it  is  important  that  the  city  finances  be  handled  in 
such  a  way  that  there  will  always  be  funds  with  which  to  pay 
for  these  city  activities.  Thrift  and  planning  by  those  in  charge 
of  our  city  governments  result  in  lower  taxes  and  better  service. 

Real  Estate  Taxes.  The  main  source  of  income  for  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  is  taxes  on  real  estate  (land  and  buildings). 
A  value  is  placed  upon  every  piece  of  real  estate  in  the  city  or 
town  by  an  assessor,  one  of  the  county  or  local  officials.  If  the 
total  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  town  is  $5,000,000  and 
the  total  expenses  are  $107,500  a  year,  then  the  tax  rate  should 
be  $.0215,  obtained  by  dividing  $107,500  by  $5,000,000.  For 
that  year,  the  real-estate  owner  must  pay  $.0215  on  each  dollar 
of  assessed  value  on  his  property.  The  rate  may  be  spoken  of 
as  “2  cents  il/2  mills.”  If  a  property  owner  has  a  home  assessed 
at  $4,500,  he  must  pay  a  tax  of  $.0215  X  $4,500,  or  $96.75.  Taxes 
are  sometimes  collected  half-yearly,  but  more  often  yearly. 

What  Happens  to  the  Taxes.  We  can  only  touch  upon  the 
subject  of  taxes  here.  What  we  are  most  interested  in  is  what 
happens  to  the  taxes  collected  and  how  thrifty  in  spending  the 
money  a  district  can  be.  If  a  city  paves  a  street,  it  needs  money 
to  pay  for  materials  and  work.  One  way  to  finance  such  a 
project  is  to  issue  bonds  (long-term  promissory  notes)  for  the 
amount  to  be  spent.  A  bank,  bonding  house,  or  individual  may 
buy  the  bonds.  The  money  is  paid  to  the  paving  contractors, 
but  the  city  still  owes  the  amount  of  the  bonds.  The  problem 
is  to  collect  enough  money  each  year  to  pay,  or  retire,  the  bonds. 
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The  following  tax  budget  shows  the  kind  of  information  the 
intelligent  taxpayer  should  have. 

Tax  Budget 

Expenditures,  Administration,  and  Maintenance 

Executive  Department  . $  24,633.50 

Legislative  Department  .  93,716.00 

Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  495.00 

Board  of  Settlement .  200.00 

Finance  Department .  121,412.00 

Law  Department  .  63,799.50 

Assessment  and  Taxation  Department  58,772.00 

Board  of  Contract  and  Supply .  13,218.75 

Civil  Service  Commission  .  6,472.80 

Judiciary  Department  .  53,044.50 

Public  Works  Department  .  1,788,335.48 

Street  Lighting .  306,550.00 

Community  Service  Commission  .  .  80,280.00 

Public  Safety  Department  .  1,614,544.25 

Public  Health  Department .  312,371.40 

Yonkers  Public  Library .  65,943,00 

Department  of  Charities  .  246,446.00 

Department  of  Buildings .  48,015.00 

Department  of  Weights  and  Measures  5,813.00 

Examining  Board  of  Engineers  .  2,690.00 

Examining  Board  of  Plumbers .  420.00 

Zoning  Board  of  Appeals .  1,110.00 

Miscellaneous  .  293,887.76 


Total,  Administration  and  Mainte¬ 
nance,  exclusive  of  Education  and 

Water  . $5,202,169.94 

Water  Bureau  .  . . . $  446,927.00 

Board  of  Education .  3,572,563.34  4,019,490.34 


Total,  Administration  and  Maintenance 


$9,221,660.28 
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Bonds  usually  are  issued  for  a  certain  period,  as  for  ten,  fif¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  years.  They  bear  interest,  so  the  city  must  col¬ 
lect  from  property  owners  sufficient  taxes  to  pay  the  interest 
annually  to  the  bondholders  and  keep  in  reserve  a  smkjng 
fund,  so  that  the  bondholders  may  be  paid  off  in  full  at  the 
end  of  the  stated  term  of  years.  About  one-tenth  of  the  face 
value  of  the  bond  is  set  aside  every  year  as  a  sinking  fund,  so 
that  the  bonds  may  be  redeemed  (paid)  when  due.  Taxes 
above  the  bond  requirements  are  used  for  city  expenses. 

Government  Income.  The  Federal  Government  receives  in¬ 
come  from  other  sources,  such  as  income  taxes,  excises,  duties, 
etc.  Many  state  governments  also  receive  taxes  from  incomes 
and  sales;  and  city  and  town  governments  collect  money  for 
license  fees,  franchises,  concessions,  etc. 

One  out  of  every  seven  persons  is  employed  by  local,  state, 
or  Federal  governments,  so  it  is  plain  that  the  business  of 
government  is  large,  important,  and  expensive. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Irrigation  Is  the  Result  of  Planning 

Great  dams  and  reservoirs  built  by  the  Government  for  irrigation  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  are  examples  of  planning  and  thrift  in  the  control  of  floods  prevention  of 
soil  erosion,  and  reclamation  of  dry  areas. 
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Civic  Budgets.  Every  governmental  agency  should  have  a 
budget  and  keep  expenditures  within  its  estimate.  The  daily 
record  of  income  and  expenses  will  show  how  closely  the 
budget  is  being  followed,  and  adjustments  may  be  made  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  idea  is  to  promote  civic  thrift — to  prevent  a 
deficit  by  paying  out  less  money  than  is  taken  in.  An  under¬ 
standing  of  personal  and  family  budgets,  as  explained  in  the 
succeeding  chapter,  will  help  you  to  understand  civic  budgets. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  have  governments  established  plans  for  income  and 
expense  ?  What  is  this  plan  called  ? 

2.  From  what  source  do  governments  derive  most  income? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression,  “balancing  the  budget”  ? 

4.  Define  budget  and  tell  how  it  may  be  used  in  government. 

5.  What  is  an  assessor? 

6.  In  what  way  is  the  tax  rate  determined? 

7.  How  do  you  read  the  following,  $.0123,  $.0148,  $.0175,  when 
referring  to  tax  rates  ? 

8.  What  are  the  dates  for  the  collection  of  taxes  in  your  com¬ 
munity  ? 

9.  Why  does  a  city  issue  bonds  ? 

10.  What  is  a  sinking  fund? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  items  for  which  a  city  or  town  must  spend  money. 

2.  Name  improvements,  projects,  or  activities  for  which  your 
community  has  spent  money  during  the  past  year. 

3.  If  the  tax  rate  is  $.0248,  what  are  the  taxes  on  pieces  of  real 
estate  worth  $3,000,  $5,300,  $8,500,  and  $10,550,  respectively? 

4.  Write  a  brief  description  of  the  handling  of  bonds  from  the 
time  a  city  decides  to  pave  a  street  until  the  bonds  are  finally  retired 
or  redeemed. 

5.  List  the  various  sources  of  income  that  support  a  government. 
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Topic  3.  Thrift  with  Money 

Thrift  with  Money.  Success  in  life  is  so  closely  concerned 
with  money  today  that  we  need  a  clear  understanding  of  this 
phase  of  thrift.  If  you  are  not  thrifty  in  the  use  of  time,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  possessions,  you  suffer  a  loss  of  money.  Thrift  with 
money  is  using  care,  wisdom,  and  planning  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  money — its  earning  and  spending.  You  must  consider 
these  four  things: 

1.  Income — money  earned  or  received  from  investments. 

2.  Expenses — money  spent  for  living  and  business. 

3.  Planning — to  insure  a  favorable  margin  between  income  and 
expenses. 

4.  Avoiding  dependency — by  savings  and  investments  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  old  age  and  incapacity. 

Income.  Money  is  the  medium  with  which  we  pay  bills  and 
maintain  business.  In  order  to  have  money,  most  of  us  must 
work  to  earn  it.  It  is  thrifty  to  take  advantage  of  part- 
time  work  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  vacations, 
provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  school  progress.  Girls  may 
earn  money  as  sales  people  in  stores,  by  taking  care  of  small 
children  for  absent  friends  and  neighbors,  by  working  in  tea 
rooms  during  the  rush  hours  on  Saturdays,  or  by  doing  office 
work.  Boys  can  earn  money  by  doing  odd  jobs;  by  acting  as 
salesmen  in  stores;  or  by  selling  merchandise,  magazines,  etc. 
There-  is  always  work  that  helps  your  mother  and  father  and 
makes  conditions  easier  for  them,  perhaps  even  enabling  them 
to  save  money  for  your  music  lessons,  clothing,  or  vacation. 

Expenses.  Money  for  expenses  should  be  wisely  handled. 
Because  most  of  us  have  a  limited  amount  to  spend,  we  cannot 
buy  everything  we  want.  The  question  is :  What  to  buy  ?  The 
temptation  to  spend  money  is  great,  for  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertisements,  posters,  billboards,  and  radios  are  con¬ 
stantly  urging  us  to  buy  innumerable  products. 
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The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  plan.  By  following  a  plan,  you 
will  use  your  money  with  common  sense  and,  therefore,  get 
more  lasting  pleasure  in  spending.  A  good  question  for  every 
buyer  to  ask  in  advance  is:  “Do  I  need  this  thing  more  than 
something  else,  or  do  I  merely  want  it?” 

Planning  by  the  Individual  Business  and  Community.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  in  which  society  is  planned  today,  if  an 
individual  or  a  family  does  not  save  money,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  either  to  live  on  when  a  depression  comes  or  the 
bread  winner  is  unable  to  work  because  of  accident,  illness,  or 
loss  of  employment. 

Have  you  considered  the  business  concerns  that  have  kept 
going  through  depression  years,  as  well  as  through  prosperous 
years?  Perhaps  they  have  not  made  much  profit  during  the 
lean  years,  but  all  employees  have  been  kept  on  the  pay  roll, 
and  all  bills  have  been  paid.  This  was  possible  only  because 
such  firms  had  reserve  funds  for  such  emergencies  that  were 
accumulated  during  prosperous  times  and  were  available  for 
use  during  the  depression. 

Without  planning,  we  would  not  have  churches,  hospitals, 
or  community  chests.  Any  plan  for  using  income  to  the  best 
advantage  must  include  giving  to  the  charitable  organizations 
that  save  life,  relieve  suffering,  and  benefit  humanity.  In  every 
thrift  plan,  the  individual,  however,  must  plan  to  give  only  on  a 
scientific  basis;  that  is,  on  a  proper  percentage  of  income. 

Avoiding  Dependency.  What  is  the  use  of  saving  ?  Why  put 
money  aside  ?  Why  not  spend  all  we  earn  and  let  the  future 
take  care  of  itself?  These  are  questions  to  which  there  are 
many  answers.  The  person  with  ready  money  often  can  buy 
needed  things  at  very  low  cost  at  a  certain  time.  Small  amounts 
accumulated  will  buy  a  large  item  that  otherwise  could  not  be 
considered.  Do  you  think  that  old  people  are  happy  when 
they  are  dependent  on  their  children  or  must  accept  charity? 
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Money  should  not  be  used  as 
a  measuring  stick  of  success 
or  of  satisfaction,  but  is  it  right 
to  ask  others  to  take  care  of 
us  when  we  are  thrown  out 
of  work  or  grow  old,  espe¬ 
cially  when  we  ourselves 
might  have  provided  for 
these  conditions?  Everyone 
who  succeeds  goes  through 
three  stages  of  life:  (i)  the 
period  of  preparation;  (2) 
the  period  of  working  and 
saving;  and  (3)  the  period  of 

By  Ewing  Gaiioway  economic  independence. 

Thrift  Makes  Old  Age  Easier  •  1  r 

An  aged  couple  may  enjoy  the  sunset  of  .  The  Peri°d  °f  Preparation 
life  if  untroubled  by  financial  worries.  is  the  time  of  education; 

then  come  the  many  years  of  working  and  saving  throughout 
middle  life.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  one  begins  to  feel  ad¬ 
vancing  years  and  cannot  work  so  hard  or,  perhaps,  cannot 
find  a  job.  Do  you  know  an  old  couple  who  really  enjoy  the 
sunset  of  life  without  worrying?  Rather  nice,  isn’t  it?  On  die 
other  hand,  have  you  ever  looked  into  the  hopeless  eyes  of  an 
old  lady  about  to  be  turned  out  of  her  home,  where  she  has 
lived  for  years,  to  be  sent  to  a  home  for  the  aged?  Or  have 
you  wondered  what  twist  of  life  and  circumstance  made  the 
old  man  you  saw  on  the  street  a  beggar?  To  avoid  such  disasters 
in  your  own  life,  there  is  but  one  way — to  plan  and  carry  out 
regular  saving  and  careful  investment. 

Saving  Regularly.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  sav¬ 
ing  intermittently  and  saving  regularly.  If  you  save  only  oc¬ 
casionally,  you  will  not  do  a  very  good  job.  It  is  regular  saving 
that  counts.  Make  it  a  habit  to  save  part  of  every  dollar  earned.  I 
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How  Savings  Grow.  Have  you  ever  put  aside  $5  in  a  safe 
place  and  then  a  long  time  afterward  withdrawn  it  ?  How  much 
did  you  have?  Only  $5!  Suppose  you  had  put  that  money  to 
work  by  lending  or  investing  it  ?  If  you  receive  6  per  cent  in¬ 
terest,  you  will  have  $5.3°  the  end  of  a  year.  The  $5.3°  re¬ 
invested  will  amount  to  $5.61  in  another  year,  and  in  this  way, 
$5  at  6  per  cent  interest  (compounded  annually)  increases 
thus:  $5  in  12  years  becomes  $10,  and  in  24  years,  $20.  In  other 
words,  money  at  6  per  cent  doubles  itself  every  12  years  if  the 
interest,  or  income,  is  added  to  principal  and  reinvested  after 
each  period  to  increase  the  income. 

Compound  Interest.  The  amount  paid  upon  reinvested  in¬ 
terest  is  compound  interest.  The  difference  between  simple  in¬ 
terest  and  compound  interest  is  easily  understood.  If  you  place 
$50  in  a  bank  that  pays  4  per  cent  interest  a  year,  compounded 
semiannually,  you  will  have  $1  simple  interest  at  the  end  of 
six  months.  You  therefore  have  $51  to  bear  interest  for  the 
next  six  months.  Then  the  compound  interest  will  be  $1.02, 
and  you  will  have  $52.02  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus,  at  the 
end  of  each  interest  period,  the  principal  is  increased  by  the 
added  interest. 

Banks  and  financial  institutions  have  tables  by  which  they 
compute  interest.  The  accompanying  table  shows  how  $1  will 
increase  when  invested  at  various  rates  of  interest.  The  rate  of 
interest  remains  the  same  for  each  column,  but  the  increase 
takes  place  because  the  interest  is  added  to  the  principal  each 
time  instead  of  being  withdrawn. 

Inasmuch  as  it  takes  a  fairly  long  period  of  time  to  accumu¬ 
late  a  substantial  amount,  you  must  begin  to  save  as  early  in 
your  life  as  possible.  If  you  invest  $1  at  3  per  cent,  it  will 
amount  to  $1.03  in  1  year,  $1.16  in  5  years,  $1.34  in  10  years, 
and  $2.09  in  25  years.  Thus,  the  compound  interest  is  $1.09  on 
$1  at  3  per  cent  for  25  years. 
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Table  Showing  Amount  of  $1  Compounded  Annually 


Yr. 

IH% 

2% 

2^% 

3% 

3 M% 

4% 

5% 

6% 

1 

1.0150 

1.0200 

1.0250 

1.0300 

1.0350 

1.0400 

1.0500 

1.0600 

2 

1.0302 

1.0404 

1.0506 

1.0609 

1.0712 

1.0816 

1.1025 

1.1236 

3 

1.0457 

1.0612 

1.0769 

1.0927 

1.1087 

1.1249 

1.1576 

1.1910 

4 

1.0614 

1.0824 

1.1038 

1.1255 

1.1475 

1.1699 

1.2155 

1.2625 

5 

1.0773 

1.1041 

1.1314 

1.1593 

1.1877 

1.2167 

1.2763 

1.3382 

6 

1.0934 

1.1262 

1.1597 

1.1941 

1.2293 

1.2653 

1.3401 

1.4185 

7 

1.1098 

1.1487 

1.1887 

1.2299 

1.2723 

1.3159 

1  4071 

1.5036 

8 

1.1265 

1.1717 

1.2184 

1.2668 

1.3168 

1.3686 

1.4775 

1.5938 

9 

1.1434 

1.1951 

1.2489 

1.3048 

1.3629 

1.4233 

1.5513 

1.6895 

10 

1.1605 

1.2190 

1 .2801 

1.3439 

1.4106 

1.4802 

1.6289 

1.7908 

11 

1.1779 

1.2434 

1.3121 

1.3842 

1.4600 

1.5395 

1.7103 

•1.8983 

12 

1.1956 

1.2682 

1.3449 

1.4258 

1.5111 

1.6010 

1.7959 

2.0122 

13 

1.2136 

1.2936 

1.3785 

1.4685 

1.5640 

1.6651 

1.8856 

2.1329 

14 

1.2318 

1.3195 

1.4130 

1.5126 

1.6187 

1.7317 

1.9799 

2.2609 

15 

1.2502 

1.3459 

1.4483 

1.5580 

1.6753 

1.8009 

2.0789 

2.3966 

16 

1.2690 

1.3728 

1.4845 

1.6047 

1.7340 

1.8730 

2.1829 

2.5404 

17 

1.2880 

1.4002 

1.5216 

1.6528 

1.7947 

1.9479 

2.2920 

2.6928 

18 

1.3063 

1.4282 

1.5597 

1.7024 

1.8575 

2.0258 

2.4066 

2.8543 

19 

1.3270 

1.4568 

1.5987 

1.7535 

1.9225 

2.1068 

2.5270 

3.0256 

20 

1.3469 

1.4859 

1.6387 

1.8061 

1.9898 

2.1911 

2.6533 

3.2071 

21 

1.3671 

1.5157 

1.6796 

1.8603 

2.0594 

2.2788 

2.7860 

3-3996 

22 

1.3876 

1.5460 

1.7216 

1.9161 

2.1315 

2.3699 

2.9253 

3.6035 

23 

1.4084 

1.5769 

1.7646 

1.9736 

2.2061 

2.4647 

3.0715 

3.8197 

24 

1.4295 

1.6084 

1 . 8087 

2.0328 

2.2833 

2.5633 

3.2251 

4.0489 

25 

1.4509 

1.6406 

1.8539 

2.0938 

2.3632 

2.6658 

3.3864 

4.2919 

How  to  Use  the  Table  of  Compound  Interest.  Instead  of 
using  arithmetic  in  calculating  many  tedious  items  in  figuring 
compound  interest,  the  table  may  be  used.  This  table  shows 
what  $i  will  amount  to  in  a  certain  number  of  years  if  the 
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interest  is  compounded  (added  to  the  principal)  every  year. 
The  difference  between  the  total  amount  and  the  original  $i 
is  the  compound  interest. 

You  can  use  this  table  for  any  amount.  After  you  locate  the 
amount  for  $i,  multiply  that  by  the  number  of  dollars  you  are 
handling,  to  determine  the  amount  for  that  sum.  For  example: 

What  is  the  compound  interest  on  $100  for  10  years  at  6  per  cent, 
interest  compounded  annually?  Consult  the  table. 

$1  at  6  per  cent  amounts  to  $1.7908  in  10  years. 

$100  at  6  per  cent  amounts  to  $179.08  in  10  years. 

$179.08  —  $100  =  $79.08,  compound  interest  for  10  years. 

What  is  the  compound  interest  on  $355.40  for  15  years  at  5 
per  cent  compounded  annually  ? 

$1  at  5  per  cent  amounts  to  $2.0789  in  15  years. 

$355.40  at  5  per  cent  amounts  to  $738.84  in  15  years. 

$738.84  —  $355.40  =  $383.44,  compound  interest  for  15  years. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  success  in  life  so  closely  concerned  with  money  today? 

2.  What  are  expenses  ? 

3.  How  can  an  individual  keep  his  expenses  down  ? 

4.  What  is  the  use  of  saving  money? 

5.  Name  and  describe  the  three  stages  of  life  through  which  a 
successful  person  goes. 

6.  Is  there  any  difference  between  saving  occasionally  and  saving 
regularly?  What  is  the  advantage  of  one  over  the  other? 

7.  Show  how  $10  doubles  itself  in  12  years  at  6  per  cent  if  the  in¬ 
terest  is  reinvested  each  year  at  6  per  cent.  (Do  not  use  the  inter¬ 
est  table.) 

8.  What  is  compound  interest  and  how  is  it  figured? 

9.  What  will  $10  plus  the  3  per  cent  interest  amount  to  at  the 
end  of  5-,  10-,  15-,  and  20-year  periods,  respectively?  (Use  the  table 
on  page  128.) 
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10.  What  will  $25  at  compound  interest  at  8  per  cent  amount  to 
at  the  end  of  4-,  8-,  16-,  and  24-year  periods,  respectively?  (Use  the 
table  on  page  128.) 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Give  the  complete  dictionary  definitions  of  income,  expenses, 
margin,  planning,  savings,  and  investments. 

2.  List  five  ways  in  which  a  high-school  boy  or  girl  may  earn  an 
income  while  still  in  school,  during  the  school  year,  and  during 
vacations. 

3.  List  the  advantages  of  regularly  saving  part  of  your  income. 

4.  Show  how  $1  doubles  itself  in  about  10  years  at  7  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  (Use  the  table  on  page  128.) 

5.  If  the  interest  rate  on  savings  at  a  local  bank  is  3  per  cent,  what 
will  $15.50  amount  to  at  compound  interest  for  9  years? 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

35.  Examples  of  Thrift 

a.  List  six  types  of  business  or  professional  men  who  must  be 
thrifty  in  the  use  of  time. 

b.  Name  six  types  of  educational  institutions  (schools  and  col¬ 
leges)  in  or  near  your  community  that  you  know  offer  their  services 
to  thrifty  people. 

c.  Mention  six  ways  in  which  a  person  can  be  thrifty  in  the  use 
of  possessions  and  materials. 

d.  A  town  has  within  its  limits  property  assessed  at  $10,150,000. 
The  expenses  of  running  the  town  amount  to  $270,000  a  year.  On 
this  basis,  what  is  the  yearly  tax  rate  ?  The  tax  per  year  on  property 
assessed  at  $4,000?  Tax  per  year  on  property  assessed  at  $6,500?  Tax 
per  year  on  property  assessed  at  $10,000? 
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e.  List  five  projects  or  improvements  for  which  the  taxes  of  your 
community  are  being  spent. 

/.  Construct  a  table,  similar  to  the  illustration  on  page  128,  showing 
the  amounts  of  principal  plus  interest  compounded  annually  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  using  $1  as  the  principal  and  2  per  cent  per  year 
as  the  interest  rate. 

36.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


Review  the  handwriting  scores  you  have  made  since  you  started 
this  course.  Has  your  handwriting  improved?  Why  or  why  not? 
Are  you  writing  rapidly  and  well?  Are  you  careful  in  forming 
your  letters?  Consult  your  teacher  for  suggestions  to  help  you 
improve  your  handwriting. 


38.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  An  estimate  names  $250  as  the  average  cost  for  the  upbringing 
of  a  child  until  his  sixth  birthday.  On  that  basis:  (1)  What  would 
be  the  total  investment  in  boys  and  girls  if  there  were  1,106,529  of 
them  alive  on  their  sixth  birthday?  (2)-  What  would  be  the  loss 
if  10,751  children  died  by  accident  at  the  age  of  six? 

b.  Little  thought  is  given  to  the  cost  of  waste  each  year.  Supposing 
that  in  one  of  your  classes  there  are  thirty-five  pupils  and  in  the 
United  States  there  are  25,000,000  pupils  in  school: 

(1)  If  each  one  spends  5  cents  a  week  foolishly,  how  much 
would  it  amount  to  in  a  year  for  your  class  ?  for  the  United  States  ? 

(2)  If  each  one  wastes  two  sheets  of  paper  a  week  for  a  school 
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year  of  thirty-eight  weeks  and  if  fifty  sheets  of  paper  sell  for  5 
cents,  how  much  would  it  amount  to  in  one  school  year  for  your 
class?  for  the  United  States? 

c.  If  you  invested  $100  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  had  the 
interest  compounded  annually  at  6  per  cent,  what  would  your  total 
savings  be  at  the  end  of: 

(1)  Three  years?  (2)  Four  years?  (3)  Six  years? 

d.  What  is:  (1)  the  simple  interest  (not  compound),  (2)  the 
compound  interest  (calculated  from  a  table,  if  possible),  and  (3) 
the  amount  of  principal  plus  compound  interest  upon  the  following: 

$1  for  25  years  at  5%  $150  for  10  years  at  3% 

$7  for  4  years  at  6%  and  $825  for  8  years  at  8% 

$50  for  16  years  at  7% 


Chapter  VII 


BUDGETS  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  INCOME 

Topic  i.  What  Is  a  Budget? 

A  Budget  Is  a  Plan.  A  well-thought-out  plan  for  the  use  of 
time,  materials,  or  money  is  a  budget.  National,  state,  and  city 
governments  all  have  plans,  or  budgets,  to  manage  their 
financing.  Some  business  offices  have  budgets  and  therefore 
possess  an  additional  means  of  knowing  exactly  where  they 
stand  in  regard  to  planning  the  spending  of  their  income. 

Budget  of  Time.  We  know  that  thrift  in  the  use  of  time  is 
necessary  if  a  person  is  to  be  successful.  Thrift,  too,  is  planning, 
you  will  remember.  A  budget  is  a  plan  to  place  on  paper  for 
your  guidance.  A  doctor,  for  instance,  must  call  upon  patients, 
go  to  the  hospital,  maintain  office  hours,  and  keep  appoint¬ 
ments.  What  would  he  do  without  a  budget  of  time?  The 
lawyer  must  keep  a  record  of  the  schedule  of  cases  (court 
docket)  and  when  they  are  to  come  before  the  judges;  he  also 
must  meet  clients,  attend  conferences,  keep  office  hours,  and 
prepare  the  papers  for  his  court  cases.  Is  budgeting  his  time 
essential  ? 

All  of  us  would  have  time  to  spare  if  we  planned  better. 
Many  people  seem  to  have  time  for  everything.  Some  students 
in  school  never  seem  to  be  rushed;  they  have  time  for  many 
activities,  and  still  progress  well  in  their  school  work.  Doesn’t 
a  high-school  boy  have  to  manage  his  affairs  on  a  schedule  if 
he  carries  a  full  quota  of  studies,  goes  out  for  football,  belongs 
to  a  school  club,  plays  a  horn  in  a  Sunday-school  orchestra,  and 
works  in  a  store  on  Saturday  mornings  ?  If  he  does  not  have  a 
budget  of  time,  he  may  fail  to  do  many  things  on  time. 
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A  Budget  of  Time  for  One  Day 


In  order  to 
give  a  better  idea 
of  how  a  budget 
of  time  may  be 
used,  the  plans 
for  a  day  and  a 
week  of  activity 
are  shown  in 
the  illustrations 
at  the  top  of  this 
page  and  page 
135- 

Money  Budget 

A  budget  of 
money  should 
provide  for  some 
saving.  The  illus¬ 


tration  at  the  foot  of  page  135  shows  the  budget  of  a  young  man, 
Charles  Harvey,  who  has  a  small  allowance  from  home  and 
also  earns  a  limited  amount  each  week.  The  young  man  found 
that  successful  people  “study  up,  save  up,  and  work  up.”  As 
with  most  people,  he  had  been  working  for  some  time,  but 
without  saving  any  money.  Now  he  has  made  his  plan  and  has 
worked  out  this  budget  of  money. 

Charles  soon  learned  that  a  budget  must  be  placed  on  rec¬ 
ord;  in  other  words,  he  had  to  write  it.  He  planned  to  save 
because  he  wanted  to  show  his  parents  that  he  could  do  it.  He 
intended  to  bank  75  cents  every  week.  He  thought,  also,  about 
cutting  down  some  of  his  expense  items.  He  found  that  he 
must  have  five  lunches  at  the  school  cafeteria  during  the  week. 
As  a  boy  in  school,  and  working,  cannot  afford  to  cut  down  on 
his  meals,  he  decided  to  avoid  fancy  foods  and  purchase  only 
plain,  nourishing  lunches,  and  to  save  on  other  items. 
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A  Weekly  Summary  of  Time 

He  found  that  many  young  men  and  women  work  during 
the  summer  at  some  steady  position  or  try  to  earn  additional 
income  by  working  longer  at  the  jobs  they  have  during  the 
school  year.  If  a  young  fellow  earns  $10  a  week  for  twelve 
weeks  during  the  summer  and  is  away  from  home  all  the  time, 
he  will  have  to  budget  his  money  carefully,  or  he  will  have 
little  to  show  when  he  returns  to  school.  Charles  thought  of 
the  idea  of  remaining  at  home  during  the  summer  in  order  to 
save,  but  he  realized  that  to  be  loyal  to  his  parents  he  should 
pay  them  for  his  room  and  board.  This  also  called  for  a  budget. 


Budget  of  Money  or  Estimate  for  the  Week 
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Model  Individual  Budgets.  This  budget  for  individuals  is 
given  to  show  what  thrifty  people  have  done  and  can  do.  Note 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  expenses  on  room  and  clothing, 
and  it  is  most  inadvisable  to  make  any  cut  on  food,  unless  it 
be  to  eliminate  expensive  table  luxuries,  for  your  health  de¬ 
pends  on  wholesome,  nourishing,  but  simple  meals. 

Model  Budget  tor  Individuals  Earning  prom  $40  to  $125  a 
Month 


Monthly  Income 

$40 

$50 

$60 

$80 

$100 

$125 

Savings . 

$2 

$3 

$4 

$7 

$10 

$20 

Rooms  and  two  meals . 

22 

25 

30 

35 

44 

50 

Luncheons . 

7 

8 

8 

9 

9 

10 

Laundry . 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

Clothing . 

5 

7 

10 

15 

18 

20 

Advancement  and  recreation . 

2 

4 

6 

11 

15 

20 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  budget. 

2.  Why  should  individuals  keep  a  budget  of  time? 

3.  How  many  hours  in  a  week  ?  How  many  minutes  ?  How  many 
hours  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  sleep? 

4.  Revise  the  weekly  budget  of  time,  shown  on  page  135,  using 
minutes  instead  of  hours. 

5.  What  is  a  money  budget? 

6.  Why  should  a  money  budget  include  savings  as  the  first  item  ? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  do  to  help 
at  home? 

8.  Why  are  the  savings  from  a  salary  of  $40  a  month  proportion¬ 
ally  smaller  than  those  from  a  salary  of  $100  a  month? 

9.  What  kinds  of  work  can  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  find  to  do 
every  day  after  school,  on  Saturdays,  and  during  an  entire  summer 
vacation  ? 

10.  If  you  make  a  money  budget,  how  will  you  check  expendi¬ 
tures  to  see  if  they  are  greater  or  less  than  the  estimates? 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  some  of  the  various  organizations  that  have  budgets  and 
state  why  they  have  them. 

2.  List  the  kinds  of  business  and  professional  people  that  must 
plan,  or  budget,  their  time. 

3.  How  many  hours  a  day  each  are  you  now  spending  in  helping 
about  your  home,  in  eating,  and  in  recreation  ?  In  lesson  preparation 
at  home?  Is  the  time  spent  too  much  or  too  little? 

4.  List  the  things  for  which  a  high  school  boy  or  girl  must  spend 
money  during  the  school  year. 

5.  Arrange  a  money  budget  for  the  person  receiving  $70  a  month. 


Topic  2.  Keeping  Records 

Why  Keep  Records?  We  have  learned  that  a  budget  is  a 
plan ;  but  the  plan  is  of  little  value  unless  there  are  records  that 
can  be  used  to  check  living  with  the  plan.  How  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  successful  person  checks  on  himself?  We  know 
that  a  budget  of  time  is  of  small  value  unless  carefully  lived  up 
to,  and  that  a  budget  of  money  is  useless  unless  a  record  is 
kept  to  show  how  the  money  is  spent. 

Memorandum  Books.  The  life  of  a  student  in  high  school  is 
rather  complicated,  as  there  are  so  many  things  for  him  to  do. 
Happy  is  the  person  who  keeps  a  budget  and  other  records; 
they  help  him  to  keep  appointments  on  time,  and  save  worry 
or  confusion  about  what  to  do  next.  You  will  find  real  satis¬ 
faction  in  keeping  memorandum  books,  but  it  is  important  to 
keep  the  right  kinds,  such  as  these: 

1.  Notebook,  or  daily  reminder  4.  Budget  of  money 

2.  Diary  5.  Income  and  expense  record 

3.  Budget  of  time  (already  de-  6.  Combined  budget  and  record 

scribed).  book 

Notebook,  or  Daily  Reminder.  The  most  common  note- 
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book  is  one  containing  pages  ruled  only  horizontally  and  used 
to  record  brief  personal  or  business  items  that  are  to  be  referred 
to  as  occasion  requires. 

Diary.  A  diary 
usually  is  a  dated 
notebook  with 
space  for  noting 
briefly  what  you 
do  each  day  in 
the  year.  It  is 
more  useful  than 
the  ordinary 
notebook  because 
you  can  write  ap¬ 
pointments  for 
future  days  and 
also  record  ex¬ 
penses  in  it.  The 
accompanying 
illustration  shows 
pages  from  a  small-sized  diary  that  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
or  handbag.  The  practice  of  jotting  down  important  things  to 
remember  is  a  good  one  and  forms  a  desirable  business  habit.  It 
is  also  possible  to  enter  every  day  the  amount  spent,  thus  includ¬ 
ing  everything  that  is  to  be  transferred  later  to  a  record  book. 

Record  of  Income  and  Expenses.  There  are  a  number 
of  ways  of  recording  actual  income  and  expenses.  A  memoran¬ 
dum  book  ruled  in  journal  form  as  on  page  139  may  be  used. 

A  record  of  income  and  expenses  is  much  easier  to  keep  if 
arranged  in  columns.  Some  people  keep  this  record  separate 
from  the  budget,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  budget  esti¬ 
mates  placed  at  the  top  of  each  column  and  the  items  for  which 
money  has  been  spent  placed  under  the  proper  heading. 


Two  Pages  of  a  Diary 
A  diary  is  often  convenient  for  keeping  a  record  of 
daily  expenditures. 
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Record  of  Income  and  Expenses 
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DATE 

193- 

ITEMS 

INCOME 

PAID 

OUT 

TOTAL 

SAVINGS 

COST  OF  LIVING 

AND  EDUCATION 

DUES, 

CHARITY, 

GIFTS 

ENTER¬ 

TAIN¬ 

MENT 

LUNCHES 

SCHOOL 

EXPENSE 

CLOTH¬ 

ING 
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Personal  Budget  and  Income  and  Expense  Record 


Following  a  Budget.  The  young  man  who  kept  this  record 
always  recorded  his  expenses  in  a  diary  and  at  the  close  of  each 
day  transferred  the  items  to  the  budget.  Because  the  budget 
estimates  are  kept  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in  the  record,  it 
was  easy  for  him  to  see  how  close  to  the  budget  estimate  his 
expenses  were  running. 

At  the  end  of  each  week,  he  totaled  the  columns.  The  proof 
of  the  addition  is  seen  in  the  total  of  the  “Paid  Out”  column, 
which  must  equal  the  sum  of  the  totals  of  the  various  “dis¬ 
tribution”  columns.  After  the  totals  have  been  proved  accurate, 
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a  single  line  may  be  drawn  across  all  die  money  columns. 
Among  bookkeepers,  a  single  line  drawn  across  columns  usu¬ 
ally  indicates  an  addition,  while  a  double  line  signifies  a  com¬ 
pleted  addition.  Then  the  totals  may  be  written  in  ink. 

The  amount  against  “Balance”  is  added  to  the  “Paid  Out” 
total,  so  that  the  totals  of  amounts  in  “Income”  and  “Paid 
Out”  columns  may  be  equal.  This  process  is  called  balancing 
an  account  and  shows  that  the  additions  and  subtractions  are 
correct.  A  double  line  is  then  drawn  under  all  the  amount 
columns,  which  indicates  that  this  part  of  the  record  is  com¬ 
pleted,  or  balanced.  In  conclusion,  the  “Balance”  is  placed  be¬ 
low  the  double  line  to  show  that  there  was  an  amount  left 
over.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how  this  has  been 
done  in  a  record  of  two  weeks’  expenses. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  records? 

2.  What  is  a  diary?  What  is  the  advantage  of  keeping  one? 

3.  Give  several  reasons  for  keeping  a  memorandum  book  from 
which  the  figures  are  to  be  transferred  to  another  record? 

4.  Why  is  a  record  of  income  and  expenses  better  than  a  simple 
memorandum  or  diary? 

5.  Why  does  the  illustration  on  page  140  carry  the  budget  esti¬ 
mates  ? 

6.  Explain  a  personal  budget. 

7.  If  the  parents  of  Charles  Harvey  moved  to  a  home  near  his 
school,  in  what  ways  would  this  affect  his  street-car  and  lunch  ex¬ 
penses  ? 

8.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  personal 
budget  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  “distribution”  columns? 

10.  Explain  how  the  budget  estimates  control  the  spending  of 
money. 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  six  kinds  of  memorandum  and  record  books. 

2.  Mention  such  items  as  are  entered  in  a  record  of  income  and 
expenses. 

3.  Name  the  columns  of  a  personal  budget. 

4.  Give  five  reasons  for  keeping  a  personal  budget. 

5.  List  certain  events  or  circumstances  that  would  make  additional 
columns  necessary  in  a  personal  budget.  What  changes  would  you 
make  by  additional  columns,  or  in  column  headings? 


Topic  3.  The  Family  Budget  and  Record 

The  Family  Budget.  Do  you  ever  think  of  the  family  as  a 
business  organization  ?  The  family  income  must  pay  for  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  education,  medical  treatment,  and  other  fam¬ 
ily  needs.  The  family  budget  must  provide  for  these  things, 
also  for  savings,  recreation,  etc.  The  family  with  a  small  income 
must  budget  more  than  half  its  income  for  shelter  and  food, 
while  the  family  with  a  larger  income  may  budget  less  than 
half  its  income  for  these  items. 

Making  a  Family  Budget.  The  first  thing  in  making  a 
family  budget  is  to  decide  upon  what  amount  can  be  saved. 
After  that  decision,  the  money  to  be  spent  can  be  apportioned 
for  necessaries,  then  for  any  luxuries  that  may  be  afforded.  The 
amounts  to  be  spent  for  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  usually  are 
determined  from  past  experience,  but  comparison  with  family 
budgets  of  others  may  suggest  a  saving.  The  heads  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  together  with  the  children,  should  decide  what  each  mem¬ 
ber  needs,  so  that  all  necessities  may  be  considered  ahead  of 
luxuries  and  amusements.  By  such  a  plan,  the  family  head  can 
really  enjoy  spending  up  to  the  limit  set.  At  the  same  time,  he 
can  check  any  waste  or  extravagance  that  may  interfere  with 
regular  and  systematic  saving. 
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Model  Family  or  Household  Budgets.  The  accompanying 
table  shows  model,  or  standard,  budgets  for  an  average  family 
of  five — mother,  father,  and  three  children — with  incomes 
ranging  from  f  1,000  to  $5,000  a  year. 


Table  Showing  a  Good  Distribution  of  Expenditures  for 
Families  with  Incomes  of  $1,000  to  $5,000  a  Year 


Items 

Per  Cent 
Distribu¬ 
tion 

Yearly  Income 

$1,000 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$4,000 

$5,000 

Savings . 

1234 

$125 

$250 

$375 

$500 

$625 

Rent . 

25 

250 

500 

750 

1,000 

1,250 

Food . 

25 

250 

500 

750 

1,000 

1,250 

Charity  and  dues . 

10 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

Clothing . 

15 

150 

300 

450 

600 

750 

Welfare  and  development . 

12^ 

1 

125 

250 

375 

500 

625 

A  thrifty  family  may  use  the  personal  budget  on  page  140  as 
a  model,  but  it  is  desirable  for  a  family  record  to  be  more  com- 


SuGGESTED  BUDGET  FOR  AN  INCOME  OF  $150  A  MONTH  FOR 
Families  of  Different  Sizes 


Number  in  Family 

2 

'  3 

4 

5 

Savings . 

$25 

$20 

$15 

$10 

Food . 

30 

37 

44 

50 

Shelter . 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Clothing . 

20 

23 

25 

26 

Operating . 

10 

10 

11 

12 

Advancement . 

25 

20 

15 

12 
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plete.  The  illustration  shows  a  column  record  that  makes  it 
easy  to  write  in  the  amounts  spent  for  each  item  without  long 
explanations. 
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Family  Budget  and  Income  and  Expense  Record 


The  mother  and  father  who  kept  this  record  always  wrote 
the  amounts  in  the  proper  columns  at  the  close  of  each  day. 
The  habit  became  so  well  established  that  they  did  not  need 
to  keep  a  diary.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  the  father  totaled  the 
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!  columns.  They  watched  the  weekly  balance  with  interest  and 
no  small  satisfaction. 

By  keeping  the  budget  estimate  at  the  top  of  the  columns  in 
the  record,  it  is  possible  to  see  how  the  expenses  compare  with 
the  budget.  The  total  of  the  “Distribution”  columns  must  equal 
that  of  the  “Paid  Out”  column.  The  record  is  ruled  like  the 
personal  budget  form.  The  totals  must  be  brought  down  and 
the  balance  on  hand  computed. 

Manipulating  the  Family  Budget.  During  the  months  of 
September  and  October  the  family  whose  budget  and  record 
are  here  shown  was  able  to  keep  the  “Food”  column  expense 
close  to  the  estimate.  A  little  saving  was  made  in  clothing  ex¬ 
penditures  during  September  because  the  father  needed  an 
overcoat,  and  the  family  planned  to  save  an  additional  amount 
so  that  he  could  get  it  in  October. 

Try  as  she  would,  however,  the  mother  could  not  cut  down 
the  items  under  “Shelter,  Rent,  and  Taxes.”  She  always  had 
been  careful  about  them,  but  when  $30  is  paid  out  regularly 
for  rent,  only  $10  is  left  for  the  many  little  things  needed 
about  the  house. 

Under  “Advancement,”  these  family  heads  had  grouped 
such  things  as  magazines,  papers,  stationery,  postage,  school¬ 
books,  popular  books,  and  automobile  expenses.  It  was  always 
difficult  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  family  car,  but  by 
careful  planning  it  was  achieved,  for  the  father  always  did  the 
repairing  on  the  car. 

As  health  is  most  important,  this  couple  believed  in  having 
the  health  of  each  member  of  the  family  checked  up  regularly. 
The  dentist  had  estimated  required  dental  work  at  $5,  and  the 
family  planned  for  that. 

Under  “Recreation”  were  grouped  entertainment,  sports,  and 
vacation.  It  looks  as  though  little  was  saved  out  of  “Recreation” 
during  September.  The  family  decided  to  reduce  that  item  dur- 
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ing  October,  but  $7  was  spent  on  October  11  for  dues  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  gymnasium  for  the  father,  who  needed  regular  exer¬ 
cise.  After  October,  they  decided  to  cut  items  under  “Recrea¬ 
tion”  to  $3  a  month  and  to  put  aside  $7  a  month  toward 
vacations. 

Under  “Dues,  Charity,  and  Gifts”  were  listed  church,  club, 
and  lodge  dues,  benevolences,  and  gifts.  During  September, 
this  column  total  was  larger  than  the  budget  estimate;  but  the 
grandmother  had  been  in  the  hospital,  and  the  mother  added 
to  the  “Dues,  Charity,  and  Gifts”  column  the  cost  of  going  to 
see  her  and  of  the  fruit  or  flowers  she  took.  This  was  equalized 
by  an  economy  under  another  head. 

During  September,  the  family  paid  out  $4.97  less  than  the 
budget  estimate.  During  October,  the  financing  was  less  satis¬ 
factory,  for  expenditures  were  only  27  cents  less  than  the 
budget  estimate,  but  there  were  several  items  a  little  larger 
than  usual,  such  as  the  dentist’s  bill,  the  overcoat,  and  the  gym¬ 
nasium  dues.  There  was  a  definite  check  upon  expenses,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  family  thought  it  no  hardship  to  guard  expendi¬ 
tures  and  to  do  without  some  unnecessary  things.  There  was 
the  great  satisfaction  that  comes  with  saving  $25  every  month. 
After  all  the  bills  were  paid  for  September  and  October,  the 
family  had  $50  in  the  bank  and  S5.24  cash  on  hand.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  business  of  this  family  began  to  prosper  ?  The 
members  of  the  family  thought  they  could  look  forward  to 
vacations  and  even  to  buying  a  home  later  on,  for  which  they 
immediately  began  planning. 

Month-by-Month  Comparison  of  Budget  and  Expense 
Record.  Those  who  keep  budgets  and  expense  records  like  to 
make  the  comparisons  on  the  budget,  but  it  seems  better  to 
make  a  summary  and  compare  the  items  month  by  month.  At 
the  end  of  October,  for  example,  the  columns  may  be  explained 
as  follows: 
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Cash  Balance  Unspent  Budget  Balance 

Overdrawn  Budget 

$5.24  Food  . 

. $  .35 

Health  . $  .25 

Clothing  . 

. 25 

Dues  and  Charity..  .90 

Shelter  . 

1.55 

Advancement  ... 

. 74 

$1.15 

Recreation  . 

.  3.50 

$6.39 


It  looks  as  though  the  items  of  this  budget  are  very  well 
estimated  with  the  exception  of  recreation.  By  keeping  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  family  budget  and  record  in  this  way,  the  family 
can  see  how  much  over  or  under  the  budget  estimate  the  items 
are  from  month  to  month,  which  enables  them  to  keep  a  check 
on  expenditures  when  necessary. 
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Family  Budget  and  Income  and  Expense  Summary 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  a  family  a  business  organization?  Why? 

2.  Why  is  a  family  budget  necessary? 

3.  When  the  money  budget  is  being  made  for  a  family,  what  is 
the  first  thing  to  consider?  Why  is  it  important? 

4.  What  is  a  family  budget? 

5.  If  a  father  has  an  income  of  $4,000  a  year,  should  the  son  and 
daughter  who  are  at  college  keep  personal  budgets? 
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6.  What  additional  column  or  columns  should  the  father  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  question  add  to  his  family  budget  to  make 
it  meet  his  own  need? 

7.  Mention  the  items  in  the  family  budget  that  are  too  large  or 
too  small.  Give  reasons  for  your  decisions. 

8.  What  items  in  the  family  budget  increase  most  rapidly  as  the 
income  increases  ? 

9.  Why  are  the  budget  estimates  written  at  the  top  of  the  various 
columns  ? 

10.  What  is  a  family  budget  and  expense  record  summary? 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Plan  model  family  budgets  for  an  income  of  $2,000  with  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  in  the  families. 

2.  List  the  names  of  the  columns  in  a  family  budget. 

3.  Mention  items  that  properly  come  under  the  various  column 
headings. 

4.  Name  five  advantages  in  keeping  a  summary  of  the  family 
budget  and  expense  record. 

5.  List  certain  events  or  circumstances  that  would  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  add  to  or  change  items  in  some  columns  in  the  family 
budget.  What  changes  would  you  make  in  the  column  headings  to 
adapt  them  to  your  requirements? 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

39.  A  Record  of  Time 

Make  out  six  record-of-time  forms,  one  for  your  use  every  day  of 
a  week  except  Sunday.  (See  illustration  on  page  134.)  Begin  with 
Monday  and  make  a  record  of  how  much  time  you  spent  in  each 
of  the  activities  listed  for  the  six  week  days.  At  the  end  of  each  day, 
summarize  to  find  your  total  hours  of  activity  and  your  total  time 
wasted. 
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40.  A  Weekly  Summary  of  Time 
Summarize  your  record  of  time  and  enter  it  in  a  weekly  sum¬ 
mary  of  time  (see  illustration  on  page  135),  the  total  hours  and 
minutes  spent  for  each  activity  during  each  of  the  six  days  of  the 
week  you  recorded. 


41.  Personal  Financial  Budget  or  Estimate 

Lawrence  Brown  recently  became  interested  in  making  a  per¬ 
sonal  financial  budget  by  which  he  could  check  his  income  and 
expenditures.  During  the  school  year,  he  receives  an  allowance  of 
$1  a  week  from  his  parents  and  works  in  a  grocery  store  after 
school  on  three  afternoons  each  week  and  on  Saturdays,  for  which 
he  receives  $3.25  a  week.  He  rides  a  bicycle  to  and  from  school. 

a.  On  the  form  that  you  provide,  similar  to  the  illustration  on 
page  135,  make  a  budget  for  Lawrence  for  a  week  during  the  time 
he  is  in  school.  You  may  apportion  his  income  as  you  choose  for 
the  budget;  or  you  may  use  the  following  suggested  allowances 
for  one  week’s  budget:  upkeep  and  repairs  on  bicycle,  35  cents; 
lunches  at  school,  $1;  lunch  on  Saturday,  30  cents;  personal  ex¬ 
penses,  55  cents;  church  and  gifts,  20  cents;  education  (magazine 
and  tablet  paper),  35  cents;  recreation,  15  cents;  and  savings,  $1.15. 

b.  On  June  15,  Lawrence  will  begin  to  work  six  days  a  week  on 
his  summer  job.  He  will  receive  $9  a  week  for  his  work,  and  his 
allowance  from  his  parents  will  cease.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him 
to  carry  his  lunch  on  the  days  he  works.  He  insists  upon  paying 
his  mother  $4  a  week  for  his  room  and  board,  and  25  cents  each 
for  the  lunches  he  carries  on  working  days. 

On  the  form  you  have  provided,  prepare  a  budget  for  Lawrence 
for  one  week  while  he  is  working  on  his  summer  job.  You  may 
supply  items  to  complete  his  budget,  in  addition  to  those  already 
noted,  or  you  may  include  the  following  items  in  making  budget 
allowances:  bicycle  upkeep,  45  cents;  personal  expenses,  65  cents; 
church  and  gifts,  30  cents;  education,  40  cents;  recreation,  20  cents; 
and  savings,  $1.50. 
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42.  Personal  Budget  and  Income  and  Expense  Records 


Lawrence  Brown  realized  the  value  of  trying  to  keep  within  a 
budget  and  decided  to  continue  with  it  after  school  began.  He  had 
been  keeping  a  record  of  income  and  expenses,  but  decided  to 
change  to  a  combined  personal  budget  and  income  and  expense 
record,  which  would  show  the  distribution  of  his  income  and 
expenses  and  would  help  him  to  decide  how  he  might  save  more 
for  his  college  fund.  The  items  in  his  weekly  budget  were  as 
follows:  allowance  from  parents,  $1.25;  wages  from  grocery  store,  $4; 
savings,  $1.25;  lunches,  $1.25;  clothing,  75  cents;  school  expenses, 
50  cents;  car  fare  and  bicycle,  50  cents;  dues,  charity  and  gifts,  50 
cents;  entertainment,  50  cents. 

Lawrence’s  diary  showed  the  following  transactions  that  are  to 
be  entered  in  the  budget,  income,  and  expense  record  for  the  week 
beginning  September  8.  You  are  to  rule  a  budget  and  income  and 
expense  record  like  that  on  page  140. 

Sept.  8.  Balance,  $8.50;  lunch,  25  cents;  allowance,  $1.25. 

9.  Lunch,  22  cents;  necktie,  50  cents;  bicycle  oil,  30  cents. 

10.  Lunch,  18  cents;  candy  for  mother,  15  cents. 

11.  Lunch,  20  cents;  entertainment  at  school,  10  cents. 

12.  Lunch,  20  cents;  street-car  fare,  14  cents;  school  supplies,  65 

cents. 

13.  Savings,  $1.25;  lunch,  25  cents;  church,  30  cents;  show,  25 

cents;  wages,  $4. 

Make  the  necessary  entries,  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  record  as 
in  the  illustration  on  page  140.  (Refer  to  Problem  45  for  instructions 
for  ruling  lines  correctly.)  Lawrence  should  have  $8.81  on  hand. 
Which  of  his  expenses  do  not  agree  with  the  budget  allowance? 
What  should  Lawrence  do  about  them? 

Enter  the  following  transactions  in  the  budget,  and  income  and 
expense  record;  total,  balance,  and  rule  the  record. 

Sept.  15.  Lunch,  20  cents;  bicycle,  15  cents;  books,  $4.15;  dues,  10 
cents;  allowance,  $1.25. 

16.  Lunch,  20  cents;  entertainment  at  church,  15  cents. 

17.  Lunch,  18  cents;  collar,  20  cents;  charity,  5  cents. 
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18.  Lunch,  17  cents;  charity,  5  cents. 

19.  Lunch,  20  cents;  bulb  tor  head  light  on  bicycle,  10  cents; 

socks,  25  cents;  show,  25  cents. 

20.  Lunch,  25  cents;  wages,  $4;  church,  30  cents;  savings,  $1.25. 

Lawrence’s  school  expenses  were  several  times  what  he  allowed 
in  his  budget.  The  purchase  of  books  was  necessary,  but  he  had  to 
watch  the  school  expense  column  for  weeks  to  come  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  extra  expenditure. 

Below  are  listed  Lawrence’s  transactions  for  the  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  to  be  entered  in  his  budget  and  income  and  expense 
record.  Total,  balance,  and  rule  the  record. 

Sept.  22.  Lunch,  17  cents;  bicycle,  10  cents;  charity,  5  cents,  school 
entertainment,  10  cents;  allowance,  $1.25. 

23.  Lunch,  19  cents;  dry  cleaning  overcoat,  $1;  school  paper,  10 

cents. 

24.  Lunch,  20  cents;  battery  for  bicycle  light,  20  cents;  school 

show,  5  cents. 

25.  Lunch,  19  cents;  pencil,  5  cents;  donation  to  milk  fund  at 

school,  5  cents. 

26.  Lunch,  18  cents;  street-car  fare,  14  cents;  shoe  repair,  15 

cents. 

27.  Lunch,  25  cents;  church,  30  cents;  wages,  $4;  circus,  35 

cents;  savings,  $1.25. 


Continue  to  keep  the  record.  The  following  are  Lawrence’s  trans¬ 
actions  during  the  week  beginning  September  29. 


Sept.  29. 
30. 

Oct.  1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 


Lunch,  20  cents;  bicycle  pump,  80  cents;  shoe  repairs,  75 
cents;  charity,  10  cents;  allowance,  $1.25. 

Lunch,  17  cents;  car  fare,  14  cents;  paper,  10  cents;  club  dues, 
25  cents;  athletic  association,  20  cents. 

Lunch,  15  cents;  collars,  $1;  candy  for  mother,  25  cents. 

Lunch,  18  cents;  tape  for  bicycle  tire,  5  cents;  church  enter¬ 
tainment,  10  cents. 

Lunch,  19  cents;  pen,  6  cents. 

Wages,  $4;  savings,  $1.25;  lunch,  25  cents;  church,  30  cents; 
entertainment,  35  cents. 
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What  is  the  balance  on  hand?  Total,  balance,  and  rule  the  record. 
The  following  are  Lawrence’s  transactions  during  the  week  begin¬ 
ning  October  6: 

Oct.  6.  Lunch,  21  cents;  street-car  fare,  14  cents;  allowance,  $1.25. 

7.  Lunch,  20  cents;  candy  for  mother,  15  cents. 

8.  Lunch,  19  cents;  school  entertainment,  10  cents. 

9.  Lunch,  20  cents;  charity,  5  cents;  show,  20  cents. 

10.  Lunch,  19  cents;  bicycle  repairs,  25  cents;  paper,  15  cents. 

11.  Wages,  $4;  savings,  $1.25;  lunch,  25  cents;  church,  30  cents. 
Total,  balance,  and  rule  record. 

43.  Family  Budgets — Income  and  Expense  Records 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Templin  decided  to  budget  their  income  and 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  expenses  each  month  in  maintaining  their 
home  and  providing  for  their  three  children.  They  budgeted  their 
monthly  income  of  $250  according  to  the  following  estimate: 

Income:  Earnings  Estimate  of  Savings  and  Expenses 


Salary . $250.00  Savings . (12 V2%)  $31.25 

Food . (25%)  62.50 

Clothing . (15%)  37.50 

Shelter . (25%)  62.50 

Welfare  and  development  (223^%)  56.25 

Advancement .  $17.00 

Health .  8.00 

Recreation .  6.25 

Charity  and  gifts .  25.00 


$250.00  (100%)  $250.00 


Beginning  September  1,  each  day  Mr.  Templin  made  a  note  in 
his  diary  of  his  income,  savings,  and  expenses,  and  Mrs.  Templin 
entered  her  expenses,  etc.,  in  a  small  memorandum  book.  Thus, 
their  entire  income,  savings,  and  expense  transactions  were  available 
to  be  recorded  each  day  in  the  family  budget  and  income  and  expense 
record.  They  kept  the  record  faithfully  and,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  they  totaled,  balanced,  and  ruled  the  record,  and  entered 
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the  totals  for  each  budget  item  in  the  income  and  expense  summary. 
They  totaled,  balanced,  and  ruled  the  summary  after  each  entry. 

See  how  well  you  can  keep  the  budget,  record,  and  summary  for 
the  Templins,  following  their  plan  specifically.  Record  and  sum- 
|  mary  sheets  must  be  planned  and  ruled  like  the  illustrations  on 
pages  144  and  147.  Rule  as  many  sheets  as  are  necessary.  Use  the 
’  transactions  for  September,  October,  November,  and  December 
listed  below: 


I  Sept.  1. 

7 


5. 


11. 

14. 

19. 

22. 


27. 


30. 


Salary  received,  $250.  Savings,  $31.25. 

Food,  $9;  necktie,  $1;  rent,  $50;  picture  show,  $1  and  $1 
more  for  someone  to  stay  with  the  children,  to  be  charged 
to  recreation. 

Food,  $4.40;  milk,  $12;  gas  and  electric  light,  $5.70;  maga¬ 
zine  subscription,  $2;  examination  of  Marjorie’s  teeth  by 
dentist,  $2;  church  entertainment,  50  cents;  dues  to  church 
society,  $3. 

Food  $7.60;  wind-breaker  jacket  for  Fred,  $4.25;  newspapers, 
76  cents;  candy  as  a  gift  for  Mrs.  Templin,  75  cents. 

Meat,  $1.40;  electric  cord  for  iron,  80  cents;  lecture,  $2  (under 
“Advancement”). 

Food,  $6.95;  books,  $4;  church  dues,  $10. 

Food,  $8.25;  telephone,  $4.50. 

Food,  $5.85;  overcoat  for  Mr.  Templin,  $30;  gasoline  and  oil 
for  the  car,  $3.50  (the  family  car  is  carried  under  “Advance¬ 
ment”);  entertainment,  $2;  lodge  dues,  $8. 

Food,  $2.70;  stockings  for  the  two  younger  children,  $1.15; 
dental  work  done  on  Marjorie’s  teeth,  $5.75. 

Food,  $4.25;  books  and  note  paper  for  Fred,  $1.50;  church 
entertainment  for  Fred,  Marjorie,  and  Donald,  $1. 


On  September  30,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Templin  counted  their  money. 
Mr.  Templin  had  $4.60  in  his  pocket  and  bill  fold;  Mrs.  Templin 
had  $3.90  in  her  purse;  and  there  was  $1.69  in  the  cash  box.  Is 
the  total  of  cash  on  hand  correct  according  to  the  record  and 
summary  ? 


Oct.  1.  Bring  forward  the  balance. 

1.  Salary  received,  $250.  Savings,  $31.25. 
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Oct.  2.  Food,  $4.20;  milk,  $12;  rent,  $50;  entertainment,  $1. 

5.  Food,  $5.15;  repairs  on  automobile,  $9.50. 

8.  Food,  $4.05;  suit  for  Fred,  $14.75;  coat  for  Marjorie,  $10.50; 
overcoat  for  Donald,  $8.50;  gas  and  electric  light,  $4.85; 
pledge  to  church,  $10. 

11.  Food,  $9.95;  shoes  repaired,  $1.35;  gymnasium  dues  for  Mr. 
Templin,  $15  (he  joined  a  health  club  and  this  is  a  health 
item);  lecture  course  season  tickets  at  the  church,  $7 
(charge  to  “Advancement”). 

15.  Food,  $8.17;  telephone,  $4.50;  dental  examination,  $2;  enter¬ 
tainment,  $2;  club  dues,  $8.50. 

19.  Food,  $6.29;  gasoline  and  oil  for  car,  $3.15. 

24.  Food,  $7.02;  electric  light  bulbs,  $1.50;  door  mat,  especially 
for  Fred’s  muddy  shoes,  $1.35;  magazine  subscription,  $2; 
new  book,  $2.50. 

31.  Food,  $5.54. 


At  the  end  of  the  month,  Mr.  Templin  had  55  cents  in  his  pocket 
and  $2  in  his  bill  fold;  Mrs.  Templin  had  $2.71  in  her  purse;  and 
there  was  $1.16  in  the  cash  box.  How  does  the  total  amount  of 
money  on  hand  agree  with  the  balance  you  obtained  when  you 
totaled,  balanced,  and  ruled  the  record?  In  the  budget,  and  income 
and  expense  summary,  write  the  recorded  figures  and  budget  esti¬ 
mates;  then  balance  and  rule  it. 

Start  a  new  page  of  the  record.  Don’t  forget  to  bring  forward  the 
balance. 

Nov.  1.  Salary  received,  $250.  Savings,  $31.25. 

2.  Milk,  $12.25;  groceries,  $4.13;  luncheons,  $1.10  (this  is  part 
of  “Food”);  rent,  $50;  four  neckties  for  Fred,  $1.75;  pic¬ 
ture  show,  $1.50. 

4.  Food,  $3.60;  gas  and  electric  light,  $4.70;  church  pledge,  $10; 
dues  to  Parent-Teachers  Association,  50  cents. 

6.  Food,  $2.95;  woolen  dress  for  Marjorie,  $2.19;  newspapers, 
76  cents;  candy  as  a  gift  for  the  family,  $1. 

8.  Food,  $3.60;  books,  $2.60;  gift  to  Salvation  Army,  $1.50. 

10.  Food,  $2.88;  dress  for  Mrs.  Templin,  $18.75;  newspapers, 
78  cents;  gift  to  Community  Fund,  $15;  telephone,  $4.50. 
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Nov.  12.  Food,  $3.16;  gloves  and  mittens,  $7.85;  dentist’s  fee,  $3.50; 
church  entertainment,  $2. 

18.  Food,  $6.16;  gasoline,  $1.75. 

21.  Food  $4.95;  alarm  clock,  $1. 

24.  Food,  $5.05;  physical  examination  and  check-up  for  Mr. 

Templin,  $5;  two  magazines,  55  cents. 

27.  Food,  $4.86;  rubbers  and  galoshes,  $4.05;  Thanksgiving  gift 

to  poor  children,  $3. 

30.  Food,  $7.25;  picture  show,  $1.50. 

On  the  night  of  November  30,  Mr.  Templin  had  $1.64  in  his 
pocket  and  nothing  in  his  bill  fold;  Mrs.  Templin  had  $6.90  in  her 
purse;  and  there  was  $9.16  in  the  cash  box.  Flow  does  the  total  of 
these  items  check  with  the  balance  as  shown  on  the  record? 

Proceed  as  at  the  end  of  October  to  balance  and  rule  the  record 
and  the  summary. 

Dec.  1.  Bring  forward  the  balance. 

1.  Salary  received,  $250.  Savings,  $31.25. 

2.  Food,  $6.25;  milk,  $12;  rent,  $50;  entertainment,  $3. 

6.  Food,  $5.95;  automobile  repairs,  $3.60;  draining  radiator  and 
putting  in  an  anti-freeze  solution,  $2. 

8.  Food,  $4.15;  dry  cleaning  suits  and  overcoats,  $6;  gas  and 
electric  light,  $4.65;  pledge  to  church,  $10. 

12.  Food,  $4.86;  shoes,  $8.05;  short  trip  to  winter  resort  to  see 
ski  races,  $6. 

16.  Food,  $5.66;  gift  to  orphanage,  $1. 

20.  Food,  $4.95;  gasoline,  $1.75;  new  tire,  $9.50. 

23.  Food,  $4.85;  Christmas  gifts,  $20. 

25.  Trips  to  Grandmother’s  home  and  return,  $3.70. 

28.  Food,  $4.66;  magazines  and  books,  $3;  newspapers,  88  cents. 

31.  Food,  $3.19. 

At  the  end  of  December,  Mr.  Templin  had  $1.70  in  his  pocket 
and  $5  in  his  bill  fold.  Mrs.  Templin  had  $16.80  in  her  purse  and 
there  was  $28.30  in  the  cash  box.  Compare  the  totals  of  these  items 
with  the  balance  you  obtained  on  the  record. 

Proceed  as  for  October  in  balancing  and  ruling  the  record  and 
j  summary. 
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44.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


45.  Business  Writing 

To  rule  a  straight,  clean  line  of  uniform  thickness  requires  care 
and  correct  procedure.  Smudgy  lines  spell  inefficiency,  untidiness. 
The  illustration  shows  the  hands  of  a  student  who  is  ruling  a 
straight  line  with  a  pen.  Study  the  position  of  the  paper,  the  hands, 
the  ruler.  Note  that  the  paper  is  turned  so  that  the  lines  appear 
horizontal  to  the  student,  and  he  rules  them  from  left  to  right,  never 
from  top  to  bottom.  The  paper  should  be  thus  turned,  even  when 
vertical  lines  are  being  drawn.  Note,  also,  that  the  left  hand  steadies 
the  ruler.  The  bevel  (slanted)  edge  of  the  ruler  slants  away  from 
the  paper.  This  keeps  the  ink  from  spreading  under  the  ruler  as  the 
pen  glides  smoothly 
against  its  straight 
edge.  It  also  makes  it 
possible  to  rule  double 
lines  by  merely  shift¬ 
ing  slightly  the  slant 
of  the  pen  against  the 
ruler  edge.  Practice 
drawing  single  lines  of 
various  lengths,  then, 
without  moving  the 
ruler,  double  the  lines, 
leaving  spaces  of  dif¬ 
ferent  widths  between 
the  lines. 


Illustration  of  Correct  Method  of  Ruling 
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46.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

It  is  often  necessary  to  add  or  subtract  figures  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  arranging  them  in  column  form.  Solve  the  follow¬ 
ing  addition  and  subtraction  problems  and  write  their  answers  only 
on  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper: 

a.  Horizontal  addition: 

(1)  .15 +  1-20 +  .75 +  -14 +  .60 

(2)  .22  +  .38 +  .70 +  1.40  +  .20 

(3)  1.28 +  .10 +  .05 +  .18 +  .05 

(4)  .75 +4. 15 +  .16 +  .72+.  10 

(5)  1.15 +  .72 +  .39 +  .37 +  .14 

(6)  4. 87 +  .92 +  .29 +  .38 +  .57 

b.  Horizontal  subtraction: 

(1)  7-15  — 115  —  - 10 

(2)  .87 -.46 -.19 

(3)  1.19  — .72  — .28 

(4)  4. 86-3. 29-. 15 

(5)  8. 67 -4. 67 -.09 

(6)  10.28-3.56-1.11 

c.  A  family  consisting  of  mother,  father,  and  three  children  bud¬ 
geted  their  yearly  income  of  $2,400  on  a  percentage  basis.  From  the 
following  data,  find  the  amount  they  allowed  for  each  item:  income, 
$2,400;  savings,  123+  per  cent;  rent,  25  per  cent;  food,  25  per  cent; 
operating  expenses,  10  per  cent;  clothing,  15  per  cent;  advancement, 
1214  per  cent. 

d.  The  recreation  item  in  a  family  budget  was  $10  a  month,  or 
$120  a  year.  After  the  budget  and  record  had  been  kept  for  six 
months,  the  Recreation  column  showed  the  following  totals  for  the 
months,  respectively:  $11,  $15.50,  $16.25,  $13.75,  $12.25,  and  $10.50. 
What  would  be  the  average  budget  estimate  for  one  month  based 
upon  these  figures?  For  one  year? 

e.  Copy  the  figures  below  and  add  them  to  find  the  total  of  each 
!  horizontal  series  of  figures.  Add  the  totals  vertically  and  place  the 
i  sum  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  your  paper.  Prove  the  accuracy 
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of  your  addition  by  adding  each  column  vertically;  then  add  the 
column  totals.  If  your  answer  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  you  placed 
in  the  lower  left-hand  space,  your  addition  has  not  been  done  cor¬ 
rectly.  Recheck  until  you  find  your  error. 


Figures  from  an  Expense  Record 


$2.75 

$.75 

$1.19 

$.25 

$2.75 

$16.50 

$  .36 

1.50 

•95 

1.17 

.50 

3.10 

1.60 

1.24 

.75 

.80 

1.18 

.35 

3.85 

15-20 

6.66 

1.25 

.60 

1.03 

•  15 

4.20 

1.80 

7.17 

2.25 

.75 

1.91 

.55 

4.85 

17.75 

2.95 

Chapter  VIII 

ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE— INVESTMENTS 
AND  SAVINGS 

Topic  i.  Common  Sense  in  Savings 

Purpose  of  Savings.  Both  personal  and  family  budgets 
'  should  provide  for  savings.  Perhaps  some  of  you  would  like 
to  ask  the  question:  “What  is  the  purpose  of  saving?”  Its  real 
purpose  is  to  build  capital,  or  a  reserve  fund  for  future  needs. 
In  fact,  we  have  seen  that  saving  is  the  only  way  that  most  of 
us  have  to  provide  financial  security,  which  simply  means  that 
we  have  money,  or  capital,  to  draw  upon  when  wanted. 

Importance  of  Having  Capital.  There  are  important  reasons 
for  having  capital,  or  a  reserve  fund,  in  order  to : 

1.  Take  advantage  of  opportunities  when  they  come. 

2.  Improve  our  standard  (level)  of  living. 

|  3.  Have  comforts  and  even  luxuries — own  an  automobile,  travel, 

live  well,  entertain,  and  enjoy  family,  home,  and  friends. 

4.  Take  part  in  good  causes  in  the  community  and  contribute  to 
jthem. 

;  5.  Have  that  contentment  that  comes  with  freedom  from  finan- 

jcial  worries  and  know  the  feeling  of  security  that  comes  from  well- 
!  managed  savings. 

The  Most  Common  Means  of  Saving.  The  most  common 
means  of  saving  is  the  savings  account.  It  undoubtedly  is  the 
easiest  way  of  saving  regularly,  because:  (i)  it  is  safe  in  most 
ibanks  and  in  postal  savings;  (2)  it  draws  interest;  and  (3) 
it  is  available  for  use  at  any  time. 

What  to  Do  with  Savings.  A  savings  account  is  the  best 
place  to  put  current  savings.  From  it,  you  can  meet  many 
heeds,  such  as: 
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1.  Paying  unusual  or  emergency  demands. 

2.  Having  accumulated  funds  for: 

a.  Investments  of  various  sorts. 

b.  Purchasing  a  home. 

c.  Paying  life  insurance  premiums. 

d.  Buying  additional  comforts  and  luxuries. 

e.  Building  financial  independence. 


How  Much  Should  One  Save?  Expert  budget  makers  say 
that  a  person  or  family  could  save  at  least  io  per  cent  of  the 

income;  but  we  have 
seen  in  making  per¬ 
sonal  or  family  bud¬ 
gets  that  savings  de¬ 
pend  upon  how 
much  one  earns,  his 
age  and  health,  and 
how  well  he  can 
manage  the  income. 
As  a  wise  man  once 
said,  “Save  until  it 
hurts,  but  don’t  be 
stingy.  Save  to  the 
point  where  you  en¬ 
joy  saving.” 

Mistakes  That 
Savers  Make.  Many 
people  with  good  in¬ 
tentions  seem  unable 
to  settle  upon  a  plan. 
Do  you  know  any¬ 
body  who  tried  to 
save  by  putting  a 
large  part  of  his  salary  into  a  savings  account,  but  soon  ran 


Photo  by  Ewing  Galloway,  N. 

Vacations  Are  Paid  for  Out  of  Savings 
They  give  opportunities  for  enjoyment  and  travel 
if  the  traveler  has  planned  and  saved  for  them. 
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short  of  money  and  had  to  withdraw  some  of  it?  Such  a  per¬ 
son  had  no  plan  nor  goal  in  saving.  You  can  see  now  why  a 
savings  item  in  a  budget  plan  gives  the  saver  a  definite  goal. 
The  worst  interruption  in  trying  to  save  is  the  withdrawal  of 
funds  for  unnecessary  expenses  or  for  making  unwise  invest¬ 
ments.  The  records  of  many  banks  show  a  large  number  of 
closed  savings  accounts.  Each  account  usually  represents  a  hope 
that  is  gone  and,  perhaps,  loss  of  the  will  power  to  continue 
to  save. 

Some  savers  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  it  is  not  important 
to  save  small  amounts.  On  the  other  hand,  that  is  exactly  the 
thing  to  begin  doing  today.  Even  banks  welcome  small  ac¬ 
counts  and  are  glad  to  receive  small  amounts. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  purpose  of  saving? 

2.  Is  there  any  value  in  having  capital? 

3.  What  is  the  most  common  means  of  saving?  Why? 

4.  How  much  should  a  person  or  a  family  save? 

5.  What  things  do  you  consider  the  necessaries,  and  what  the 
luxuries,  for  a  young  man  or  woman  earning  $40  a  month;  $60  a 
month;  $80  a  month;  $100  a  month;  $150  a  month. 

6.  Describe  thrift,  budgeting,  saving,  and  investing. 

7.  Why  are  saving  and  investing  parts  of  good  citizenship  ? 

8.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  savings  item  in  a  budget? 

9.  Upon  what  does  the  amount  of  an  individual’s  savings  depend? 

10.  What  is  one  of  the  mistakes  that  savers  make? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Alva  Bradley  inherited  $1,000  from  a  rich  uncle  and  wishes  to 
invest  it.  What  would  you  advise  him  to  do  ? 

2.  List  four  reasons  for  having  capital,  or  a  reserve  fund. 

3.  Mention  various  wise  things  you  can  do  with  money  saved. 

4.  Name  things  that  you  consider  the  necessities  and  those  that 
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are  luxuries  for  a  family  whose  income  is  $1,000  a  year;  $2,500  a 
year;  $4,000  a  year. 

5.  How  much  should  a  young  man  or  woman,  not  living  at  home, 
earn  a  month  in  order  to  own  a  small  automobile  ?  Why  ? 

Topic  2.  What  Is  Investing? 

After  Saving  Comes  Investing.  Is  there  any  good  reason  for 
allowing  savings  to  lie  idle?  In  pioneer  days,  money  usually 
was  hidden  about  the  house  or  buried  or  carried  about  in  belts 
made  for  the  purpose.  It  made  no  difference  how  long  the 
money  was  kept,  the  amount  remained  the  same — provided  it 
was  not  lost,  stolen,  burned,  or  destroyed.  Today,  thrifty  people 
place  their  savings  so  as  to  earn  an  income.  We  have  seen  that 
money  at  compound  interest  doubled  itself  at  the  end  of  twelve, 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  according  to  the  rate  of  interest,  so  that 
you  not  only  have  the  original  sum  but  the  interest  as  well. 

You  can  leave  your  savings  in  a  bank  or  in  postal  savings  and 
it  will  draw  interest.  There  are  many  other  ways,  however,  of 
making  your  money  work  for  you.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  best. 

Money  invested  not  only  works  for  you  but  for  others;  for, 
if  placed  in  a  bank,  it  may  be  lent  to  others  to  help  build 
homes,  factories,  railroads,  stores,  and  all  kinds  of  business  en¬ 
terprises.  If  money  is  invested  in  Government  bonds,  it  enables 
the  Government  to  carry  on  vast  projects  of  tremendous 
value  to  the  country. 

Advice  to  Investors.  A  former  great  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States,  when  asked  for  advice,  made  these 
suggestions  to  investors: 

1.  Never  buy  stock  in  mines  you  know  nothing  about. 

2.  Do  not  buy  stock  in  oil  wells  unless  you  are  rich  and  can  afford 
to  lose. 
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3.  Be  wary  of  stock-selling  schemes  involving  rights  to  new  in¬ 
ventions.  “A  patent  may  be  only  the  right  to  a  lawsuit.” 

4.  If  you  buy  property,  buy  something  close  to  home  that  you  can 
see. 

5.  Beware  of  new  companies  that  propose  to  sell  by  mail  or 
telephone. 

6.  Carefully  investigate  new  manufacturing  methods  that  promise 
alluring  profits  to  investors. 

7.  Do  not  make  investments  in  a  hurry.  Sleep  over  the  proposition. 

8.  Discredit  tips  on  the  stock  market  that  are  straight  from  the 
inside.  If  they  were  really  good,  you  would  never  be  let  in. 

9.  Do  not  speculate  or  buy  stocks  on  a  margin. 

10.  Do  not  put  your  money  into  another  man’s  dreams. 

Essentials  for  a  Good  Investment.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
people  of  our  country  lose  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  worthless 
investments.  Most  of  them  do  not  know  the  essentials  of  a 
good  investment.  Remember  that,  in  saving  10  per  cent  of  your 


A  Banker  Giving  Advice 

The  banker  knows  much  more  about  investments  than  the  average  person. 
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earnings,  it  takes  you  ten  times  as  long  to  save  a  dollar  as  it 
does  to  earn  one.  You  must  spend  hours  at  work  in  order  to 
earn  the  money.  Why  not  spend  enough  time  to  learn  how  to 
invest  it  safely? 

These  four  things  are  essential  to  a  good  investment : 

1.  Safety  of  principal. 

2.  Satisfactory  rate  of  income,  or  return. 

3.  Ease  of  sale  or  borrowing  power. 

4.  Meeting  the  needs  of  the  investor. 

Safety  of  Principal.  An  investment  is  good  only  when  the 
principal,  or  amount  invested,  is  safe.  What  is  to  be  gained  by 
saving  money  to  invest  in  something  that  will  fail  ?  There  is, 
of  course,  some  risk  in  everything,  but  one  should  always 
choose  the  least  hazard.  You  take  a  chance  when  you  cross  a 
busy  street;  but  you  greatly  reduce  that  chance  by  observing 
the  rules  of  traffic  lights  and  police  signals,  and  watching  on¬ 
coming  automobiles  and  other  people. 

Money  should  be  invested  in  a  dozen  different  things  to  in¬ 
crease  the  chances  for  reasonable  gain,  for  undoubtedly  all  will 
not  fail,  though  all  may  not  be  successful.  What  one  loses  on 
one  investment  will  probably  be  made  up  on  another.  It  is  not 
good  business  to  take  too  great  a  risk  with  an  investment.  Most 
6f  us  cannot  afford  to  take  chances,  so  must  seek  such  security 
as  is  offered  by  postal  savings  or  Government  bonds.  If  we  know 
property,  we  may  try  real-estate  mortgages,  but  should  never 
invest  in  stocks  without  the  advice  of  a  reliable  banker  or 
capable  stock  broker. 

Rate  of  Income  or  Return.  A  good  investment  not  only 
assures  safety  of  principal  but  also  pays  a  fair  return.  Did  you 
ever  hear  the  term,  “satisfactory  rate  of  yield”  ?  This  means  two 
things:  (i)  maximum  interest  and  (2)  minimum  risk.  Three 
per  cent  interest  with  safety  of  principal,  however,  is  better 
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than  a  higher  rate  with  less  safety.  A  small  investor  gets  a  satis¬ 
factory  yield  only  when  his  principal  is  safe. 

One  can  buy  a  United  States  Government  bond  that  pays 
only  2  or  3  per  cent,  or  he  can  buy  stock  in  a  business  that 
pays  as  much  as  io  or  12  per  cent;  but  the  Government  bond 
is  as  safe  as  the  Government,  which  undoubtedly  will  pay  the 
promised  rate  of  interest.  A  business  organization  may  pay  10 
per  cent  or  it  may  pay  nothing  in  any  given  year.  A  high  rate 
of  yield  does  not  necessarily  mean  great  risk,  nor  does  a  low 
rate  of  yield  always  guarantee  that  the  principal  is  safe.  The 
investor  must  be  wise  and  choose  carefully,  and  the  young  in¬ 
vestor  with  limited  means  should  choose  a  safe  investment 
even  though  it  pays  a  very  low  yield. 


Exchange 


Exchange 
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Ease  of  Sale  or  Borrowing  Power.  A  good  investment  must 
not  only  assure  safety  of  principal  and  satisfactory  yield  but 
must  also  be  one  that  may  be  easily  turned  into  cash.  If  one 
needs  his  money  from  a  savings  bank  quickly,  it  usually  can  be 
withdrawn  immediately  or  by  giving  slight  advance  notice 
to  the  bank,  possibly  two  weeks,  maybe  longer. 

How  easily  can  you  get  your  money  out  of  investments?  If 
you  buy  real  estate,  it  may  meet  the  requirements  of  safety  and 
satisfactory  yield,  but  can  you  turn  it  into  cash  readily  without 
loss  ?  The  problem  in  selling  real  estate  is  to  find  a  buyer.  If 
forced  to  sell,  you  may  not  realize  half  of  what  you  put  into  it. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  investor  should  not  put  his  savings 
into  real  estate,  but  he  must  consider  the  slowness  involved  in 
selling  the  property  if  at  any  time  he  wishes  to  get  his  money 
out  of  it. 

Good  bonds  and  stocks  usually  can  be  sold  at  market  prices 
through  a  broker  or  stock  exchange,  but  the  market  price  may 
be  below  that  paid.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sell  bonds  and  stocks 
to  get  money.  They  may  be  used  as  security  for  a  loan  at  a 
bank,  which  will  lend  a  certain  percentage  of  the  market  value 
of  good  securities  and  take  a  collateral  loan  note.  This  means 
that  if  the  borrower  does  not  repay  the  bank  the  face  of  the 
loan,  plus  the  interest,  the  bank  can  sell  the  securities. 

Meeting  the  Needs  of  the  Investor.  The  needs  vary  for 
every  investor.  An  investment  may  be  safe  and  pay  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  yield,  but  it  may  not  be  the  thing  you  should  have.  Some 
people  prefer  to  leave  their  savings  in  a  bank;  others  invest  in 
postal  savings  and  United  States  Government  bonds;  still 
others  in  life  insurance  or  stocks;  while  many  buy  homes  and 
find  great  satisfaction  in  them.  There  is  only  one  thing  for  the 
investor  to  do,  and  that  is  to  save  a  part  of  his  income  and  then 
choose  investments  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  perhaps  seek 
advice  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Compare  saving  and  investing  in  pioneer  days  with  saving  and 
investing  today. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  interest  work  for  you? 

3.  How  does  the  money  you  invest  work  for  others  and  for  the 
community  as  well  as  for  yourself? 

4.  Mr.  W.  J.  Atkins  has  $2,000,  his  life  savings,  and  wishes  to 
invest  it.  He  is  sixty-five  years  old  and  Mrs.  Atkins  is  an  invalid. 
He  thinks  that  a  friend  of  his  in  the  oil-well  business  can  invest  the 
money  for  him  to  advantage.  He  asks  you  for  some  advice.  What 
would  you  say? 

5.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to  act  on  tips  you  receive  on  the  stock  market  ? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  safety  of  principal  in  making  an  investment  ? 
Give  several  examples. 

7.  The  rate  of  income,  return,  or  yield  on  an  investment  is  another 
item  for  the  investor  to  consider.  Explain  this  and  give  examples. 

8.  Why  is  ease  of  sale  and  borrowing  power  a  consideration  in 
making  an  investment?  Give  examples. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  an  investment  meets  the 
needs  of  the  investor?  Give  examples. 

10.  What  is  the  most  important  essential  for  a  good  investment? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Write  ten  suggestions  to  prospective  investors. 

2.  Suppose  that  a  business  man  wants  to  borrow  $2,000  from  you, 
with  interest  at  12  per  cent,  when  the  rate  on  loans  is  6  per  cent. 
Why  is  this  man  willing  to  pay  such  a  high  rate  ? 

3.  Name  four  essentials  of  a  good  investment. 

4.  List  the  savings  and  investment  opportunities  mentioned  in  one 
issue  of  a  daily  newspaper. 

5.  Distinguish  between  investment  and  speculation  as  to  the 
following: 

a.  Safety  of  principal. 

b.  Certainty  of  return,  or  yield. 

c.  Possibility  of  rise  in  price  or  value. 
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Topic  3.  Savings  Accounts 

School  Banks.  To  teach  thrift  and  the  habit  of  saving  regu¬ 
larly,  banks  have  been  established  in  many  schools.  Every  stu¬ 
dent  is  invited  to  open  a  savings  account  and  deposit  a  little 
money  regularly.  In  some  schools,  an  employee  of  an  outside 
bank  comes  to  the  school  building  and  receives  deposits  on  a 
certain  day;  in  others,  teachers  act  as  directors  and  officers, 
while  students  from  various  classes  serve  as  the  receiving  and 
paying  tellers.  Each  depositor  has  a  pass  book  or  gets  a  receipt 
showing  the  amounts  deposited.  An  account  is  kept  with  each 
student  depositor  in  which  is  recorded  every  deposit  and  every 
withdrawal.  In  many  schools,  when  the  savings  deposit  of  a 
student  reaches  a  certain  limit,  he  is  urged  to  withdraw  the  de¬ 
posit  from  the  school  bank  and  deposit  it  in  a  regular  bank 
in  the  community.  In  some  of  the  larger  cities,  the  school  bank¬ 
ing  business  has  grown  so  large  that  the  superintendent  of 

schools  has  appoint¬ 
ed  a  special  supervi¬ 
sor  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  the 
school  savings  ac¬ 
counts  and  to  see  that 
they  are  properly 
protected. 

United  States  Post¬ 
al  Savings  Depart¬ 
ment.  To  establish 
confidence  among 
the  people  and  to  en¬ 
courage  thrift,  the 
United  States  Post 
Office  Department 
offers  a  convenient 


A  Bank  with  Student  Depositors 

After  opening  a  bank  account,  the  thrifty  student 
makes  regular  deposits,  no  matter  how  small. 
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means  of  depositing  and  investing  small  savings.  People  who 
have  lost  savings  in  other  institutions  take  courage  and  begin 
to  save  again  in  the  postal  savings  system,  because  the  cer¬ 
tificates  have  printed  on  them:  “The  faith  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  deposits 
with  accrued  interest.”  This  pledge  is  reassuring  to  the  most 
careful  of  savers. 

Postal  savings  stamps,  postal  savings  certificates,  and  postal 
savings  bonds  are  offered.  Anyone  above  the  age  of  ten  years 
may  go  to  any  post  office,  or  a  rural  mail  carrier  on  his  route, 
and  buy  a  postal  savings  stamp  for  io  cents.  The  post  office 
gives  a  card  on  which  to  paste  these  stamps.  When  ten  stamps 
have  been  attached  to  the  card,  it  may  be  exchanged  either  for 
the  money  or  for  a  postal  savings  certificate,  which  is  not  issued 
for  less  than  Ji.  The  postal  savings  certificates  pay  simple  in¬ 
terest  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  yearly.  The  depositor  may  with¬ 
draw  his  money  at  any  time  by  presenting  the  certificates  of 
deposit.  If  he  has  a  $20  certificate  and  wishes  to  withdraw  $10, 
he  presents  it,  signs  his  name  on  the  back,  receives  $20  cash, 
and  buys  another  certificate  for  $10.  The  plan  is  very  simple 
and  easy  for  anyone  to  understand. 

Postal  certificates  of  deposit  may  be  exchanged  for  postal  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  that  yield  2%  per  cent  interest  yearly,  payable  semi¬ 
annually.  While  funds  placed  in  postal  savings  earn  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  funds  deposited  in  savings  banks  or  in¬ 
vested  in  other  ways,  no  investment-  offers  greater  safety  of 
principal  than  postal  savings. 

Experience  has  shown  that  postal  savings  increase  in  volume 
at  times  when  economic  conditions  give  rise  to  more  bank 
failures  than  usual.  The  Government’s  guaranty  of  principal 
and  interest  is  then  most  attractive. 

How  Savings  Accumulate.  Placing  a  few  dollars  every 
month  into  a  savings  account  may  not  seem  a  very  important 
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matter,  but  if  deposits  are  continued  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
the  interest  added  to  the  principal  so  that  it,  in  turn,  earns  addi¬ 
tional  interest,  the  increase  is  surprising.  If  James  Martin  saves 
$10  a  month,  he  will  save  $120  a  year,  or  $1,200  in  ten  years; 
but  if  he  had  put  the  money  in  a  bank  and  received  3  per  cent 
on  it,  he  would  have  $1,400.63  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  ten 
years.  In  other  words,  the  interest  plus  its  own  interest  amounts 
to  $200.63  m  ten  years.  (See  table.) 


How  Money  Grows  in  a  Savings  Account  at  3  Per  Cent 
per  Annum,  Interest  Compounded  Monthly 


Monthly  deposits . 

$  5.00 

$  10.00 

$  25.00 

$  50.00 

$  100.00 

Amounts  at  end  of  5  years. 

323.98 

547-96 

1,619.89 

3,239.78 

6,481.08 

Amounts  at  end  of  10  years. 

700.32 

1,400.63 

3,501.57 

7,003.14 

14,009.62 

Small  weekly  deposits  grow  surprisingly.  Many  people  dis¬ 
cover  that  it  is  easier  to  save  if  a  definite  goal  is  in  sight,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  many  banks  encourage  special  savings 
accounts  to  build  up  funds  for  Christmas,  vacation,  or  some 
other  definite  purpose.  (See  following  table.) 


Table  Showing  What  Small  Weekly  Savings  Will  Amount  to 
at  234  Per  Cent  per  Annum,  Compounded  Quarterly1 


Weekly 

Deposits 

1  Year 

3  Years 

5  Years 

10  Years 

20  Years 

$1.00 

$52.69 

$162.18 

$277.19 

$591.21 

$1,349.78 

3-00 

158.07 

486.56 

831.59 

1,773.63 

4,049.34 

5.00 

263.45 

810.93 

1,385-99 

2,956.05 

6,748.91 

7.00 

368.83 

1,135.31 

1,940.39 

4,138.47 

9,448.47 

10.00 

526.91 

1,621.87 

2,771.98 

5,912.11 

13,497.82 

Courtesy  American  Bankers  Association  and  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  savings  account? 

2.  Which  is  the  better  of  these  two  plans  of  saving:  (a)  to  put  $1 
a  week  into  a  savings  account  or  ( b )  to  wait  ten  weeks  and  put  $10 
into  a  savings  account?  State  your  reasons. 

3.  Describe  the  steps  in  opening  a  savings  account  at  a  savings 
bank;  in  a  school  bank. 

4.  Describe  postal  savings  and  give  some  of  the  rules  for  depositing 
and  withdrawing  money. 

5.  Why  are  postal  savings  accounts  the  safest? 

6.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  postal  savings? 

7.  When  you  deposit  amounts  in  dollars  only  in  a  postal  savings 
account,  what  do  you  get  as  a  receipt  ? 

8.  How  would  you  deposit  $20.20  in  postal  savings? 

9.  If  you  had  a  postal  savings  certificate  for  $30  and  wished  to 
withdraw  $10,  how  would  this  be  accomplished? 

10.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  which  amount  will  be  the  larger: 
50  cents  deposited  weekly,  at  4  per  cent  a  year,  interest  compounded 
semiannually;  or  $5  deposited  monthly  at  3  per  cent  a  year,  interest 
compounded  monthly?  What  is  the  actual  difference  saved? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  several  institutions  or  organizations  in  your  community 
that  make  a  business  of  keeping  savings  accounts  for  customers. 

2.  If  your  school  operates  a  bank  or  maintains  some  means  for 
the  students  to  save,  describe  the  plan.  Compare  the  rate  of  interest 
with  the  rate  paid  on  postal  savings. 

3.  If  you  had  $1  a  week  to  invest,  would  you  place  it  in  postal 
savings  for  the  sake  of  (a)  safety  of  principal,  ( b )  certainty  of  return 
or  yield,  (c)  ease  of  sale  or  borrowing  power,  or  ( d )  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  investor? 

4.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  Mr.  Theodore  Higley  has  to  his 
credit  if  he  has  deposited  in  postal  savings  $1  a  week  for  five  years  ? 

5.  In  Assignment  No.  4,  how  much  interest  has  been  paid  during 
rhe  five  years,  provided  Mr.  Higley  withdrew  the  interest  every  year  ? 
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Topic  4.  Savings  Accounts  in  Financial  Institutions 

Savings  Banks.  Undoubtedly  a  savings  bank  offers  the 
easiest  way  to  save  money.  You  have  already  learned  how  to 
deposit  money  in  a  bank  for  checking-account  purposes.  (See 
Chapter  III,  “Banking  Services  and  Accounts.”)  Opening  a  sav¬ 
ings  account  and  depositing  money  in  it  are  very  similar  to  the 
same  activities  for  a  commercial  account.  A  signature  card 
must  be  signed  by  the  savings  depositor,  just  as  for  a  checking 
account. 


Necessary  Documents  for  a  Savings  Account 
(1)  Signature  card;  (2)  deposit  slip;  (3)  savings  pass  book; 
(4)  withdrawal  slip. 


A  deposit 
slip  similar 
to  the  one 
used  in  a 
commercial 
account  is 
made  out. 
Bills,  coins, 
and  checks 
are  listed  on 
the  slip  and 
presented  for 
deposit,  with 
the  pass  book 
and  the  slip. 
The  receiv¬ 
ing  teller  or 
bank  cashier 
then  enters 
the  amount 
of  the  de¬ 
posit  in  the 
pass  book. 
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A  savings  pass  boo\  is  issued  to  the  depositor  and  the  entry 
of  the  amount  deposited  is  made  in  it  by  the  teller.  If  the  de¬ 
positor  is  without  his  pass  book  and  wishes  to  make  a  deposit, 
the  teller  will  receive  the  deposit  and  issue  to  the  depositor  a 
duplicate  deposit  slip  as  a  receipt.  The  bank  teller  makes  the 
entry  in  the  pass  book  later,  when  it  is  presented  with  the  dupli¬ 
cate  slip,  or  receipt,  by  the  depositor. 

The  bank  teller  enters  in  the  savings  pass  book  all  amounts 
deposited  or  withdrawn,  and  the  amount  of  balance,  and  the 
interest  earned  on  the  depositor’s,  account  is  entered  in  the  “De¬ 
posited”  column  quarterly  and  added  to  the  balance. 

A  withdrawal  slip,  a  form  similar  to  a  commercial  check, 
must  be  signed  by  the  savings  depositor  when  he  wishes  to 
withdraw  part  of,  or  all,  his  money.  The  depositor  hands  the 
withdrawal  slip  with  the  pass  book  to  the  teller.  The  money  is 
paid  to  the  depositor,  the  entry  is  made  in  the  “Withdrawal” 
column  and  the  balance  shown.  A  signature  card,  deposit  slip, 
pass  book,  and  withdrawal  slip  are  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration. 

Most  banks  have  savings  departments  and  accept  deposits 
of  not  less  than  $i.  A  savings  account  is  reasonably  safe,  and 
the  interest  rate  is  from  2  to  4  per  cent  a  year;  the  con¬ 
venience  of  depositing  and  withdrawal  makes  it  a  popular  way 
of  banking  savings.  Some  banks  demand  that  the  depositor  give 
from  two  weeks’  to  two  months’  notice  of  withdrawal  of  funds, 
but  most  of  them  allow  withdrawals  at  any  time.  Savings  ac¬ 
counts  in  banks  will  doubtless  always  attract  an  army  of  de¬ 
positors,  because  safety  is  the  most  important  factor  to  most 
people.  When  the  savings  account  grows,  however,  the  deposi¬ 
tor  may  wish  to  place  part  of  his  funds  in  investments  that  offer 
higher  rates  of  interest. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations.  A  popular  way  for  a  de¬ 
positor  to  invest  money  is  to  put  it  into  a  building  and  loan  or 
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savings  and  loan  association.  To  become  a  member  of  such  an 
association,  one  must  buy  at  least  one  share  of  stock.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  the  stockholders.  They  elect  the  board  of  directors, 
who,  in  turn,  select  officers  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  The  shares  of  stock  may  be  paid  for  in  full  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  but  the  usual  plan  is  to  allow  members  to  pay  for 
their  shares  in  monthly  installments,  called  dues.  The  rate 
usually  is  $i  a  month  on  each  share.  In  most  cases  a  deposit  slip 
is  made  out  by  the  depositor,  and  the  teller  makes  the  entry  in 
a  pass  book  that  has  been  supplied  to  the  member.  After  the  full 
purchase  price  of  a  share  (usually  $100)  is  paid,  that  share  be¬ 
comes  solely  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  draws  dividends,  or 
interest,  on  it. 

The  real  purpose  of  building  and  man  associations  is  to  lend 
money  to  members  who  wish  to  buy  or  build  houses.  Many 
people  who  desire  to  buy  houses  do  not  have  enough  cash  to 
pay  in  full,  so  they  apply  to  a  building  and  loan  association  to 
borrow  the  money. 

Operations  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  The  laws  of 
the  different  states  vary,  and  all  building  and  loan  associations 
do  not  operate  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Mr.  Gary  A.  Gray 
bought  a  house  and  lot  costing  $7,000.  The  way  in  which 
he  did  it  is  typical  of  the  method  used  by  many  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Mr.  Gray  found  that  the  owner  wanted  the 
full  amount,  $7,000,  in  cash.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  had  saved 
$3,000  and  could  make  a  cash  payment  of  that  amount.  They 
were  able  to  borrow  $4,000  from  the  Warranty  Building  and 
Loan  Association  by  becoming  a  member  of  that  association, 
purchasing  forty  shares  of  its  stock  at  $100  a  share  and  giving  a 
mortgage  on  the  property  for  $4,000  to  the  association,  which 
paid  $4,000  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  After  all  arrangements 
were  made,  the  Grays  owned  the  house  and  lot,  but  owed  the 
association  $4,000.  Until  this  loan  was  fully  repaid,  Mr.  Gray 
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was  required  to  pay  dues  of  Ji  a  month  for  each  share  of  stock 
and,  in  addition,  to  pay  interest  on  the  amount  borrowed  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent  a  year,  but  figured  and  payable  monthly. 

A  Schedule  of  Interest  and  Payments.  The  payments  on  this 
loan  amounted  to  $40  a  month,  which  was  applied  to  reduce 
the  debt,  in  addition  to  the  interest  charge  on  the  unpaid  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  loan.  The  schedule  of  payments  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

Schedule  of  Payments  and  Interest 


Month 

Principal 

(Loan) 

Interest 
on  Loan 

Amount 

Due 

Interest 

Paid 

Install¬ 

ment 

Paid 

New 

Principal 

First  . 

$4,000.00 

$20.00 

$4,020.00 

$20.00 

$40.00 

$3,960.00 

Second . 

3,960.00 

19.80 

3,979.80 

19.80 

40.00 

3,920.00 

Third . 

3,920.00 

19.60 

3,939.60 

19.60 

40.00 

3,880.00 

Fourth . 

3,880.00 

19.40 

3,899.40 

19.40 

40.00 

3,840.00 

Fifth . 

3,840.00 

19.20 

3,859.20 

19.20 

40.00 

3,800.00 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Gray  had  to  pay  a  little  less  interest 
each  month  because  the  principal,  or  face,  of  the  loan  was  re¬ 
duced  monthly  by  $40.  In  100  months,  or  eight  and  one-third 
years,  he  had  entirely  repaid  the  loan,  which  canceled  the  mort¬ 
gage.  In  other  words,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  then  had  clear  title  to 
their  house  and  lot. 

Other  Operations  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations.  There 
may  be  many  variations  of  this  plan  according  to  the  agreement 
between  the  borrower,  or  member,  and  the  building  and  loan 
association.  Had  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  owned  a  vacant  lot  and  de¬ 
sired  to  build  a  new  house  upon  it,  they  could  have  arranged 
with  the  Association  to  pay  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  about  the  same  way  that  they  bought  the  house  and  lot. 
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Building  and  loan  associations  also  lend  money  to  share¬ 
holders,  who  put  up  their  pass  books  or  stock  as  security.  Such 
borrowers  usually  may  obtain  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  cent 
of  what  they  have  paid  in  as  dues.  Other  building  and  loan 
associations  have  savings  departments  that  are  operated  like  a 
savings  bank,  but  this  method  is  not  so  common. 

Well-managed  building  and  loan  associations  offer  a  reason¬ 
ably  safe  method  of  making  small  investments  at  regular  times. 
The  rate  of  interest  usually  is  higher  than  that  paid  by  savings 
banks,  sometimes  paying  from  4  to  7  per  cent.  The  shares  of 
stock  usually  can  be  exchanged  for  cash.  The  finest  part  of  the 
service  rendered  by  building  and  loan  associations  is  that  of 
helping  a  person  of  limited  means  to  purchase  a  house. 

Cooperative  Savings  Banks.  Another  way  to  save  money  is 
by  buying  an  interest  in  a  cooperative  bank.  As  in  building  and 
loan  associations,  the  ownership  is  divided  among  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Cooperative  banks  sell  shares  upon  a  monthly  install¬ 
ment,  or  regular-payment,  basis.  The  depositor  agrees  to  buy  a 
share  of  stock;  he  makes  deposits  as  in  a  savings  bank,  and 
when  the  deposits  plus  the  interest,  or  dividends,  amount  to  the 
face  value  of  the  share,  he  receives  the  share  of  stock.  These 
banks  exist  in  many  states,  and  their  method  of  operating  is 
similar  to  that  of  building  and  loan  associations. 

The  cooperative  bank  is  reasonably  safe,  and  the  rate  of  in¬ 
terest,  or  dividends,  usually  is  more  than  that  paid  by  savings 
banks.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  losses  must  be 
borne  by  the  stockholders,  or  owners  of  the  bank. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  savings  bank? 

2.  In  what  ways  are  savings  accounts  like  checking  accounts?  In 
what  ways  are  they  different? 
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3.  Explain  how  to  open  a  savings  account. 

4.  What  is  given  to  the  savings  depositor  as  a  receipt  for  the  money 
he  puts  into  his  account? 

5.  If  a  savings  depositor  is  without  his  pass  book  when  he  wishes 
to  make  a  deposit,  does  he  get  a  receipt  for  the  money  he  deposits  ? 

6.  Explain  the  purpose  of  a  savings  withdrawal  slip.  How  does  it 
differ  from  a  check  ? 

7.  What  is  a  building  and  loan  association?  What  is  its  real 
purpose  ? 

8.  How  are  savings  handled  in  a  building  and  loan  association? 

9.  Explain  how  a  person  can  buy  a  home  with  the  help  of  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  association. 

10.  What  are  cooperative  banks?  Explain  how  they  operate. 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Name  the  columns  in  a  savings  pass  book  and  explain  the 
purpose  of  each. 

2.  Who  owns  a  building  and  loan  association  ?  Who  manages  it  ? 

3.  Define  shares,  dues,  and  dividends. 

4.  List  several  building  and  loan  associations  in  your  community. 
What  rates  of  interest  do  they  pay  to  depositors,  or  shareholders? 
What  rates  of  interest  do  they  charge  borrowers? 

5.  Copy  the  Schedule  of  Payments  and  Interest  on  page  175  and 
extend  it  to  complete  one  year. 

Topic  5.  Mortgages,  Bonds,  and  Stocks 
Real-Estate  Mortgages.  A  real-estate  mortgage  is  a  docu¬ 
ment  pledging  the  title  to  real  estate  (land  or  buildings)  as 
security  for  a  debt.  It  gives  the  lender,  mortgagee,  the  right  to 
take  possession  of  the  property,  or  to  sell  it,  if  the  borrower, 
mortgagor,  does  not  pay  the  interest  or  repay  the  loan  at  the 
time  agreed  upon. 

A  great  many  people  consider  real-estate  mortgages  desirable 
investments  for  their  surplus  money.  Mortgages  are  reasonably 
safe  forms  of  investment  because  the  mortgage  usually  is  for 
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STfltfif  iflortga^e. 


nineteen  hundred  and 


twentieth . 


.day  of. 


. August- 


-thlrty-nine. 


-Cyrus  Curtis  Montgomery - 


.Standwell  Products  Corporation, 


the  mortgagor, 
the  mortgagee. 


that  to  secure  the  payment  of ; 

Ten  Thousand  ($10,000.00) - 


i  indebtedness  in  the  s 


..dollars, 


lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  to  be  paid  on  the _ twentieth  _ day  of _ August _ 

nineteen  hundred  and  forty-four _ ,  with  interest  thereon  to  be  computed  from  the  twentieth 

day  of  August,  1939  ,  at  the  rate  of  six _ per  centum  per  annum,  and  to  be  paid 

according  to  a  certain  bond  of  obligation  bearing  even  date  herewith,  the  mortgagor  hereby  mortgages  to  the 

mortgagee,  the  four  story  and  basement  dwelling,  located  at  No.  140  East 
Seventy-Second  Street,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 


And  the  Mortgagor  covenants  with  the  Mortgagee  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  mortgagor  will  pay  the  indebtedness  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

2.  That  the  mortgagor  will  keep  the  buildings  on  the  premises  insured  against  loss  by  fire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mortgagee. 

3.  That  no  building  on  the  premises  shall  be  removed  or  demolished  without  the  consent  of  the  mortgagee. 

4.  That  the  whole  of  said  principal  sum  shall  become  due  after  default  in  the  payment  of  any  installment 

of  principal  or  of  interest  for _ ninety _ days,  or  after  default  in  the  payment  of  any  tax,  water  rate  of 

assessment  for _ sixty _ days  after  notice  and  demand. 

5.  That  the  holder  of  this  mortgage,  in  any  action  to  foreclose  it,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  appointment  of  a 
receiver. 

6.  That  the  mortgagor  will  pay  all  taxes,  assessments  or  water  rates,  and  in  default  thereof,  the  mort¬ 
gagee  may  pay  the  same. 

7.  That  the  mortgagor  within _ f  ivc _ days  upon  request  in  person  or  within _ ten - 

days  upon  request  by  mail  will  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  due  on  this  mortgage. 

8.  That  notice  and  demand  or  request  may  be  in  writing  and  may  be  served  in  person  or  by  mail. 

9.  That  the  mortgagor  warrants  the  title  to  the  premises. 


3(n  Witness  Wfjcrcof ,  this  mortgage  has  been  duly  executed  by  the  mortgagor. 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  New  York 

On  this - twentieth  - 

before  me  came _ 


.  day  of _ August _ .  nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  . 

_ .Cyrus  Curtis  Montgomery. - - 


to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual _ described  in,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument. 

and  acknowledged  to  me  that _ he — executed  the  same. 


Notary  Public 


A  Real-Estate  Mortgage 
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no  more  than  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property. 
Funds  invested  in  real-estate  mortgages  earn  higher  rates  of 
interest  than  in  regular  savings  accounts.  Real-estate  mortgages 
usually  carry  a  rate  of  6  or  7  per  cent  interest  in  most  states. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  they  cannot  always  be  quickly  con¬ 
verted  into  cash,  because  they  are  usually  payable  only  after  a 
stated  number  of  years.  As  sound  investments,  they  have  been 
popular  because  banks  and  trust  insurance  companies  accept 
them  as  security  for  money  they  lend. 

Bonds.  Governments  and  business  concerns  often  raise  large 
amounts  of  money  by  issuing  bonds,  or  written  promises  to 
repay  sums  borrowed,  plus  interest,  at  a  specified  date.  The 
security  behind  bonds  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  a 
state  or  city  government  (school  district,  sanitary  district,  roads, 
etc.),  is  the  credit  of  that  government.  The  security  behind 
the  bonds  of  a  business  is  a  definite  pledge  of  specific  property, 
such  as  buildings,  machinery,  or  income,  for  the  payment  of  the 
loan.  If  the  firm  does  not  repay  the  money  borrowed  on  the 
bond  at  the  promised  time,  or  if  the  interest  is  not  paid  when 
due,  the  bondholders  may  have  the  pledged  property  sold  to 
obtain  their  money. 

Bonds  of  a  government  or  successful  business  concern  are 
considered  fairly  safe  investments.  They  are  usually  issued  in 
denominations  of  $100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  so  the  small  investor 
seldom  can  buy  them.  In  recent  years,  however,  “baby  bonds” 
have  been  issued  in  denominations  as  low  as  $10.  Most  bonds 
can  be  sold  without  difficulty;  or  they  can  be  put  up  by  the 
owner  as  security  for  a  loan  at  a  bank.  United  States  Treasury 
bonds  and  United  States  Liberty  bonds  are  considered  “gilt- 
edge”  investments.  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
bonds  and  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation  bonds,  both 
Federal,  undoubtedly  are  safe,  but  they  have  not  yet  become 
popular  investments. 
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Stocks.  You  have  just  seen  that  one  may  invest  in  a  business 
by  lending  money  to  it — that  is,  by  buying  its  bonds.  You  can 
also  invest  in  a  business  by  becoming  part  owner.  The  capital 
of  a  corporation  is  divided  into  shares,  or  capital  stock,  and  by 
purchasing  stock  certificates,  you  become  part  owner  of  the 
corporation  and  receive  dividends  from  the  profits  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  stock  certificate  promises  nothing  to  the  owner  ex¬ 
cept  a  share  in  the  organization.  Profits  are  shared,  or  paid  to 
the  members,  as  dividends,  or  interest,  on  the  investment.  If  a 
corporation  does  not  prosper,  the  stockholder  receives  no  divi¬ 
dends,  and  may  lose  part  of,  or  even  all,  his  stock. 


•Empire  (Barage.Cnc 


®l]is  is  .to  (Eerttfg 

ii  l&e  owner  f _ 

inclaiivc,  f (/it  f)a/uta{  5Aoc{  of  Wie  Empire  (SaraQP  CllC.  tranifrai/e  cn/y 
{Ae  AooAt  <f  {As  ^orfioraiion  Ay  {Ae  Ao/der  /Aceecf,  or <  Ay  Ait  1 

0lAo  Surrender  of tAii  1jrr{ftca{e  ftrefer/y  endorsed. 

<3hl  ‘fiHifctCSS  JUjCreof,  'M  gPrtsidenl  and  feature*  of  {An 
SaAscrcAed  {Amp  namei  and  effaced  {As  fjor/teralo  ffea/,  a/__ 


r  Aon  Aare  A tun  Co 


A  Stock  Certificate 

The  stub  remains  in  the  certificate  book  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation. 
A  certificate  of  transfer  or  assignment  appears  on  the  reverse  side  of  the 
stock  certificate. 
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The  value  of  a  stock  certificate  depends  entirely  upon  the 
earnings  of  the  business.  Thus,  a  corporation  may  have  pros¬ 
perous  seasons  and  years  and  may  have  also  periods  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  suffer  great  losses.  Stocks  usually  are  risky  investments 
for  one  without  experience.  (See  Chapter  XXVI,  “Business 
Organizations  and  Enterprises.”) 

Par  Value  of  Stock.  Nearly  always,  there  is  printed  on  the 
face  of  each  certificate  the  original,  or  par  value  (usually  $100), 
of  one  share  of  stock;  but  par  value  may  be  Ji,  Jio,  $50,  or  any 
amount.  The  par  value  is  simply  the  value  placed  on  stock  at 
the  time  it  is  issued,  and  is  no  indication  of  its  current  actual,  or 
market,  value.  This  is  determined  by  its  amount  of  yearly  divi¬ 
dends.  If  a  certain  stock,  for  instance,  sold  at  a  par  value  of  $100 
a  share,  and  at  first  its  profits  were  enough  to  pay  $6  a  share 
annually  (6  per  cent  interest — a  fair,  normal  return),  it  remains 
at  par;  but  if  the  company  makes  large  profits,  and  the  yearly 
dividends  rise  to  $12  a  share  (12  per  cent  on  the  original  invest¬ 
ment  of  $100),  its  value  has  reached  $200,  because  it  produces 
$12  a  year  in  dividends,  which  is  6  per  cent  interest  on  $200.  So 
no  stockholder  would  sell  a  share  for  $100.  Should  the  dividends 
fall  to  $3  a  share,  the  market  value  of  one  share  probably  would 
be  only  $50.  In  general,  it  is  the  increase  or  decrease  of  earnings, 
or  dividends,  that  sets  the  market  value  of  stock. 

Kinds  of  Stock.  Corporations  generally  issue  stock  of  two 
kinds:  preferred  and  common.  Preferred  stock  usually  bears  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  which  is  paid  before  any  dividends  can 
be  declared  on  the  common  stock.  In  case  the  company  fails  or 
the  business  is  sold,  preferred  stockholders  are  paid  off  before 
common  stockholders,  unless,  as  is  true  in  some  cases,  the  stock 
is  preferred  only  for  dividends  or  voting. 

Dividends,  or  interest,  on  common  stock  are  paid  only  after 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  have  been  paid.  Regardless  of 
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the  name  or  kind  of  stock,  it  simply  represents  so  many  shares 
of  ownership  in  the  business,  and  its  value  usually  is  determined 
by  the  profits  of  that  particular  company. 

Stock  Exchanges  and  Brokers.  Those  who  have  little  money 
to  invest  seldom  buy  bonds  or  stock  certificates  directly  from 
the  government  or  from  the  companies  themselves.  Such 
securities  are  bought  through  agents,  called  brokers,  and  if  one 
wants  to  sell  bonds  or  stock  certificates,  he  does  so  through  a 
broker.  Thus,  bond  or  stock  brokers  are  agents  who  buy  and 
sell  securities  for  people  called  clients.  The  brokers  charge  a 
fee,  called  brokerage  or  commission,  for  their  services. 


Floor  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  During  a  Market  Session 

As  business  in  buying  and  selling  stock  certificates  grew,  it 
became  necessary  for  brokers  to  have  a  place  of  meeting,  called 
a  stoc\  exchange,  where  they  could  carry  on  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling.  Most  large  cities  of  the  United  States  have 
stock  exchanges,  of  which  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
the  most  important. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  buy  and  sell  all  stocks  through  a  stock 
exchange.  Before  any  stock  can  be  bought  and  sold  through  an 
exchange,  it 
must  be  list¬ 
ed  by  that 
exchange. 

Stocks  of 
rather  large 
concerns  and 
those  bought 
and  sold 
rather  often 
are  listed  by 
most  ex¬ 
changes.  The 
larger  the 
e  x  c  h  a  nge. 
the  more  of¬ 
ten  a  stock 
must  be  bought  and  sold  to  be  listed  there. 

Stock  exchanges  try  to  list  only  stocks  of  reliable  corporations. 
The  fact  that  a  stock  is  listed  on  an  exchange  is  by  no  means  an 
indication  that  it  is  a  good  investment.  Listing  simply  means, 
today,  that  that  particular  stock  may  be  bought  and  sold  at  the 
market  price  on  the  floor  of  that  exchange. 
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134/2  133/2  134/2  4* 
15  14/t  15  4. 

163%  T4  l633/ai 
45%  45%  45% — 

15/a  14  1434  + 

43  42/2  43  — 

25/2  25/2  25/2— 
105/4  104/2  105  4- 

17/8  1634  17  — 
37/2  36/2  37/24- 
70  69%  69/4— 

29%  29  293/a  4- 

7%  7%  7% — 

55/2  55/,  55/2 — 
2%  2%  2%— 
5/2  5  5  — 

14  (4  14/4  14/4— 


'/a  17%  1734 

17/s  2 

'/a  6/2  7% 

•/4  133%  134/2 
%  14%  15 

•A  15%  16 
•A  3%  3% 

%  45%  45% 
1  1434  15 

42  43% 

•A  25%  253/4 
34  104%  105 
'/2  16%.  17/4 
1%  36/z  37% 
'/a  69 'A  70 
%  29'A  29% 
•A  7%  734 

62  55% 

Va  2%  2% 

'A  5  5/8 

1/4  13%  15% 

:  m 


New  York  Stock  Exchange  Quotations 

Portion  of  the  financial  page  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  real-estate  mortgage? 

2.  Define  mortgagee,  mortgagor,  and  real  estate. 

3.  Are  mortgages  issued  for  the  full  value  of  the  property  ?  Why  ? 

4.  What  are  bonds? 

5.  Why  do  governments  and  business  concerns  issue  bonds? 
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6.  How  safe  are  bonds  as  investments? 

7.  What  are  stocks? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  between  bonds  and  stocks? 

9.  What  is  a  stock  certificate  and  what  does  it  promise  ? 

10.  Define  stockholder,  par  value,  market  value,  preferred  stock, 
common  stock,  stock  exchange,  and  brokers. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  real-estate  mortgages. 

2.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  investing  in  bonds. 

3.  Name  several  kinds  of  bonds  and  the  institutions  issuing  them. 

4.  Mention  reasons  for  and  against  investing  in  stocks. 

5.  Examine  the  financial  page  of  a  daily  paper  and  make  a  list  of 
ten  stocks  and  five  bonds,  with  their  market  values  on  that  day. 

Topic  6.  Protection  for  Investors 

Blue  Sky  Laws.  Practically  all  states  have  strict  laws  that 
regulate  the  organization  of  corporations,  control  certain  of 
their  business  activities,  and  protect  investors  against  worthless 
stocks.  They  are  called  Blue  Sky  Laws,  because,  in  the  days  of 
America’s  rapid  expansion,  some  promoters  practically  sold  “the 
blue  sky”  to  unwise  investors.  Even  where  there  is  strict  state 
supervision  of  corporations,  however,  there  is  no  assurance  that 
all  stocks  issued  by  them  are  good  investments.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  is  necessary  for  a  wise  choice. 

How  to  Obtain  Facts  About  Investments.  The  convincing 
promoters  of  get-rich-quick  schemes  are  constantly  trying  to 
persuade  people  to  invest.  To  guard  against  the  danger  of  un¬ 
wise  investments,  it  is  necessary  for  an  investor  to  seek  advice 
from  reliable  sources.  A  good  rule  is:  “Never  invest  money  with¬ 
out  competent  advice.”  Banks  and  brokers  are  usually  the  most 
convenient  sources  of  information.  They  welcome  opportunities 
to  give  advice  on  any  financial  problem.  It  is  wise  to  ask  the 
opinions  of  several  banks,  and  check  one  against  the  other. 


Courtesy  New  York  Central  Railroad 


Unloading  Docks  at  Ashtabula  on  the  Shores  of  Lake  Erie 
The  coal  of  the  Appalachians  meets  the  iron  ore  of  Minnesota  and  is  later  converted  into 
golden  streams  of  iron  by  the  blast  furnaces  of  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Market  Averages 


NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 
MONDAY.  FEBRUARY  25,  1935 
Based  on  70  Industrials,  30  Rails 
INDUSTRIAL  STOCKS 

.  ,  Net  Year 

High  Low  Last  change  ago 
15  Mfg.  . .  217.83  217.24  217.63  —  .02  204.24 
4345  43,22  43.31  —  .32  47.37 

8  Utils...  92.00  91.46  92.00  +  .44  107.83 

6  Steels.  27.68  27.35  27.50  —  .35  37  71 

7  Coppers  65.76  65.19  65.36  —  .43  6607 

4RReqpt  87.87  87.05  87.15  —  .70  96.84 

5  Stores.  396.50  395.80  396.32  —  28  404  *>6 
10  Motors  113.67  113.34  113.54  —  .08  120'80 

6  Poods..  73.62  73.08  73.40  —  .32  73.44 

A  Correction 

Omitted  from  Sunday’s  paper,  February 
24  the  range  of  the  ten  motor  stocks  for 
Saturday,  February  23.  The  figures  are  as 
follows:  High,  114.25;  low,  113.55;  last, 
113.62;  net  change,  minus  .72. 


COMPOSITE  AVERAGE 

70  INDUSTRIALS 

i 

Net 

Year 

High 

Low  Last 

change 

ago 

127.20 

126.71  126.99 

-  .17 

129.62 

RAILROAD  STOCKS 

Net 

Year 

If  you  have  investments, 
check  them  over  frequently. 

Your  life  plan  of  saving  and 
investing  may  be  affected  by: 

(i)  a  reduction  in  the  value 
of  your  securities,  (2)  not 
getting  the  interest  regular¬ 
ly,  and  (3)  losing  your  en¬ 
tire  investment.  Dispose  of 
stocks  that  do  not  pay;  sell 
them  promptly. 

Statistical  Facts.  There  are 
several  statistical  concerns 
that  study  securities  and  rate 
them  as  to  their  relative 
strength.  These  ratings  are 
often  put  out  in  book  form; 
but  the  publishers  do  not 
guarantee  the  figures  as  ab¬ 
solutely  accurate  and  reliable. 

Most  banks  and  all  firms 
dealing  with  investments 
have  copies  of  these  books, 
which  may  be  consulted  by 
clients.  After  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  investor  has  to 
learn  to  depend  largely  upon 
himself.  The  safety  of  his  in¬ 
vestments  depends  upon  how  much  he  can  learn  about  them 
and  how  wisely  and  promptly  he  acts. 

Diversification.  Placing  savings  in  various  different  invest¬ 
ment  fields  is  called  diversification.  For  example,  if  a  person  has 
$6,000,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  $1,000  in  postal  savings  or  in 


High  Low  Last  change  ago 

20  Grade  A  36.73  36.31  36.54  —  .21  53  26 

10  Grade  B  7.00  6.70  6.84  —  .26  15.84 

COMPOSITE  AVERAGE  30  RAILS 

Net  Year 

High  Low  Last  change  ago 

26.82  26.44  26.64  —  .22  40.79 

COMPOSITE  AVERAGE  100  STOCKS 


High 

Net 

Year 

Low  Last  change 

ago 

97.09  96.63  96.88  —  .19 

102.97 

Volume  by  Groups 

Group  . . 

. .  Shares 

Group 

Shares 

15  Mfg  . . . 

...  39,700 

10  Motors  . . 

.  48,600 

10  Oils  . . . 

5  Food  . .. . 

8  Utility  . 

...  26,200 

70  Indust  .. 

.187,400 

6  Steels  . 

.  ..  21,400 

20  Rails  A . . 

.  57,000 

7  Coppers 

..  .  18,900 

10  Rails  B.  . 

10,900 

4  Eqpmt  . 

...  1,800 

30  Rails  . . . 

.  67,900 

5  Stores  . 

.  . .  10,200 

100  Stocks  .. 

.255,300 

Market  Averages  Table 
A  portion  of  the  financial  page  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
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a  savings  account;  to  invest  $1,000  in  United  States  Government 
bonds,  $1,000  in  public  utility  bonds,  $1,000  in  railroad  bonds, 
$1,000  in  mortgage  bonds,  and  $i,ooo  in  three  high-grade  stocks. 

What  To  Do  Before  Investing.  A  Better  Business  Bureau 
once  recom¬ 
mended  obtain¬ 
ing  answers  to 
the  following 
questions  from 
the  promoter  or 
salesman  of  the 
securities  being 
considered: 

1.  What  are  the 
names  and  princi¬ 
pal  addresses  of 
his  employers,  and 
how  long  have 
they  been  in  the 
business? 


Above:  Entrance  to  Safe  Deposit  Vault 
of  a  Bank 


By  Ewing  Galloway 


Left:  The  Renter  of  a  Safe-Deposit  Box 
Examining  Its  Contents 
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2.  With  what  bank  does  his  firm  do  business,  and  what  other  ref¬ 
erences  can  he  give? 

3.  What  were  the  assets  (things  owned)  of  the  company  in  which 
stock  is  being  sold  at  the  date  of  its  organization,  and  what  are  the 
current  assets  now? 

4.  What  are  the  company’s  liabilities  (debts)  ? 

5.  What  are  its  earnings  ? 

6.  How  often  in  the  past  five  years  has  interest,  or  dividends,  been 
paid  on  the  security? 

7.  Who  are  the  officers  of  the  company  and  what  is  their  record 
of  business  activity  during  the  past  five  years? 

8.  What  previous  experience  have  these  officers  had  in  the  business 
in  which  the  company  is  engaged? 

9.  Is  the  security  accepted  as  collateral  for  loans  at  banks  ? 

10.  What  is  the  market  for  the  security  in  the  event  you  want  to 
dispose  of  it? 

After  you  have  received  the  answers  to  the  above  questions 
from  the  salesman,  check  up  to  learn  whether  they  are  true. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  Blue  Sky  Laws? 

2.  How  do  they  protect  the  investing  public? 

3.  What  information  should  you  have  before  buying  bonds? 

4.  What  information  should  you  have  before  buying  stocks? 

5.  Where  should  the  average  investor  go  for  information  about 
investments? 

6.  Is  a  corporation  borrowing  or  lending  money  when  it  sells  its 
bonds?  Its  stock? 

7.  Your  life  plan  of  saving  and  investing  is  affected  by  what  three 
conditions  ? 

8.  What  are  statistical  facts?  Where  can  you  secure  such  facts 
relative  to  securities? 

9.  What  is  diversification  in  the  investment  of  savings  ? 

10.  What  should  the  investor  do  before  buying  any  security? 
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Social-Business  Assignments 


1.  If  you  should  inherit  $20,000,  would  you  use  it  all  to  buy  stock 
in  one  corporation  you  know  about,  or  would  you  put  $2,000  in  the 
stock  of  each  one  of  ten  corporations?  State  your  reasons. 

2.  Which  would  you  prefer  to  own,  stocks  or  bonds?  State  your 
reasons. 

3.  By  looking  at  the  financial  page  of  your  newspaper,  can  you 
tell  the  reliable  stocks  and  bonds  from  those  that  are  unreliable? 
Name  ten  well-known  corporations  that  list  their  stock  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

4.  Outline  a  plan  for  investing  $10,000,  which  represents  all  the 
money  that  a  middle-aged  couple  has  saved. 

5.  List  ten  questions  that  should  be  answered  by  the  salesman  of 
securities,  before  you  should  consider  them  seriously. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

47.  Requirements  of  Investments 

Most  of  our  investments  consist  of  deposits  in  savings  banks  and 
purchases  of  real  estate  and  securities.  Certain  standards  can  be  used 
to  rate  investments  according  to  the  extent  to  which  they  meet  the 
needs  of  the  investor.  From  what  you  have  learned  from  study, 
from  class  discussions,  and  from  contact  with  your  community,  you 
have,  perhaps,  discovered  that  an  investor  should  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements  or  standards  of  investments: 

Safety  of  principal  Satisfactory  rate  of  income 

Certainty  of  income  Ease  of  obtaining  money  by  sale 

Ease  of  obtaining  money  by  Suitability  to  the  individual 

borrowing  investor 

Cost  (denominations)  that  will 
appeal  to  the  individual  in¬ 
vestor 
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Apply  these  requirements,  or  standards,  to  each  of  the  following 
savings  and  investments: 

School  bank 
Savings  bank 
Real  estate 

Bonds  of  United  States 
Government 
Stocks,  preferred 

Answer  the  following  questions:  Does  the  investment  meet  each 
requirement?  Is  there  uncertainty  about  the  investment  meeting 
the  requirement?  Is  the  cost  large  (over  $1,000)?  Is  the  cost  com¬ 
paratively  large  (from  $50  to  $1,000)  ?  Is  the  cost  small  (from  1  cent 
to  $50) ? 


Postal  savings 

Building  and  loan  association 
Mortgages 

Bonds  of  a  corporation 
Stocks,  common 


48.  Opening  a  Savings  Account 

You  are  to  open  a  savings  account  with  the  Commercial  Savings 
and  Trust  Company.  Read  the  entire  problem  through  before  you 
begin  work  upon  it. 

a.  You  open  the  savings  account  on  July  1,  when  you  deposit  $5. 
Your  book  number  is  2706.  Fill  in  a  deposit  slip  that  you  have 
constructed  or  obtained. 

b.  You  continue  to  make  deposits  of  $5  on  the  first  of  each  month 
until  you  have  made  twelve  deposits.  Rule  or  construct  a  savings 
bank  book  like  the  illustration  on  page  172.  You,  your  teacher  or 
another  student  may  act  as  a  bank  teller  to  make  the  proper  entries 
in  the  bank  book. 

c.  On  January  1  and  July  1,  the  bank  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  year,  compounded  semi-annually.  Make  the  entries 
under  the  proper  dates  and  be  sure  that  the  interest  is  added  to 
the  balance. 

d.  On  July  1,  one  year  after  opening  your  account,  you  withdrew 
$15.  On  a  withdrawal  slip  that  you  have  constructed,  write  the 
necessary  information.  Be  sure  to  remember  to  write  the  new 
balance. 
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49.  Studying  Stock-Market  Quotations 

Most  daily  newspapers  print  in  their  financial  sections  the  current 
prices  of  common  and  preferred  stocks  of  leading  corporations  of 
the  country.  The  prices  quoted  are  obtained  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  the  great  controlling  center  for  recording  stock 
sales,  purchases,  and  price  fluctuations.  The  hours  for  buying  and 
selling  stock  on  the  Exchange  are  between  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  on 
week  days  except  Saturdays  and  holidays.  Your  newspaper  probably 
gives,  for  each  stock  listed,  the  number  of  shares  sold  during  the 
day,  the  day’s  opening  price,  the  highest  {High)  price  during  the 
day,  the  lowest  {Low)  price  of  the  day,  and  the  closing  {Close) 
price.  Some  issues  of  newspapers  also  print  the  high  and  low  prices 
of  the  year  and  amount  of  annual  dividend  paid  on  each  stock. 

Ten  well-known  stocks  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  selected  for  a  brief  study  in  this  problem.  They  are: 
American  Can;  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph;  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  preferred;  Eastman;  General  Electric;  General  Motors;  New 
York  Central;  Pullman;  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey;  United  States 


Stock-Exchange  Quotations 


Pri 
for  thi 
in 

High 

ices 
e  Year 

$ 

Low 

Name 

Divi¬ 
dends 
in  $ 

Sales 

High 

Low 

Close 

149f 

110 

Am.  Can . 

5.00 

500 

1301 

130 

130 

16H 

981 

A.  T.  &  T.  .  .  . 

9.00 

1,500 

160f 

159! 

160f 

25| 

91 

B.  &  O.,  pfd.. 

7.00 

100 

231 

231 

231 

172| 

no! 

Eastman . 

5.25 

400 

1601 

160 

160 

401 

201 

Gen.  Elec . 

.80 

11,900 

37f 

36! 

361 

59f 

26f 

Gen.  Motors . . 

2.50 

14,800 

541 

541 

541 

30f 

121 

N.  Y.  Cent...  . 

8,300 

291 

28! 

291 

521 

291 

Pullman . 

1.50 

4,400 

41 

401 

40! 

551 

35f 

Stand. 0.,N.J. 

1.25 

6,200 

53f 

53 

531 

121 

73f 

U.  S.  Stl.,pfd.. 

200 

H8f 

H8| 

118f 
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Consult  your  newspaper  to  find  the  following  current  data  for 
each  of  the  stocks  listed  for  study:  the  high  and  low  for  the  year; 
the  full  name  of  the  corporation;  the  kind  of  business  in  which 
it  is  engaged;  the  amount  of  dividends,  if  any;  the  total  number 
of  shares  sold  in  one  day;  and  the  high,  low,  and  close  for  that 
day.  Rule  a  chart  like  the  one  on  the  opposite  page. 


50.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


Flexibility  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  to  remember  in 
business  writing;  it  means  the  ability  to  change  the  size  of  your 
writing  to  conform  with  the  size  of  the  line  space  of  the  business 
form,  record,  or  document.  At  times  you  may  have  to  write  on 
blank  cards  or  on  ruled  lines,  the  spaces  between  which  may  be 
wide  or  narrow.  It  is  necessary  for  you  to  adapt  the  size  of  your 
handwriting  to  the  space  available. 

Practice  writing  the  alphabet  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  on 
which  are  ruled  lines,  some  of  which  are  close  together  and  some 
far  apart.  Then  copy  the  models  below. 

Size  must  vary  in  handwriting,  large  for  lines,  medium  for 
14"  lines,  small  for  3/16"  lines.  Spacing  helps  legibility. 
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52.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  Use  the  table  of  compound  interest  on  page  128,  or  any 
compound-interest  table,  in  solving  the  following  problems.  To  find 
the  compound  interest  on  $1  for  10  years  at  6%,  look  for  the  tenth 
item  from  the  top  of  the  6 %  column  on  the  table.  The  figure  there, 
$1.7908,  represents  the  principal  plus  interest  after  $1  has  been 
invested  at  6%  for  a  period  of  10  years,  with  interest  compounded 
annually.  The  interest  alone  is  .7908  cents.  Thus,  the  compound 
interest  on  $50  at  6%  for  10  years  is  $39.54  ($50  X  .7908).  If  it  is 
desired  to  find  the  interest  compounded  semiannually,  consult  the 
table  and  look  for  half  the  rate  for  twice  the  number  of  years. 
To  find  the  principal  plus  interest  for  $1  at  6%  for  10  years, 
interest  compounded  semiannually,  look  in  the  3%  column  for  the 
twentieth  item.  You  will  find  $1.8061.  Fifty  times  .8061  gives 
$40.31,  which  is  the  interest  at  the  end  of  10  years  for  $50  at  6%, 
compounded  semiannually.  If  the  interest  is  compounded  quarterly, 
use  one-fourth  of  the  rate  and  multiply  the  number  of  years  by  four 
in  order  to  determine  which  columns  in  the  table  to  consult. 

You  will  find  the  table  a  time-saver  in  arriving  at  the  amounts 
of  interest  and  of  principal  plus  interest  in  the  problems  below: 


Principal 

Years 

Rate 

Interest  Compounded 

(1) 

$  10 

6 

6% 

Annually 

(2) 

100 

9 

5% 

Annually 

(3) 

75 

3 

4% 

Annually 

(4) 

100 

9 

3% 

Semiannually 

(5) 

500 

4 

2% 

Semiannually 

(6) 

500 

5 

4% 

Semiannually 

(7) 

100 

3 

6% 

Quarterly 

(8) 

500 

5 

8% 

Quarterly 

b.  With  the  simple 

interest  rate  at 

:  2%  a 

year,  how  much  interest 

paid  each 

year  on 

$10  deposited 

in  postal  savings?  on  $50?  on 

$1,000? 

c.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  Mr.  Earl  Atkins’  investment  if  he 
deposits  $10  in  postal  savings  at  2%  per  year  and  leaves  it  deposited 
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for  5  years,  allowing  the  interest  to  accumulate? 

d.  In  Problem  c,  how  much  interest  does  Mr.  Atkins  receive  on 
his  investment? 

e.  A.  B.  Stuart,  a  young  business  man,  sold  his  store  for  $20,000. 
On  July  1,  he  invested  his  money  as  follows: 

Placed  $1,500  in  postal  savings  at  2%  interest  yearly;  placed  $2,000 
in  a  savings  bank  at  3%  interest,  compounded  semiannually;  lent 
$1,500  to  his  brother  at  6%  interest,  figured  annually;  bought  100 
shares,  at  $100  a  share,  of  Consolidated  Copper  and  Bronze  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  paying  7%  interest  a  year;  bought  $3,000  worth  of 
building-and-loan-company  stock,  paying  5%,  payable  semiannu¬ 
ally  and  compounded;  bought  a  $2,000  lot  that  he  rents  for  $150  a 
year  as  a  tennis  court,  but  on  which  he  pays  $80  a  year  taxes. 

What  was  Mr.  Stuart’s  income  for  the  first  year? 


Chapter  IX 


INSURANCE  AND  RISK  BEARING 
Topic  i.  Insurance  on  Property 

Insurance.  We  have  seen  how  budgets  and  records  may  be 
kept  and  how  savings  and  investments  may  be  made  under 
ordinary  conditions;  but  a  serious  disturbance  to  this  plan  may 
arise  at  any  time.  Fire  may  destroy  household  goods  and  the 
house  itself;  cyclones  also  may  damage  or  destroy  property,  and 
accidents  may  bring  great  expense  upon  the  family.  Sickness 
may  draw  heavily  upon  savings;  and  death,  which  may  take 
away  the  breadwinner  himself,  is  followed  by  the  funeral,  the 
heaviest  expense  of  all. 

Is  there  any  way  to  avoid  these  risks  ?  Probably  not,  because 
many  unforeseen  things  are  liable  to  happen.  There  is  a  way, 
however,  to  help  the  family  rebuild  the  home,  to  help  pay  hos¬ 
pital  bills,  and  to  help  the  mother  and  children  when  they  are 
left  alone  and  in  debt — it  is  insurance. 

Insurance  is  neither  charity  nor  sentiment;  it  is  wholly  a 
matter  of  business.  The  home  owner,  the  worker,  or  the  head 
of  a  family  can  buy  protection,  or  indemnity,  against  damage 
or  loss  by  fire,  flood,  earthquake,  tornado,  theft,  sickness,  or 
death.  Insurance  cannot  prevent  losses,  but  it  does  provide 
money  to  cover  losses  that  occur. 

The  Principle  of  Insurance.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
insurance  is  the  distribution  of  risk.  It  is  built  upon  the  idea  of 
cooperation.  Stanley  Martin,  for  instance,  owns  a  home  worth 
$5,000  that  is  built  upon  a  lot  worth  $1,000.  He  is  one  of  a  group 
of  a  hundred  home  owners  in  the  community  who  agree  among 
themselves  to  contribute  $100  each  year  to  a  common  fund. 
This  fund  may  be  used  for  paying  losses  that  any  one  of  these 
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home  owners  may  suffer  because  of  fire.  If  Mr.  Martin’s  or  any 
other  member’s  home  burns  down,  there  is  usually  $10,000  in 
the  fund,  and  enough  is  granted  him  to  rebuild.  If  no  fires  occur 
during  the  first  year,  there  is  $10,000  in  a  reserve  fund  that  can 
be  invested.  As  this  fund  grows,  and  fires  do  not  occur  often,  it 


Every  Year  Fires  Destroy 
Property  Worth  Millions 

may  not  be  necessary 
for  each  member  to  pay 
in  $100  a  year;  but  each 
member  knows  that  if 
loss  does  occur,  he  will 
not  have  to  suffer  it 
unaided.  If  other  home 
owners  join,  the  organ¬ 
ization  may  grow  into 
Burning  State  Capitol,  Salem,  Oregon  an  insurance  company 
No  building  is  completely  immune.  regulated  by  the  State. 
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It  makes  little  difference  what  kind  of  risk  is  shared,  the 
principle  of  insurance  is  the  same.  Adam  Smith,  the  great 
economist,  once  said,  “Insurance  gives  greater  security  to  the 
fortunes  of  private  people;  and  dividing  among  a  great  many 
a  loss  that  would  ruin  an  individual,  makes  it  fall  lightly  and 
easily  upon  the  whole  society.” 

The  Insurance  Policy.  Any  agreement  or  contract  whereby 
one  person  or  company  (the  insurer)  undertakes  to  indemnify, 
or  guarantee,  another  (the  insured)  against  loss  caused  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  certain  specified  event  is  called  insurance.  Such 
a  contract,  a  printed  form  filled  in  as  required,  always  must  be 
signed  by  the  insurer,  and  is  called  an  insurance  policy.  The 
fee  charged  by  the  insurance  company  for  such  protection  is 
called  the  premium. 

Fire  Insurance.  Fire  insurance  is  the  commonest  form  of 
property  insurance.  Fire  losses  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  more  than  $500,000,000  recently.  The  owner  of  real  estate, 
such  as  houses,  barns,  garages,  factories,  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  and  of  personal  property,  such  as  furniture,  books,  pic¬ 
tures,  clothing,  automobiles,  and  other  valuables,  may  insure 
his  possessions  against  fire.  Fire  insurance  includes  indemnity 
against  damage  or  loss  by  smoke  or  by  water  used  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  and  also  against  the  loss  caused  by  the  destruction  of 
buildings  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire.  The  important  pro¬ 
visions  of  all  fire-insurance  policies  include  four  things:  (1) 
the  cost  of  fire  insurance;  (2)  insurable  interest;  (3)  an  80  per 
cent  or  90  per  cent  coinsurance  clause;  (4)  proof  of  loss. 

Cost  of  Fire  Insurance.  The  rates,  or  premiums,  charged 
vary  in  different  communities  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  property  insured.  The  premiums  are  based  upon  the  degree 
of  risk — the  greater  the  risk,  the  higher  the  premium.  The  kind 
of  building  material  used,  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  department, 
and  the  distance  of  the  property  from  other  buildings  have  a 
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bearing  on  the  rate.  It  is  usually  based  on  each  $100  of  insurance. 
If  the  rate  on  a  certain  type  of  dwelling  house  is  75  cents  per 
$100,  the  cost  (premium)  of  a  policy  for  $6,000  would  be  $45. 
Insurance  companies  usually  issue  policies  for  periods  of  one, 
three,  or  five  years.  A  policy  issued  for  three  years  carries  a 
premium  that  is  considerably  less  than  three  times  the  cost  for 
one  year;  and  one  issued  for  five  years  carries  a  premium  even 
lower  in  proportion. 

Insurable  Interest.  The  law  is  very  specific  about  insurable 
interest.  No  one  can  take  out  an  insurance  policy  unless  he  owns 
or  has  an  interest  in  the  thing  insured.  If  you  owned  a  garage 
and  sold  it,  but  did  not  cancel  the  fire  insurance  policy,  you 
could  not  collect  any  damages  if  the  building  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  The  owner  of  property  of  any  kind  can  insure  against  fire, 
burglary,  or  any  other  damage  or  loss.  The  person  who  holds 
a  mortgage  on  real  estate  or  on  other  property,  however,  has 
an  insurable  interest  in  it  and  usually  demands  the  right  to 
hold  the  policy,  though  the  company  cannot  legally  pay  him 
his  proportion  of  the  insurance. 

Coinsurance  Clause.  A  property  owner  may  buy  fire  insur¬ 
ance  up  to  the  greatest  amount  to  which  the  insurance  company 
will  agree.  Some  companies  refuse  to  issue  a  policy  for  the  full 
value  of  property.  Others  will  require  that  the  owner  take  out 
fire  insurance  amounting  to  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
sured  property.  The  owner  then  has  to  assume  a  part  of  the  risk 
and  thus  becomes  a  coinsurer. 

Under  a  policy  carrying  a  coinsurance  clause,  that  part  of 
the  loss  is  paid  by  the  insurance  company  that  the  insurance 
carried  bears  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Thus,  if  a  house 
valued  at  $5,000  is  insured  for  $4,000,  only  4,000/5,000,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  loss,  can  be  recovered  by  the  insured,  since  but  four- 
fifths  of  the  value  of  the  property  was  insured.  The  difference 
between  the  value  and  the  insurance  is  the  risk  assumed  by  the 
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owner.  Problems  involving  fire  insurance  based  on  the  coinsur¬ 
ance  clause  can  be  solved  by  using  the  following  formula : 
Insurance  (face  of  policy) 

- 777 - r -  X  Loss  =  Amount  paid  by  insurance 

Value  or  property  r 

company 


If  the  house  valued  at  $5,000  and  insured  for  $4,000  burned, 
and  the  loss  was  $3,000,  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  would  be  $2,400  (4/5  X  $3, 000). 

An  80  Per  Cent  Average  Coinsurance  Clause.  Under  an 
80  per  cent  average  coinsurance  clause,  the  insurance  company 
will  pay  that  part  of  a  loss  that  the  insurance  carried  bears  to 
80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property.  If  a  house,  for  example, 
valued  at  $5,000  is  insured  for  $3,000  under  the  80  per  cent 
average  clause  policy,  only  $3,000-^80  per  cent  of  $5,000,  or 
three-fourths  of  the  loss,  can  be  recovered  by  the  insured,  since 
but  three-fourths  of  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property 
was  insured.  On  the  other  hand,  if  $4,000  insurance  had  been 
carried,  the  full  loss  up  to  $4,000  would  have  been  collected 
from  the  insurance  company,  as  this  figure  is  80  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  property.  Problems  involving  fire  insurance  based 
on  the  average  coinsurance  clause  can  be  solved  by  using  the 
following  formula : 


Insurance  (face  of  policy) 

. - 7 - -  X  Loss  =  Amount  paid  by  insurance 

80%  X  Value  of  property  r  1 

company 

Policies  with  a  coinsurance  clause  usually  are  secured  at 
lower  rates ;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  read  carefully  the  policy 
you  buy.  Fire  insurance  policies  with  coinsurance  clauses,  how¬ 
ever,  usually  are  not  issued  on  homes.  They  are  almost  always 
issued  on  business  properties.  In  these,  the  90  per  cent  coinsur¬ 
ance  clause  often  will  be  found.  It  works  in  the  same  way  as  the 
80  per  cent  coinsurance  clause,  but  the  property  is  insured  for  90 
per  cent  of  its  value  instead  of  80  per  cent. 
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Proof  of  Loss.  When  insured  property  is  damaged  by  Ere, 
the  insurance  company  is  prepared  to  reimburse  the  policy¬ 
holder  for  the  loss  up  to  the  face  of  the  property ;  but  the  owner 
must  be  prepared  to  submit  a  proof  of  loss.  This  means  that 
the  owner  must  have  some  means  of  determining  how  much 
the  loss  actually  was. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  upon  the  insured,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  following  paragraph  taken  from  a  fire  insurance  policy : 

The  insured  shall  make  a  complete  inventory  of  the  damaged  and 
undamaged  property,  stating  the  quantity  and  cost  of  each  article 
and  the  amount  of  damage  claimed  thereon;  the  insured  shall 
within  .  .  .  days  after  the  fire  render  to  the  company  a  proof  of  loss. 


Part  of  a  Household  Inventory  Record 


Room 

Date 

Purchased 

Description 

Number 

of 

Pieces 

Cost 

Amount 

Library 

1933 

Mahogany  bookcases. .  .  . 

3 

$  90.00 

$  270.00 

1934 

Mahogany  writing  desk  . 

1 

180.00 

180.00 

1934 

Library  table . 

1 

75.00 

75.00 

1934 

Floor  lamp . 

1 

15-00 

15-00 

1935 

Desk  lamp . 

1 

7.50 

7.50 

1935 

Chairs  (Windsor) . 

2 

12.00 

24.00 

1935 

Chairs  (large) . 

2 

40.00 

80.00 

1935 

Bokhara  rug  6x9 . 

1 

225.00 

225.00 

1936 

Picture — oil . 

1 

150.00 

150.00 

1936 

Steel  engraving . 

4 

35-00 

140.00 

Total . 

$1,166.50 

Kitchen 

1934 

Kitchen  stove . 

1 

$110.00 

$110.00 

1935 

Kitchen  cabinet . 

1 

78.00 

78.00 

Inventory  of  Personal  Property.  An  inventory  is  a  list  of 
household  furniture  and  items  of  personal  property,  with  their 
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cost  and  the  date  each  was  purchased.  The  accompanying  table 
shows  part  of  an  inventory.  Everything  should  be  listed,  in¬ 
cluding  clothing,  silverware,  household  appliances,  and  jewelry. 
If  a  fire  occurs,  an  inventory  would  be  proof  of  loss.  If  the 
policyholder  does  not  have  such  an  inventory,  many  items  may 
be  forgotten  and  a  loss  thereby  suffered.  Inventories  (including 
all  household  furnishings,  books,  pictures,  and  art  objects;  and 
personal  belongings,  such  as  jewelry  and  apparel),  with  the 
appraised  value  of  each  item,  are  made  for  the  insured  by  ap¬ 
praisal  companies,  at  a  cost  of  $6  for  each  $1,000  of  appraised 
value.  Such  inventories  are  typewritten,  bound,  and  certified  by 
the  appraisal  company,  and  are  accepted  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  without  contention. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  insurance,  insurer,  insured,  premium,  and  property. 

2.  Discuss  thrift,  budgeting,  saving,  investments,  and  insurance. 

3.  Define  indemnity. 

4.  What  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  insurance? 

5.  What  is  the  insurance  policy?  Must  it  be  signed? 

6.  What  other  losses  do  fire  insurance  policies  cover  besides  that 
by  fire? 

7.  The  rates  quoted  by  fire  insurance  companies  are  usually  based 
on  what  amount? 

8.  What  is  insurable  interest?  Does  the  holder  of  a  mortgage  on 
a  house  have  an  insurable  interest  in  it  ? 

9.  Explain  the  coinsurance  clause. 

10.  What  is  proof  of  loss,  and  upon  whom  is  placed  the  burden, 
of  proving  the  loss  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  risks  covered  by  fire  insurance. 

2.  Mention  five  provisions  of  all  insurance  policies. 
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3.  Mr.  Leslie  Hall,  on  September  15,  bought  a  three-year  fire  in¬ 
surance  policy  for  $8,000  on  his  house  that  was  worth  $8,000.  The 
following  July,  he  sold  the  house,  which  burned  to  the  ground  three 
days  later.  Can  Mr.  Hall  collect  the  face  of  the  policy  ?  Explain. 

4.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Parsons  had  just  been  married  and  fur¬ 
nished  their  new  home  with  brand  new  furniture  costing  $1,800, 
which  they  insured  for  that  amount.  Three  years  later,  a  fire  de¬ 
stroyed  their  home  and  the  furniture  was  lost.  The  insurance  com¬ 
pany  insisted  upon  a  settlement  of  $1,200.  Give  the  reason  why  the 
Parsons  did  not  recover  the  cost  of  the  furniture — $1,800. 

5.  List  the  items  that  an  inventory  of  furniture,  clothing,  and 
personal  property  would  contain.  What  companies  make  and  certify 
complete  inventories,  with  appraisals,  that  are  readily  accepted  by 
insurance  companies? 

Topic  2.  Insurance  on  Automobiles 

Need  for  Automobile  Insurance.  Automobiles  have  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  in  number  that  there  is  approximately  one 
car  for  every  three  people  in  the  United  States.  Automobile  in¬ 
surance  has  become  an  important  matter,  and  a  car  owner  needs 
various  policies  for  full  protection  against  loss.  These  include: 
(i)  fire,  (2)  theft,  (3)  collision,  (4)  property  damage,  and  (5) 
liability. 

Automobile  Fire  and  Theft  Policies.  Losses  by  fire  and  theft 
are  so  common  that  the  insurance  companies  usually  write  one 
policy  covering  both  risks.  The  policy  provides  reimbursement 
to  the  owner,  or  mortgage  holder,  if  the  car  or  truck  is  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  fire,  or  if  parts  or  the  entire  machine  are  stolen. 
Cars  depreciate  in  value;  therefore  the  amount  paid  for  loss  is 
not  the  cost  of  the  car,  but  the  estimated  value  at  the  time  of  loss. 

Collision  Policies.  The  owner  of  a  car  may  buy  collision  in¬ 
surance  that  reimburses  him  for  damage  by  collision  with  an¬ 
other  car  or  other  object,  or  by  upsetting.  The  company  will 
pay  only  the  amount  necessary  to  repair  the  car.  Collision  insur- 
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ance  premiums  are  high  and  the  car  owner  usually  buys  “de¬ 
ductable”  policies  that  state  that  the  owner  agrees  to  pay  for  all 
damages  up  to  a  certain  amount,  say  $25,  and  the  company  pays 
for  damages  above  that  amount.  This  clause  reduces  the 
premiums,  and  a  $50  deductable  policy  still  further  reduces 
premiums. 

Property-Damage  Policies.  Car  owners  also  further  protect 
themselves  against  damages  to  the  cars  or  property  of  others  by 
property-damage  insurance.  One  may  buy  an  insurance  policy 
in  which  the  insurance  company  agrees  to  pay  for  the  damage 
and  court  costs,  usually  up  to  a  definite  limit,  say  $5,000.  This 
kind  of  insurance,  like  liability  insurance,  relieves  the  car  owner 
of  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  settle  the  matter  himself,  since 
the  company  adjuster  deals  with  the  others  concerned  and 
reaches  a  settlement  with  them. 


International  Newsreel  Photo 

A  Wrecked  Automobile 

Insurance  policies  are  important,  but  they  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  careful  driving. 
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Public  Liability  Policies.  A  public  liability  insurance  policy 
protects  a  car  owner  from  claims  arising  out  of  injuring  or  kill¬ 
ing  another  person.  The  driver  of  the  car  may  not  have  been 
careless  in  handling  the  machine,  but  the  injured  person  may 
sue  for  an  unreasonable  amount  of  damages.  Policies  may  be 
purchased  so  that  the  insurance  company  will  pay  for  damages 
and  the  cost  of  a  lawsuit  up  to  $5,000  for  injury  or  death  to  one 
person,  or  $10,000  for  injury  or  death  to  two  or  more  persons. 

The  owner  of  an  automobile  ought  not  to  be  without  public 
liability  insurance,  because  he  may  be  sued  for  as  much  as 
$10,000  to  $50,000.  Without  an  insurance  policy,  he  himself 
would  have  to  pay  for  defending  such  a  lawsuit;  and  if  a  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  rendered  against  him  for  $10,000,  or  maybe 
$50,000,  paying  it  might  take  his  savings  for  years  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  40,000  people  are  killed  yearly  as 
a  result  of  automobile  accidents,  and  the  number  injured  runs 
into  a  still  larger  figure.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  automobile 
drivers  causes  many  of  these  accidents.  Why  should  the  owner 
of  a  $25  car  escape  paying  for  damages  and  injuries  he  has 
caused  ?  He  should  be  compelled  to  carry  public  liability  insur¬ 
ance,  so  that  if  he  injures  people,  they  will  receive  compensation 
for  damages  or  injuries.  Many  states  look  forward  to  passing 
laws  for  compulsory  public  liability  automobile  insurance. 

What  to  Do  in  Case 
of  Accident.  Practical¬ 
ly  all  public  liability 
automobile  insurance 
policies  are  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  blank 
form  on  which  the  de¬ 
tails  of  any  accident 
are  to  be  written.  Such  claim  forms  often  have  on  them  a  draw¬ 
ing,  map  of  a  street  intersection,  railroad  crossing,  etc.,  on 
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which  the  owner  can  sketch  the  position  of  the  cars,  people,  and 
property,  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  following  facts  also 
are  important: 

1.  Names  and  addresses  of  injured  persons. 

2.  What  they  said  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 

3.  Description  of  injuries. 

4.  Names  and  addresses  of  witnesses. 

5.  Accurate  description  of  the  accident,  and  its  exact  location. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  there  need  for  automobile  insurance? 

2.  What  is  automobile  fire  and  theft  insurance,  and  against  what 
risks  does  it  protect  the  insured  ? 

3.  What  kind  of  insurance  reimburses  the  car  owner  if  his  spare 
tire  and  spot  light  are  stolen? 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  fire  and  theft 
insurance  upon  a  car  six  years  old  ? 

5.  Against  what  kinds  of  risks  does  collision  insurance  protect 
the  car  owner  ? 

6.  What  is  a  $40  “deductable”  collision  insurance  policy? 

7.  Against  what  risks  does  property-damage  insurance  protect 
the  car  owner  ? 

8.  What  protection  does  public  liability  insurance  afford? 

9.  What  may  happen  to  a  car  owner  who  does  not  carry  public 
liability  insurance? 

10.  Why  should  liability  automobile  insurance  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Name  the  five  kinds  of  insurance  available  to  automobile 
owners. 

2.  From  the  daily  paper,  list  the  various  automobile  accidents  that 
have  occurred  within  a  day  or  two. 

3.  Name  several  persons  or  agencies  in  your  community  from 
whom  you  may  secure  information  about  automobile  insurance. 
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4.  Briefly  describe  the  main  provisions  of  public  liability  automo¬ 
bile  insurance  policies. 

5.  Make  a  drawing,  or  map,  of  street  intersections,  railroad  cross¬ 
ings,  and  any  other  items  that  may  be  filled  in  by  the  person  re¬ 
porting  an  automobile  accident  to  his  insurance  company. 

Topic  3.  Other  Kinds  of  Insurance 

Marine  Insurance.  Marine  insurance  indemnifies  shipowners 
against  loss  of  ships  or  cargoes  caused  by  fire,  storms,  and  other 
perils  of  the  sea.  Marine  insurance  policies  may  cover  a  single 
voyage  or  may  be  for  an  agreed  length  of  time.  Because  of  the 
saving  in  premium,  coinsurance  clauses  are  often  a  part  of 
marine  insurance  policies. 

Casualty  and  Allied  Fire  Insurance.  Casualty  Insurance  in¬ 
demnifies  the  insured  against  loss  arising  from  accidental  injury 
to  property.  Automobile  collision  and  property  damage  in¬ 
surance  are  forms  of  casualty  insurance.  Allied  fire  insurance 
covers  damage  caused  by  storms,  earthquakes,  floods,  boiler  ex¬ 
plosions,  plate-glass  breakage,  riots,  or  strikes. 

Title  Insur¬ 
ance.  The  prop¬ 
erty  owner  is  in¬ 
demnified  by  title 
insurance  against 
loss  caused  by  de¬ 
fective  titles  to 
real  estate  caused 
by  “clouds  on  the 
title,”  such  as  an 
o  1  d  mortgage, 
unpaid  taxes,  or 
old  debts.  Cer¬ 
tain  organiza- 


By  Wide  World  Photos.,  Inc. 


The  Property  Owner  Should  Have  Flood  and 
Tornado  Insurance 

The  extensive  floods  o£  the  spring  of  1936  found  most 
sufferers  totally  unprotected  against  flood  losses. 
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tions  specialize  in  looking  up  every  transfer  of  title  to  property 
from  the  original  grant  by  the  Government  down  to  the  present 
time.  If  they  find  no  defect  in  the  title,  they  will  write  a  title 
insurance  policy,  for  which  they  charge  a  premium. 

Liability  Insurance.  Liability  insurance  indemnifies  the  in¬ 
sured  against  liability  for  injury  to  other  persons.  Public  liability 
automobile  insurance  is  one  kind  of  liability  insurance.  Owners 
of  trucks,  teams,  threshing  machines,  road-building  machinery, 
taxicabs,  busses,  railroads,  street  cars,  steamships,  ferries  and 
airplanes  usually  carry  liability  insurance  of  some  kind. 

Employer’s  Liability  Insurance.  Through  employer’s  liabil¬ 
ity  insurance  the  employer  is  indemnified  against  loss  arising 
from  accidental  injury  to  an  employee  while  in  the  service  of 
the  employer.  Such  insurance  protects  the  employer  but  often 
works  hardship  upon  the  employee;  so,  in  many  states,  it  has 
been  supplanted  by  workmen’s  compensation  insurance. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  Rather  recent  laws  in 

various  states 
compel  an  em¬ 
ployer  in  certain 
occupations  t  o 
pay  benefits  to 
employees  who 
are  injured  while 
at  work.  Such 
employers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  carry 
workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insur¬ 
ance  with  an  in- 

By  Keystone-Underwood. 

Dangerous  Occupations  SUrance  company 

Workmen  who  fall  in  the  field  of  industry  are  as  entitled  to  qj-  with  the  State 
compensation  as  are  soldiers  who  fall  on  the  field  .  , 

of  battle.  insurance  depart- 
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ment,  so  that  an  employee  or  his  family  is  sure  to  receive  the  in¬ 
demnity  prescribed  by  law  for  injuries  or  death.  Every  work¬ 
man  injured  in  the  field  of  industry  is  entitled  to  such  compen¬ 
sation  (pay) ;  or  if  he  dies  as  a  result  of  injuries  received  on  the 
job,  his  family  becomes  the  beneficiary  (the  one  benefited). 

Unemployment  Insurance.  Unemployment  insurance  in¬ 
demnifies  the  worker  when  he  is  out  of  work,  for  which  the 
worker  or  employer,  or  both,  pay  a  weekly  or  monthly  premium 
while  the  worker  is  employed. 

Credit  Insurance.  Credit  insurance  indemnifies  a  business 
owner  against  loss  frpm  failure  to  pay  on  the  part  of  those  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  or  creditors,  that  owe  him  money. 

Fidelity  Bonds.  Very  often  employees  must  be  trusted  with 
the  handling  of  money.  Fidelity  bonds  or  fidelity  insurance 
policies  guarantee  to  pay  an  employer  for  any  loss,  up  to  the 
amount  specified  in  the  policy,  that  he  may  suffer  from  the 
fraudulent  or  dishonest  acts  of  an  employee. 

Mail,  Parcel  Post,  Express,  and  Freight  Insurance.  When 
you  send  parcels  by  any  of  these  agencies,  can  you  expect  re¬ 
imbursement  if  they  are  lost?  The  United  States  Post  Office, 
for  a  fee,  insures  registered  letters  and  sealed  packages 
valued  up  to  $50.  By  paying  more,  you  can  insure  a  registered 
package  up  to  $1,000.  For  the  regular  express  charge,  an  express 
company  insures  (up  to  a  certain  amount).  If  additional  insur¬ 
ance  is  wanted,  a  further  small  charge  is  made.  The  railroads  in¬ 
sure  freight  under  a  plan  similar  to  that  used  by  the  express 
company.  Insurance  companies  supply  similar  protection. 

Accident  and  Health  Insurance.  Accident  and  health  insur¬ 
ance  indemnifies  the  insured  against  loss  caused  by  accidental 
personal  injury  or  by  illness. 

Pensions.  Pensions  are  a  form  of  insurance  payable  after  a 
certain  number  of  years  of  service  or  the  attainment  of  a  certain 
age.  They  are  sometimes  given  by  employers  to  employees.  In 
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some  form,  pensions  are  granted  by  the  Federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  for  veterans,  teachers,  mothers,  the  aged,  and  the 
dependent. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  marine  insurance? 

2.  Define  casualty  insurance. 

3.  Explain  title  insurance. 

4.  What  is  liability  insurance? 

5.  Explain  the  difference  between  employer’s  liability  insurance 
and  workmen’s  compensation  insurance. 

6.  What  is  unemployment  insurance? 

7.  Explain  credit  insurance. 

8.  How  do  fidelity  bonds  protect  the  employer? 

9.  What  is  accident  and  health  insurance? 

10.  Why  do  some  employers  and  the  Federal  and  state  govern¬ 
ments  carry  on  some  kind  of  pension  system? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  kinds  of  risks  covered  by  casualty  insurance. 

2.  Mention  the  things  that  may  cause  defective  title  to  real  estate. 

3.  What  are  five  good  reasons  for  workmen’s  compensation  in¬ 
surance  ?  Are  any  of  your  relatives  or  friends  covered  by  it  ? 

4.  Make  a  brief  schedule  or  chart  of  the  amount  of  insurance,  with 
its  cost,  that  is  offered  by  the  United  States  mail  and  parcel  post, 
and  express  and  freight  companies. 

5.  Examine  an  accident  and  health  insurance  policy,  if  possible. 
List  some  of  its  provisions  in  addition  to  that  for  the  payment  of 
money  for  time  lost  due  to  accident  or  sickness. 

Topic  4.  Life  Insurance — Protection  and  Investment 

Life  Insurance.  Life  insurance,  like  fire  insurance,  divides 
the  risk  among  a  great  many  people.  The  earliest  life  insurance 
provided  only  for  the  payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  policy  to 
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the  beneficiary  named  by  the  insured  to  receive  the  money  at 
his  death.  Today,  there  are  a  great  many  kinds  of  life  policies. 
All  have  various  provisions  to  recommend  them,  and  choice 
depends  upon  the  specific  protection  and  benefits  desired.  The 


An  Application  for  Life  Insurance  (face) 
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premiums  are  paid  throughout  the  life  of  the  insured.  Common 
kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  are:  (i)  ordinary  or  straight  life, 
(2)  term,  (3)  limited-payment,  (4)  endowment,  (5)  annuity. 


If  space  Insufficient  enter  additional  details  under  Question  44.  or  forward  by  letter  and  so  state  under  Question  44. 

Part  H — Application  to  the  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
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1  certify  that  1  have  read  my  answer*  to  the  foregoing  questions,  that  they  are  true,  and  chi 
are  correctly  recorded  by  the  Medical  Examiner.  1  expressly  waive,  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
person  who  shall  have  or  claim  any  interest  in  any  policy  issued  hereunder,  all  provisions  of  Is 
bidding  any  physician  or  other  person  who  has  attended 
^  ^■"'attend  or  examine  me,  fron 


An  Application  for  Life  Insurance  ( reverse ) 

Reasons  for  Carrying  Life  Insurance.  The  four  outstanding 
reasons  for  carrying  life  insurance  are: 

1.  Security  for  family  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  policyholder. 
The  insurance  upon  the  life  of  Mr.  Cecil  Everett  will  protect  his 
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family  in  the  event  of  his  death.  It  will  afford  security  to  his  wife 
and  children  which  otherwise  he  could  not  provide. 

I' 2.  Old-age  benefits  in  case  of  long  life.  Mr.  Everett  knows  that 
under  a  certain  type  of  policy  he  himself  can  receive  benefit,  if  alive 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  by  drawing  a  lump  sum  or  stated 
payments.  He  can,  therefore,  choose  such  insurance  for  protection 
in  old  age. 

3.  Improved  business  credit.  Mr.  Everett  knows  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  an  insurance  policy  makes  him  careful  about  general 
spending  because  he  has  to  keep  up  the  policy.  He  realizes,  too,  that 
his  credit  is  improved  by  a  policy,  the  proceeds  of  which  would  pay 
his  bills  in  case  of  his  death;  also,  business  associates  feel  that  he  is 
worth  more  to  the  organization  that  carries  life  insurance  on  him, 
payable  to  the  firm  in  the  event  of  his  death.  This  will  help  to  pay 
the  firm  for  their  loss  until  another  employee  can  be  found  or 
trained  to  take  his  place.  In  a  like  manner,  the  credit  of  a  business 
house  is  improved  by  insurance  policies  on  the  owners  or  officials, 
payable  to  the  company,  because  the  business  is  compensated  by 
money  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  death  of  a  firm  member. 

4.  Thrift.  Life  insurance  is  a  popular  form  of  thrift  and  saving. 
It  is  as  safe  as  any  investment  and  has  the  advantage  of  creating  an 
estate  in  the  event  of  death. 

Insurable  Interest.  In  the  case  of  property  insurance,  we 
found  that  both  the  property  owner  and  the  mortgage  holder 
have  insurable  interest  in  the  property.  The  same  principle  holds 
true  in  the  field  of  life  insurance.  Everyone  has  an  insurable  in¬ 
terest  in  his  own  life,  health,  and  safety.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  insured  to  name  himself,  his  estate,  or  any  other  person  who 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  his  life,  as  the  beneficiary  of  such 
insurance.  An  insurable  interest  presupposes  an  advantage  to  be 
gained  from  the  continued  life  of  the  insured ;  it  is  such  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  person  insured  as  would  result  in  actual  loss  or 
damage  through  his  death. 
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A  son  or  daughter  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  lives  of 
parents  upon  whom  they  depend  for  support ;  but  they  have  no 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  a  stranger.  If  this  were  otherwise, 
an  insurance  policy  would  be  like  a  wager  or  a  gambling  con¬ 
tract — one  would  be  betting  on  the  life  chances  of  another.  Any 
corporation  has  an  insurable  interest  in  the  lives  of  important 
employees  whose  death  would  cause  a  financial  loss  to  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Partners  have  an  insurable  interest  in  the  lives  of 
one  another;  but  no  one  except  a  member  of  a  family  has  an 
insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  an  individual  unless  the  death  of 
that  individual  would  cause  him  actual  monetary  loss. 

Assessments  and  Premiums.  Beneficial  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations,  such  as  lodges  and  societies,  create  insurance  benefits 
for  their  members.  When  a  member  dies,  all  the  surviving 
members  are  called  upon  (assessed)  to  contribute  to  the  death 
benefit  claim.  Some  insurance  companies  operate  upon  the 
assessment  method  when  special  needs  arise,  but  this  method  is 
neither  satisfactory  nor  scientific. 

Insurance  companies  of  today  are  simply  large  business  organ¬ 
izations.  They  must  always  have  money  on  hand  to  pay  death 
claims;  and  in  addition,  they  must  have  buildings,  branch 
offices,  employees,  and  salesmen.  This  requires  an  income  that 
will  cover  claims  and  expenses,  provide  a  reserve,  and  pay 
profits.  Therefore,  they  do  everything  possible  to  estimate  cor¬ 
rectly  the  charge,  or  premium,  necessary  to  these  requirements. 

Mortality  Tables.  Premiums  are  based  on  statistics  which 
show  the  average  length  of  men’s  lives.  Accurate  records  have 
been  kept  through  many  years,  and  the  premium  rates  are  based 
thereon.  These  premiums  must,  of  course,  also  cover  expenses 
and  afford  profits  for  the  company.  The  most-used  set  of  figures, 
or  statistics,  is  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality.  It 
is  kept  up  to  date  by  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
companies.  Expert  mathematicians,  called  actuaries,  use  this 
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table  and  other  figures  in  order  to  predict  the  death  losses  that 
will  occur,  and  to  arrive  at  premium  rates  for  different  policies 
for  many  years  to  come. 

A  section  of  the  table  is  shown  here.  The  older  the  person, 
the  greater  the  risk  for  the  company ;  therefore  the  higher  the 
premium  charge.  One  should  buy  life  insurance  at  an  early  age, 
because  the  rate  is  then  low. 


A  Part  of  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality 


Age 

Number  Living 
at  Each  Age 

Deaths  in 

Each  Year 

Expectation  of 

Life  in  Years 

10 

100,000 

749 

48.72 

20 

92,637 

723 

42.20 

21 

91,914 

722 

41.53 

22 

91,192 

721 

40.85 

23 

90,471 

720 

40.10 

24 

89,751 

719 

39.49 

25 

89,032 

718 

38.81 

30 

85,441 

720 

35.33 

35 

81,822 

732 

31.78 

40 

78,106 

765 

28.18 

45 

74,173 

828 

24-54 

50 

69,804 

962 

20.91 

55 

64,563 

1,199 

17.40 

60 

57,917 

1,546 

14.10 

65 

49,341 

1,980 

11.10 

70 

38,569 

2,391 

8.48 

75 

26,237 

2,476 

6.27 

80 

14,474 

2,091 

4.39 

85 

5,485 

1,292 

2.77 

90 

847 

385 

1.42 
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Ordinary,  or  Straight  Life,  Policy.  The  premiums  are  fixed, 
and  payable  every  year  during  the  life  of  the  insured.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  policyholder,  the  face  of  the  policy  is  paid  to 
the  named  beneficiary,  or  to  his  estate.  The  premiums  for  an 
ordinary,  or  straight  life,  policy  are  lower  than  those  for  any 
other  kind  except  term  insurance.  The  table  of  premium  rates 
per  $1,000  of  insurance  on  page  218  shows  this  to  be  so.  The 
rates  differ  according  to  the  age  at  which  the  insured  buys  the 
policy ;  but  once  taken  out,  the  rate  remains  the  same  through¬ 
out  the  life  of  the  policy. 

There  is  also  an  ordinary,  or  straight  life,  policy  issued,  for  the 
payment  of  a  single  premium,  for  those  who  wish  to  have  insur¬ 
ance  and  investment  features  combined  at  one  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  fathers  like  to  buy  single  premium  life 
policies  for  their  young  sons. 

Because  the  premiums  are  less  per  $1,000  of  insurance,  the 
cash-surrender  and  loan  values  on  ordinary  life  policies  are 
smaller  than  on  the  limited-payment  and  endowment  policies. 
(See  “Insurance  As  Saving,”  page  216.) 

Term  Policy.  Term  insurance  is  issued  for  a  limited  time 
(term),  usually  for  one-,  five-,  or  ten-year  periods.  If  the  policy¬ 
holder  dies,  his  beneficiary  or  estate  receives  the  face  value  of 
the  policy.  The  rates  for  term  insurance  are  very  low,  but  they 
also  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the  insured.  Most  term  policies 
may  be  renewed  for  another  period,  but  the  premium  is  higher 
because  it  is  set  at  the  then  attained  age. 

Because  of  the  low  premium,  term  policies  have  no  cash- 
surrender  or  loan  value.  They  usually  are  issued  to  persons  who 
want  protection  for  a  short  time.  Most  term  policies  are  con¬ 
vertible  into  other  kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  under  certain 
conditions. 

Limited-Payment  Life  Policy.  Under  this  kind  of  policy  the 
insured  is  required  to  pay  only  a  certain  number  of  premiums. 
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When  the  last  one  is  paid,  the  policy  is  then  a  paid-up  life  in¬ 
surance  policy,  and  remains  effective  for  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  the  insured.  The  face  of  the  policy  is  payable  to  the 
beneficiary  or  the  insured’s  estate  from  the  day  the  first  pre¬ 
mium  is  paid. 

Most  limited-payment  life  policies  are  issued  for  payments 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  equal  annual  premiums.  The  twenty- 
payment  life  policy  is  the  most  popular  of  this  kind.  Limited- 
payment  policies  carry  higher  premiums  than  ordinary  life 
policies,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cash-surrender  and  loan 
values  are  greater. 

Endowment  Policy.  The  premiums  on  an  endowment  policy 
are  paid  annually,  but  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  as  ten, 
twenty,  or  thirty  years.  After  the  last  premium  is  paid,  the  face 
of  the  policy  is  paid  to  the  policyholder,  if  living.  If  the  insured 
dies  at  any  time  after  the  first,  and  before  the  last,  premium  is 
paid,  the  beneficiary  or  the  insured’s  estate  receives  the  face 
value  of  the  policy. 

Endowment  policies  are  popular  with  people  who  want  to, 
accumulate  a  certain  amount  of  money  within  a  certain  time, 
but  also  want  protection  during  that  time.  Such  policies  carry 
higher  premiums  than  ordinary  life  or  limited-payment  life, 
because  the  insured  receives  a  certain  sum  in  cash,  in  addition  to 
having  had  protection  throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  insur¬ 
ance  policy. 

Annuity  Policy.  The  annuity  policy  is  a  special  kind  of 
policy  and  refers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  beneficiary  is  paid. 
The  beneficiary  upon  reaching  a  certain  age  receives  a  specified 
sum  of  money  each  year,  either  for  a  limited  number  of  years 
or  for  the  remainder  of  his  or  her  life. 

The  beneficiary  of  an  annuity  insurance  policy  is  often  the 
insured  person.  This  kind  of  insurance  is  used  by  many  people 
to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  yearly  income  for  themselves 
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during  old  age.  A  beneficiary’s  wife  and  children  have  no  worry 
about  protecting  and  investing  a  lump  sum  of  money,  as  paid 
under  ordinary  insurance  policies,  for  a  regular  income  may  be 
relied  upon  from  the  company. 

Insurance  As  Savings.  Life  insurance  is  a  very  practical  form 
of  saving.  Premiums  on  life  insurance  have  to  be  paid  promptly, 
or  the  policy  lapses,  or  comes  to  an  end.  No  one  likes  to  have  this 
happen,  because  life  insurance. is  often  the  measure  of  one’s 
regard  for  family  or  relatives. 

Aside  from  term  policies,  all  other  forms  of  life  policies  carry 
provisions  that  define  how  the  premiums  accumulate  as  sav¬ 
ings.  These  provisions  include:  (i)  a  cash-surrender  value,  (2) 
a  loan  value,  and  (3)  extended  insurance. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  an  ordinary  life  policy 
purchased  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  will  cost  $14.75 
for  each  $1,000.  In  twenty  years,  premiums  will  have  amounted 
to  $295  ($14.75  X  20) ;  but  the  cash-surrender  value  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years  is  $205;  so,  if  the  policyholder  surrenders  his 
policy  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  insurance  will  have  cost  only 
$90.  The  real  cost  of  protection  has  been  $4.50  a  year  for  each 
$1,000.  The  twenty-payment  life  policy  costs  $443.60  ($22.18  X 
20)  for  twenty  years,  while  the  cost  of  the  twenty-year  endow¬ 
ment  policy  is  $799.20  ($39.96  X  20)  for  twenty  years. 

If  one  needs  money,  he  can  surrender  or  cancel  his  policy  at 
any  time  for  the  cash-surrender  value ;  or,  if  he  wants  to  borrow 
the  money  and  still  keep  his  policy  in  force,  he  can  do  so.  If  he 
feels  that  he  cannot  continue  to  pay  the  premiums,  but  does  not 
want  to  surrender  the  policy  or  borrow  upon  it,  he  can  receive 
a  paid-up  policy  for  the  value  given  in  the  “Paid-up  Value’’ 
column  of  the  table.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  holder  of  the 
ordinary  life  policy,  for  instance,  can  get  a  paid-up  policy  for 
$220.  However  long  he  lives,  his  beneficiary  or  estate  will  receive 
$220  in  cash. 


Combined  Insurance  Tables  for  Ordinary  Life,  Twenty-Payment  Life,  and  Twenty- Year 
Endowment  Policies  Issued  at  Age  25 

Rates  for  men  and  women  are  the  same.  Yearly  premiums  on  $1,000:  Ordinary  Life,  $14.75; 
Twenty-Payment  Life,  $22.18;  Twenty-Year  Endowment,  $39.96 
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A  Partial  Schedule  of  Premium  Rates  per  $1,000  of 
Insurance  on  Endowment,  Limited-Payment,  and 
Ordinary  Life  Policies 


Endowments 

Limited-Payment  Life 

Ordinary  Life 

Age 

10 

Years 

20 

Years 

30 

Years 

10 

Years 

20 

Years 

30 

Years 

Yearly 

Pre¬ 

mium 

One 

Lump 

Sum 

16 

89.15 

39.61 

23.97 

31.77 

19.02 

15.04 

11.94 

268.77 

18 

89.19 

39.71 

24.07 

32.74 

19.62 

15.54 

12.46 

276.59 

20 

89.26 

39.79 

24.18 

33.78 

20.27 

16.08 

13.03 

284.97 

25 

89-42 

39.96 

24.57 

36.78 

22.18 

17-68 

14.75 

308.73 

30 

89.52 

40.31 

25.21 

40.31 

24.41 

19.59 

16.89 

337.02 

35 

89.87 

41.02 

26.31 

44.58 

27.20 

22.08 

19.71 

370.55 

40 

90.64 

42.38 

28.18 

49.68 

30.65 

25.32 

23.40 

410.03 

45 

92.05 

44.70 

31.75 

56.32 

35.27 

29.72 

28.35 

456.00 

50 

94.39 

48.41 

64.74 

41.67 

36.19 

35.21 

508.49 

55 

98.19 

54.19 

74.57 

49.93 

44.48 

566.15 

60 

103.43 

63.28 

86.43 

61.17 

57.28 

628.15 

65 

117.69 

106.40 

80.50 

697.55 

70 

138.74 

131.70 

114.10 

770.08 

In  case  the  policyholder  does  not  want  to  take  the  cash  or  loan 
value  over  the  paid-up  value,  he  can  take  the  extended  insurance 
value.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the  holder  of  the  ordinary  life 
policy  can  get  a  policy  for  $1,000  that  will  continue  for  ten 
years  and  220  days  without  the  payment  of  another  premium. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  policy  is  canceled  and  the  company 
has  no  further  obligations. 

Participating  and  Non-Participating  Policies.  The  holder 
of  a  participating  insurance  policy  participates,  or  shares,  in  the 
profits  of  the  company.  The  holder  of  a  non-participating  policy 
shares  no  profits.  Under  the  participating  idea,  the  premiums 
usually  are  a  little  higher,  but  earnings,  or  dividends,  are  dis- 
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tributed  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  these  policyholders.  The  divi¬ 
dends  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  insured,  used  to  reduce  future 
premiums,  or  left  to  accumulate  and  draw  interest.  In  the  long 
run,  the  cost  of  these  two  forms  of  insurance  is  about  the  same. 

Elimination  of  Poor  Risks.  Life  insurance  companies  com¬ 
pel  applicants  for  life  insurance  to  pass  a  rigid  physical  examina¬ 
tion  by  one  of  the  medical  examiners  of  the  company,  because 
they  insure  the  lives  of  only  those  who  are  proved  to  be  healthy. 
This  helps  to  protect  the  funds  of  the  company. 

Some  companies  do  issue  what  is  called  a  substandard  life  in¬ 
surance  policy  on  anyone  below  normal  in  health  or  with  physi¬ 
cal  defects;  but  the  premiums  are  “rated  up,”  making  the  cost 
very  high. 

State  Supervision.  Life  insurance  is  a  good  form  of  invest¬ 
ment  from  the  standpoint  of  safety.  An  insurance  company  is 
inspected,  supervised,  and  regulated  by  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  organized;  in  addition,  the  state 
authorities  in  every  other  state  in  which  it  does  business  have 
the  right  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  company.  The  long- 
established,  “old-line”  life  insurance  companies  have  come 
through  many  depressions  and  other  difficulties  without  loss  to 
policyholders  or  their  beneficiaries. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  life  insurance,  beneficiary,  insured,  and  policyholder. 

2.  Since  life  insurance  cannot  prevent  death,  what  is  the  reason 
for  purchasing  a  policy  ? 

3.  What  is  insurable  interest  ?  How  does  it  apply  to  life  insurance  ? 

4.  What  are  premiums  ? 

5.  Describe  mortality  tables.  What  do  they  prove? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  ordinary,  or  straight,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  term  insurance? 
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7.  Describe  limited-payment  life  insurance  and  tell  how  it  oper¬ 
ates. 

8.  What  is  an  endowment  policy  and  wherein  does  it  differ  from 
a  limited-payment  life  policy  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  an  annuity  policy  ?  Why  is  it  desirable  ? 

10.  How  are  “good”  (healthy)  risks  chosen  by  insurance  com¬ 
panies?  How  does  the  state  supervise  and  control  life  insurance 
companies  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Give  ten  examples  of  insurable  interest  in  the  life  of  another 
person. 

2.  List  four  reasons  for  carrying  life  insurance. 

3.  Mention  the  various  kinds  of  life  insurance  policies  and  give  a 
brief  description  of  each. 

4.  List  four  ways  in  which  life  insurance  represents  savings. 

5.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  carrying  life  insurance. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 


53.  Insurance  on  Property 

a.  Data  on  the  values,  fire  insurance,  and  loss  from  fire  for  ten 
houses  are  listed  below.  What  should  be  paid  to  each  of  the  owners 
if  his  insurance  policy  was  written:  (1)  without  a  coinsurance 
clause;  (2)  with  a  coinsurance  clause. 


Value  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Buildings 

Insurance 

the  Loss 

$3,000 

$2,500 

Total 

5,000 

4,000 

$  300 

5,000 

4,000 

2,000 

10,000 

8,000 

400 

10,000 

8,000 

4,000 
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Value  of 

Amount  of 

Amount  of 

Buildings 

Insurance 

the  Loss 

$10,000 

$6,000 

Total 

20,000 

10,000 

$6,000 

20,000 

18,000 

500 

20,000 

18,000 

16,000 

30,000 

24,000 

24,000 

b.  Bowles  &  Beckwith,  retail  book  and  novelty  store,  secured  a 
fire  insurance  policy  equal  in  total  value  to  the  items  given  here 
below.  What  was  the  face  of  the  policy?  Write  the  following  items 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  find  the  desired  total: 

22  book  ends  at  $2.75  a  pair;  150  College  Dictionaries  at  $2; 
10  breakfast  sets  at  $12.50;  400  classics  at  $1;  600  modern  novels  at 
$2.15;  2  sets  of  encyclopedias  at  $115;  18  telephone  stands  at  $11.80; 
8  electric  trains  at  $8.75;  18  box  cameras  at  $2.25;  5  movie  cameras 
at  $52.75;  1,200  second-hand  books  at  25  cents;  and  300  spiral-bound 
stenographic  notebooks  at  10  cents. 

54.  Making  a  Household  Inventory 

Every  family  should  take  an  inventory  of  household  furnishings 
once  or  twice  a  year.  A  copy  of  the  inventory  should  be  kept  in  a 
safe,  fireproof  place,  with  other  valuable  documents  of  the  house¬ 
hold. 

Make  an  inventory  list  of  the  household  furniture  and  furnishings 
in  your  home.  If  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  obtain  the  exact  date  of 
purchase  or  cost  of  any  piece  of  furniture,  and  of  draperies,  linens, 
etc.,  supply  an  approximate  date  and  cost.  If  your  parents  do  not 
have  an  inventory  of  their  household  furnishings,  make  an  extra 
copy  and  give  it  to  them. 

55.  Making  a  Personal-Possessions  Inventory 

On  several  sheets  of  paper,  make  an  inventory  of  the  clothing  and 
other  personal  possessions  which  belong  to  you  and  to  two  other 
members  of  your  household.  Include  only  items  which  are  not 
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listed  in  your  household  inventory  of  Problem  54.  If  necessary,  rule 
other  sheets  of  paper  for  your  inventory.  You  may  wish  to  make  an 
extra  copy  to  be  filed  with  the  important  papers  belonging  to  your 
family. 

56.  Application  for  Life  Insurance 

Fill  in  an  application  form  for  a  policy  with  some  insurance 
company,  or  supply  the  information  to  fill  the  application  blanks 
shown  in  the  illustrations  on  pages  209  and  210. 

57.  Gathering  Life-Insurance  Information 

a.  Refer  to  the  American  Experience  Table  of  Mortality  on  page 
213  and  find  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

(1)  How  many  of  every  100,000  living  boys  and  girls  who  are 
ten  years  of  age  will  be  alive  at  the  age  of  thirty  years? 

(2)  Do  the  figures  indicate  that  every  ten-year-old  boy  and  girl 
may  expect  to  live  exactly  that  long  and  no  longer? 

(3)  How  long  may  a  person  who  is  twenty  years  of  age  reason¬ 
ably  expect  to  live? 

(4)  How  long  may  a  person  forty  years  of  age  reasonably  expect 
to  live? 

(5)  Why  is  it  that  a  life-insurance  company  charges  a  higher 
premium  for  a  twenty-year  endowment  at  the  age  of  fifty  than  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  although  the  older  person  can  reasonably  expect 
to  live  for  twenty  years  ? 

(6)  Why  is  it  that  a  life-insurance  company  will  issue  a  thirty-year 
endowment  on  a  person  up  to  the  age  of  forty-five,  but  will  not 
issue  the  same  kind  of  policy  on  the  life  of  a  person  fifty  years  of 
age  or  older? 

b.  When  Byron  Chapman,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  began  to  work 
steadily,  he  wanted  to  buy  a  life-insurance  policy,  the  face  value 
of  which  would  be  $1,000.  He  made  an  investigation  of  the  different 
kinds  of  policies  and  recorded  the  facts  bearing  on  the  problem  at 
hand.  He  thought  this  would  enable  him  to  choose  to  the  best 
advantage  in  deciding  upon  his  policy. 
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Byron  investigated  the  following  kinds  of  policies  (see  page  218)  : 


Ordinary  life 
Limited  life: 
Ten-payment 
T  wenty-payment 
Thirty-payment 


Endowment: 

Ten-year 

Twenty-year 

Thirty-year 

Single-premium 


On  each  one  of  the  above-named  policies,  for  how  many  years 
are  the  premiums  to  be  paid?  What  is  the  yearly  premium  on  each 
one?  What  is  the  total  premium  on  each  one?  At  what  time  will 
the  company  pay  the  face  of  each  policy?  What  is  the  difference 
between  the  face  of  each  policy  and  the  total  premiums? 


58.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


59.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Refer  to  the  combined  insurance  tables  on  page  217  of  the  text, 
and  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Harry  Dana,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  became  insured  under 
a  $2,000  ordinary  life  policy.  After  ten  years,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  borrow  all  he  could  on  the  policy.  He  borrowed  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  date  and  paid  the  next  premium  out  of  what  he  borrowed. 
How  much  of  the  loan  did  he  have  left? 

(2)  On  the  eleventh  anniversary,  what  was  the  total  amount  that 
he  owed  the  company  for  premium,  loan,  and  interest  at  6  per  cent  ? 

(3)  Irving  Baker,  who  took  out  a  $3,000  endowment  policy  for 
twenty  years  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  carried  it  for  ten  years  and 
had  to  drop  it.  He  took  a  paid-up  policy  instead.  If  he  died  five 
years  later,  how  much  would  his  beneficiary  receive? 


Communication 


Chapter  X 


COMMUNICATION  AGENCIES 

Spoken  Words.  When  you  talk  to  another  person  you  are 
using  the  earliest  and  easiest  means  of  communication.  If  you 
were  separated  from  him  by  a  few  hundred  yards  you  could  still 
talk  by  shouting,  especially  if  the  two  of  you  happened  to  be  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  valley,  because  your  voices  then  would  have 
the  assistance  of  the  hills,  which  act  as  sounding  boards. 

The  carrying  of  messages  by  persons  was  a  very  early  means 
of  communication.  One  person  told  something  to  a  second  one, 
who  repeated  the  words  to  a  third  person.  If  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  the  three  were  great,  the  messages  were  carried  by  run¬ 
ners  or  by  messengers  on  horseback. 

Messages  by  Signals.  When  it  was  impossible  to  send  a  mes¬ 
senger,  a  way  had  to  be  developed  to  send  warning  messages 
quickly,  and  early  people  sent  messages  by  signaling  in  clever 
ways.  Bright  beacon  fires  on  mountain  tops  have  carried  mes¬ 
sages  of  war,  surrender,  hope,  and  disaster  throughout  the 
ages.  The  American  Indians  were  experts  in  sending  fire  and 
smoke  signals. 

These  can  be  sent  in  open  country  or  in  a  mountainous  re¬ 
gion;  but  in  the  tropics,  where  the  jungles  are  thick,  drum  sig¬ 
nals  were  developed  and  are  still  used.  Messages  are  still  sent 
from  chieftain  to  warriors,  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  from  city  to 
city  by  pounding  on  drums,  gongs,  or  hollow  logs.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  far  drum  signals  carry  and  how  often  they  are  used 
today. 

Every  sailor,  soldier,  marine,  and  boy  scout  knows  the  value 
of  flag  signals,  search-light  messages,  and  heliographs  (mirrors 
that  reflect  the  light  of  the  sun).  Today,  however,  electric  corn- 
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munication  by  telephone,  telegraph,  or  radio  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  all  other  kinds. 

Written  Communication.  Not  all  messages  of  ancient  peo¬ 
ples  could  be  sent  by  signals.  Kings  found  it  necessary  to  send 
out  orders  to  their  officials  in  distant  provinces,  and  to  receive 
reports  from  them.  Thus,  written  messages  came  into  use. 
Some  of  the  earliest  official  messages  were  written  on  the  flat¬ 
tened  pith  of  the  papyrus  plant,  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
messages  of  the  old  Babylonian  Government  were  written  on 
tablets  or  cylinders  of  clay  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the 
king. 

Early  messengers  were  fleet  runners  or  couriers  mounted  on 
swift  horses.  Many  governments  eventually  established  postal 
systems,  but  it  was  not  until  1840  that  postage  stamps  were 
invented  and  came  into  use.  The  development  of  rapid  means 
of  written  communication  depended  upon  transportation;  it 
progressed  from  runners  to  mounted  couriers,  to  sailing  vessels, 
steamboats,  railroads,  and  airplanes. 

Carrying  Messages.  Carrying  important  messages  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  dangerous  occupation  followed  by  courageous, 
strong,  and  trusted  persons.  Our  own  country’s  history  is  full 
of  the  brave  deeds  of  such  messengers.  The  colonial  mail  car¬ 
riers  helped  to  bind  the  Colonies  together;  the  pony-express 
riders  and  the  stagecoach  drivers  made  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  Western  frontier  and  the  East  possible. 

Along  through  the  years  came  other  developments  in  com¬ 
munication,  such  as  carrier  pigeons  that  flew  long  distances 
with  messages.  In  the  Middle  Ages  falcons  were  used;  and 
legend  says  that  the  gray  goose  was  used  as  a  messenger  cen¬ 
turies  ago  in  China. 

Messages  with  News  Items.  The  earliest  messages  contain¬ 
ing  news  items  were  spread  about  by  word  of  mouth.  News  of 
great  importance  was  shouted  by  town  criers,  who  often  com- 
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bined  the  jobs  of  being  a  watchman  and  vocal  newspaper.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  traveling  poets  and  wandering 
minstrels  were  always  welcome  at  the  great  castles  because 
they  brought  news.  They  sang  songs  and  recited  stories  of 
great  battles  and  heroes,  but  also  reported  recent  happenings. 


Newspaper  Preparation 

The  photograph  was  taken  in  the  plant  of  the  New  Yor\  Times,  and 
shows  reporters  and  editors  busy  at  the  copy  desk. 
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Printed  Communication.  The  fifteenth  century  brought 
printing,  a  vastly  significant  factor  in  communication.  News¬ 
papers,  magazines,  books,  billboards,  etc.,  now  carry  the  printed 
word  to  people  everywhere.  This  medium  of  communication 
constantly  brings  messages  from  the  whole  world  to  all  of  us, 
and  it  is  through  printing  that  we  learn  most;  it  is  largely 
through  it  that  we  learn  about  business — its  activities,  changes, 
and  opportunities. 

Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Radio.  Not  until  the  nineteenth 
century  was  communication  electrified  by  the  telegraph,  with 
its  magic  of  almost  instantaneous  messages.  Only  a  few  decades 
later,  the  world  was  saying  “Hello”  and  “Good-bye”  over  the 
telephone,  and  today  we  rely  on  this  instrument  to  such  an 
extent  for  quick  communication  that  modern  business  would 
be  greatly  crippled  without  it.  Then,  the  miracle  of  radio.  So 
now  we  hear  messages  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  just  as 
they  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  heads  of  nations,  great  men  of 
science;  and  we  can  reach  travelers  on  speeding  trains,  polar 
explorers  in  their  far  huts,  voyagers  on  ships  at  sea,  or  lone 
fliers  in  blue  space !  Today  radio  sets  flash  the  latest  news  from 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth;  today  by  this  means  all  the 
world  is  hearing  the  same  town  crier  and  is  joined  by  common 
interests. 

Supervision  of  Communication  Agencies  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  All  these  agencies  of  communication  have  become  so 
important  that  the  Government,  for  the  good  of  us  all,  has 
taken  over  their  supervision.  In  fact,  mail  is  of  so  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  people  everywhere  that  the  Federal  Government  owns 
and  operates  the  mail  service. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  companies  are  strictly  regulated  by 
Federal,  state,  and  city  governments.  Radio  also  is  supervised 
and  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government;  and  newspapers 
and  all  printed  and  written  matter  sent  through  the  mails  must 
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conform  to  the  Federal  pos- 


tal  regulations.  One  of  the 
most  important  matters  be¬ 
tween  nations  is  that  of  com¬ 
munication.  International 

■  r  ffl 

diplomatic  relationships  re-  igg 
quire  that  communication  ^08 


channels  be  kept  constantly 
open  for  governmental  mes- 

■  V  . 
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!  1  1  •  i  ameers  in  an  auioniounc  carrying  on  coni- 

cable,  and  Wireless  messages  munication  by  radio  with  police 

sent  by  our  Government  are  headquarters, 

given  preference  over  all  other  messages. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Explain  what  you  understand  by  the  word  “communication.” 

2.  What  is  the  easiest  and  simplest  form  of  communication? 

3.  How  can  messages  be  sent  by  fire  and  by  smoke  signals? 

4.  Describe  sending  messages  by  drums. 

5.  What  are  flag,  search-light,  and  heliograph  signals,  and  how 
are  they  used? 

6.  What  is  papyrus?  How  used  by  the  ancients? 

7.  Upon  what  were  the  messages  of  the  early  Babylonians  written  ? 

8.  Explain  how  communication  has  been  dependent  upon  trans¬ 
portation. 

9.  Describe  the  pony  express  and  the  stagecoach. 

10.  Why  is  it  wise  for  the  Government  to  supervise  and  control 
agencies  of  communication  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  communication  agencies  operating  in  your 
community. 

2.  Mention  the  various  means  of  communication  in  writing  and 
printing. 
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3.  From  an  issue  of  your  daily  paper,  clip  one  news  item  for  each 
foreign  country  mentioned-— events  not  more  than  one  day  old. 

4.  Name  all  the  transportation  agencies  that  handle  communica¬ 
tions  and  messages. 

5.  Trace  the  development  of  messages  with  news  items  from  early 
days  to  the  present  time. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed,  to  accompany  this 
text ,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

60.  Communication  Agencies 

a.  There  are  telephone,  telegraph,  mail,  and  radio-broadcasting 
services  near  you.  Give  the  exact  name  of  the  company  giving  each, 
with  its  address  or  location. 

b.  In  your  community,  you  have:  grocery,  hardware,  radio  and 
drug  stores;  high  school,  garage,  hospital,  and  physician.  Write 
the  exact  name  of  the  person  or  organization  operating  each  nearest 
to  your  home,  with  the  street  address  and  telephone  number. 

c.  ,  List  the  hours  of  collection  of  the  mail  from  the  letter  box 
nearest  your  home. 

61.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


62.  Business  Writing 

In  your  study  of  communication,  you  will  find  that  handwriting 
holds  a  very  important  place;  also  of  importance  in  business  prac- 
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tice  is  skill  in  lettering,  which  is  used  extensively  for  filling  in 
application  blanks,  outlines,  labels,  addresses  on  envelopes  and  on 
packages,  and  in  making  copy  for  printers. 

Practice  copying  the  capital  letters  and  small  letters  below: 


<3  £  c 


63.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Correspondence  is  an  important  means  of  communication,  and 
paper  is  essential.  It  is  sold  by  the  ream,  or  500  sheets,  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  printers,  and  stationers. 

a.  A  school  supply  store  bought  paper  at  40  cents  a  ream.  How 
many  sheets  can  it  sell  for  10  cents' in  order  to  make  a  profit  of 
25  per  cent  on  the  cost  P 

b.  A  school  print  shop  in  a  large  school  bought  2,000  reams  of 
paper  at  10  cents  a  pound.  The  weight  of  each  ream  was  24  pounds. 

(1)  How  much  did  each  ream  cost  if  the  freight  charges  were 
50  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

(2)  The  paper  was  sold  in  packages  of  100  sheets  each.  What 
was  the  selling  price  per  package  if  it  was  sold  at  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent  on  the  cost? 


Chapter  XI 
CORRESPONDENCE 
Topic  i.  Incoming  Mail 

Receiving  Mail.  Have  you  ever  wondered  how  business 
organizations  handle  the  great  amounts  of  mail  they  receive? 
Some  firms  receive  a  larger  amount  of  mail  than  others,  be¬ 
cause  they  specialize  in  mail-order  business.  The  mail  received 
by  some  such  concerns  is  so  great  that  they  estimate  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  by  pounds,  or  even  tons,  of  daily  mail.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  highly  important  matter  to  handle  the  incoming 
mail  quickly  and  systematically. 

It  is  no  less  important  for  the  small  business  or  an  individual 
to  follow  a  definite  system  in  handling  mail  as  it  is  received. 
Promptness  in  answering  letters  is  an  indication  of  the  efficiency 
of  an  organization  or  of  a  person. 

Responsibility  in  Handling  Incoming  Mail.  The  United 
States  Post  Office  Department  is  very  careful  in  the  selection  of 
mail  clerks  and  letter  carriers.  Very  rigid  civil-service  examina¬ 
tions  are  conducted  to  select  the  best  workers.  The  same  mail 
is  handled  by  employees  in  business  after  it  reaches  a  concern, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  employees  know  what  responsibil¬ 
ity  rests  upon  them.  Letters  may  contain  orders,  money,  com¬ 
plaints,  contracts,  or  other  enclosures  essential  to  proper  replies. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  each  person  connected  with  han¬ 
dling  the  mail  know  exactly  what  he  or  she  should  do.  Assign¬ 
ment  of  specific  duties  to  all  employees  prevents  loss  and 
mistakes. 

Getting  the  Mail.  A  business  concern  may  wish  to  have  the 
mail  delivered  at  its  place  of  business  before  the  letter  carrier  or 
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the  post  office  truck  can  deliver  it.  One  firm  with  a  small 
amount  of  mail  may  maintain  a  lock  box  at  the  post  office, 
from  which  the  owner  or  an  employee  may  obtain  the  mail 
early  in  the  morning  on  the  way  to  work,  and  then  several  times 
during  the  day.  Another  firm  may  assign  the  office  boy  or  the 
company’s  mail  clerk  to  get  the  mail  from  the  post  office  au¬ 
thorities  before  the  company  office  is  opened  in  the  morning. 
Another  organization  may  have  so  much  mail  that  it  operates 
a  truck  between  its  place  of  business  and  the  post  office.  A  still 
larger  concern  may  have  so  much  mail  that  it  will  have  a 
branch  post  office  in  its  own  building,  where  mail  is  delivered 
and  called  for  by  the  regular  government  trucks. 

Opening  the  Mail.  When  the  mail  arrives  at  the  office  of 
the  organization  to  which  it  is  addressed,  it  is  given  to  the 
employees  of  the  mailing  department,  where  it  is  opened.  In  a 
small  business,  the  mail  is  opened  by  hand;  in  large  business 
firms  several  clerks  open  it,  and  they  are  often  aided  by  special 
letter-opening  machines.  The  same  person  or  persons  should 
always  open  the  mail,  since  responsibility  can  only  thus  be  defi¬ 
nitely  placed,  and  the  clerks  learn  how  to  do  the  work  speedily. 


CUT  ADJUSTMENT 


An  Envelope-Opening  Machine 

A  thin  strip  is  shaved  from  the  side  of  each  envelope  that  passes  through  the  machine. 
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In  most  offices,  it  is  customary  to  distribute  unopened  all 
letters  that  are  personally  addressed  to  the  executives,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  and  members  of  the  staff.  Other  letters  must  be 
opened  so  that  the  contents  are  not  cut  or  torn,  so  in  some 
offices,  especially  in  banks,  all  letters  are  opened  by  hand.  The 
letter-opening  machines,  however,  cut  such  a  narrow  strip  off 
one  edge  of  the  envelope  that  the  contents  are  not  damaged  or 
cut  in  any  way.  It  is  good  practice  to  open  all  the  envelopes 
at  one  time,  before  the  contents  are  removed  from  any. 

In  opening  a  letter  by  hand,  the  paper  knife  should  be  in¬ 
serted  under  the  flap  of  the  envelope  and  that  edge  cut  all  the 
way  across.  Sometimes  the  employer  demands  that  the  enve¬ 
lope  be  slit  upon  three  edges  and  spread  out  flat  so  that  all  it 
contains  is  sure  to  be  found. 

Sometimes  the  letter  itself  is  cut  or  torn  when  the  envelope  is 
opened.  If  this  happens,  the  torn  parts  should  be  joined  together 
with  transparent  gummed-paper  tape,  or  by  pasting  the  pieces 
to  a  larger  sheet  of  paper  so  that  the  damaged  letter  may  be 
easily  read. 

After  the  envelopes  are  opened,  the  mail  clerk  must  be  sure 

that  all  the  enclo¬ 
sures  of  every  letter 
are  removed.  Some¬ 
times  the  top  of  the 
mail  clerk’s  desk  is 
glass,  below  which  a 
strong  electric  light 
is  placed;  this  helps 
the  clerk  to  see  that 
each  envelope  is 
Handling  Incoming  Mail  empty  before  it  is 

The  worker  is  reading,  sorting,  and  arranging  , .  ,  . 

incoming  mail.  discarded. 
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Preserving  Envelopes.  Sometimes  a  letter  does  not  bear  the 
complete  name  and  address  of  the  writer,  therefore  the  opened 
envelope  must  be  pinned  to  the  letter  as  an  aid  to  identification. 

Dating  Incoming  Mail.  In  many  offices,  it  is  customary  to 
stamp  on  each  letter  or  other  piece  of  incoming  mail,  after 
removing  it  from  envelope  or  wrapper,  the  date  of  its  receipt. 

Examining  and  Reading  the  Mail.  After  all  the  above  has 
been  done,  the  mail  must  be  examined  and  read.  References  to 
enclosures  must  be  checked  with  the  papers  enclosed.  If  a  let¬ 
ter  refers  to  an  enclosed  check  that  is  not  there,  the  mail 
clerk  must  note  this  fact  and  write  a  memorandum  on  the 
letter,  for  should  it  be  passed  along  to  the  cashier  for  entry  and 
the  discovery  made  by  him  that  there  is  no  check,  someone  may 
be  blamed  for  its  loss. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  read  every  letter  in  detail,  but  the  mail 
clerk  must  gain  enough  information  so  that  he  can  sort  the 
mail  correctly. 

Sorting  and  Distributing.  It  often  happens  that  the  enclosure 
does  not  go  to  the  same  department  or  person  to  which  the 
letter  is  taken;  but  if  both  do  go  to  the  same  person,  they  are 
pinned  or  clipped  together.  If  they  are  separated,  then  a  notat¬ 
ion  is  made  on  the  letter  to  explain  what  has  been  done  with 
the  inclosure.  A  letter,  for  instance,  may  be  accompanied  by  a 
check  and  an  order  for  more  goods.  The  check  goes  to  the 
cashier  with  a  memorandum  attached;  the  order  goes  to  the 
order  department  for  filling;  and  the  letter  goes  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  or  to  a  correspondence  clerk  for  answering. 

Sometimes  a  letter  refers 
to  a  package,  book,  sample, 
picture,  or  some  other  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  sent  under  sep¬ 
arate  cover.  When  the  addi-  Sticker  to  Be  Attached  to  Letters 


Enclosure  No.  2_ 
Sent  to _ 
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ATLANTIC  C  EAR  WORKS  ISG 


650  ATLANTIC  AVENUE  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


©EARS  or  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


AND  MATERIAL  Uf  TO  SIX  EEET 


IN  DIAMETER  •  QUICK  DELIVERIES 


'PHONE  ATLANTIC  4-7120 


January  31,  193- 


The  Reliable  Manufacturing  Company 
270  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We  are  enclosing  our(chs 


payment  of  the  following: 


$425.00 


Your  invoice  January  5,  193- 
Less  your  credit  memo 


January  12,  i.93- 

our  check 


50.00 

$375.00 


Because  of  the  satisfactory  way  in  which 
you  handled  this  matter,  we  wish  to  plaoe  an¬ 
other  order  with  you.  Our  engineering  depart¬ 
ment  is  drawing  up  specifications,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready,  we  will  notify  you  as  to 
the  quantity  desired. 


Yours  very  truly, 

ATLANTIC  GEAR  WORKS,  INC. 


M.  E.  Edwards 
General  Manager 


An  Incoming  Letter  Properly  Stamped  and  Marked 


tional  material  comes  in,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  proper  person 
or  department,  with  a  memorandum  referring  to  the  letter.  In 
order  to  avoid  mistakes,  a  mail-expected  register  should  be  kept, 
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to  record  the  date  of  the  letter,  the  article  to  be  received,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  sending  firm,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  is  to  be  referred.  As  these  expected  items  are 
received,  they  are  checked  off  the  mail-expected  register. 

In  many  offices, 
the  mail  is  sorted 
into  three  groups : 
(i)  orders;  (2)  re¬ 
mittances  —  cash, 
checks,  money  or- 
ders,  drafts,  or 
stamps;  and  (3)  gen¬ 
eral  correspondence. 
In  other  offices,  the 
sorting  is  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  de¬ 
partments  for  which 
the  letters  are  intend¬ 
ed.  After  the  mail  is 
sorted  and  placed  in 
baskets  or  boxes,  the 
next  step  is  to  dis- 

M  ^  ,  tribute  or  deliver  it 

Mail-Sorting  Desks 

An  unusual  picture  taken  from  a  point  above  the  tO  t  e  proper  epart 

clerks  as  they  sort  the  mail  in  a  large  organization.  mentS  and  persons. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  should  the  greatest  care  be  used  in  receiving  and  handling 
incoming  mail? 

2.  Why  do  business  firms  want  to  get  their  heaviest  mail  early  in 
the  morning? 
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3.  Is  it  a  good  plan  for  several  different  clerks  in  the  office  to 
handle  and  open  the  incoming  mail?  Why? 

4.  Explain  how  letters  are  opened  by  hand;  by  a  letter-opening 
machine.  Mention  the  kinds  of  concerns  that  may  prefer  each 
method. 

5.  How  should  letters  addressed  personally  to  executives,  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  or  office  employees  be  handled? 

6.  If  a  typewritten  letter  has  been  accidentally  cut  into  several 
pieces,  or  a  money  order  cut  in  two,  how  should  it  be  repaired  ?  If  a 
catalogue  has  had  the  cover  torn  off,  how  may  it  be  neatly  repaired  ? 

7.  Mention  a  reason  for  saving  the  envelope  and  clipping  it  to 
the  letter. 

8.  How  and  why  should  incoming  mail  be  dated? 

9.  Tell  how  the  incoming  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed. 

10.  What  is  a  mail-expected  register,  and  how  is  it  used? 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  ways  in  which  different  firms  may  get  their  mail. 

2.  Mention  several  ways  of  making  sure  that  everything  is  re¬ 
moved  from  each  envelope. 

3.  List  four  reasons  why  the  mail  clerk  should  examine  and  read 
the  mail. 

4.  Into  what  groups  is  the  mail  sorted  in  many  offices  ?  List  other 
groupings  that  may  be  used. 

5.  Name  the  columns  you  think  necessary  for  a  mail-expected 
register. 


Topic  2.  The  Business  Letter 

What  the  Business  Letter  Is.  A  business  letter  is  a  silent, 
but  powerful,  representative  of  the  sender.  Its  mission  is  to 
create  thought  or  action  that  otherwise  would  require  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  A  good  business  letter  is  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  English;  it  con- 
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veys,  with  clear  understanding,  the  definite  message  that  was 
in  the  mind  of  its  author. 

A  good  business  letter  can  be  made  an  efficient  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  business  house.  Just  as  making  a  favorable  impression 
is  the  first  requirement  of  a  personal  representative,  it  is  like¬ 
wise  important  in  a  letter,  which  should  “talk”  in  the  same 
convincing  language  that  is  effective  in  a  personal  conference. 

What  does  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  writing  business 
letters  say  about  them  ?  Such  a  man,  Mr.  Sherman  Perry,  wrote 
“Making  Business  Letters  Talk.”  In  it  he  says: 

(1)  Do  not  write  until  you  have  something  to  say.  Think  first, 
then  write.  (2)  The  first  aim  of  language  is  to  communicate  our 
thoughts;  the  second,  to  do  so  effectively  and  with  dispatch.  (3) 
Words  should  be  vital,  vivid,  powerful,  specific.  Let  your  aim  be 
“the  right  word  in  the  right  place.”  (4)  Hew  to  a  straight  line. 
Say  all  that  is  necessary.  Be  done.  (5)  Know  yourself,  know  your 
product. 

Form  and  Arrangement  As  a  representative  of  the  sender, 
the  business  letter  must  reflect  personality.  Many  business  con¬ 
cerns  buy  high-grade  stationery  so  that  their  correspondence 
will  make  a  good  impression,  gain  attention,  and  reflect  credit 
upon  their  organization.  In  many  instances,  the  business  letter 
is  the  only  contact  between  a  firm  and  its  customer.  It  is  just  as 
important  that  a  letter  be  well  placed  and  attractively  arranged 
on  the  stationery  as  it  is  that  a  personal  representative  be  prop¬ 
erly  dressed,  well  groomed,  and  of  pleasing  personality. 

The  number  of  letters  written,  read,  and  handled  every  day 
is  very  large.  People,  especially  business  people,  are  busy,  and 
want  to  know  at  a  glance  to  whom  and  by  whom  a  letter  is 
written,  and  what  it  is  about.  Good  business  practice  has  devel¬ 
oped  certain  conventional  forms  for  the  business  letter,  based 
upon  courtesy,  convenience,  and  the  saving  of  time. 
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The  inexperienced  letter  writer  will  do  well  to  follow  the 
forms  prescribed  by  best  usage,  although  some  of  the  details  of 


1  HAMILTON  &  BROTHERS 

PUBLISHERS 

«5  POST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


2  July  3,  193- 


3  Calhoun  &  Winters,  Inc. 

Henry  Building 

Seattle,  Washington 

4  Attention  of  Mr.  John  Anderson 

5  Gentlemen: 

6  Human  nature  makes  us  all  more  or  less  selfish. 
We  are  very  apt  to  take  a  keener  Interest  In  the  do¬ 
ings  of  other  people  if  we  are  affected  by  them  our¬ 
selves.  And  while  it  is  not  natural  for  a  customer 
to  care  particularly  about  the  details  of  an  organi¬ 
zation  from  which  he  btiys  goods,-  it  Is  essential  for 
him  to  know  something  of  the  policies  which  regulate 
that  organization. 

In  dealing  with  this  company,  you  are  protected 
by  policies  that  were  formulated  especially  for  your 
benefit.  Under  these  policies,  none  but  first-class 
texts  can  be  manufactured  —  this  alone  assuring  you 
of. a  dollar's  worth  for  every  dollar  you  spend. 

We  are  enclosing  some  reasons  for  the  good  wiil 
that  exists  between  our  many  customers  and  ourselves. 
Kven  if  you  are  among  the  few  who  do  not  often  see  a 
representative  of  this  company,  but  who  go  on  buying 
from  us  just  the  same,  there  must  be  a  little  satis¬ 
faction  in  knowing  a  feif  of  the  things  we  are  trying 
to  do.  We  want  you  to  know  us  better. 

If  there  has  ever  been  any  cause  for  complaint, 
tell  us  about  it  now  and  we  will  find  the  reason  and 
correct  the  trouble. 

7 

8 

9  WQH: R 

10  Enc. 


Yours  very  truly. 

President 


A  Typewritten  Letter  Showing  the  Various  Parts 
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arrangement  on  the  page,  such  as  indentations,  paragraphing, 
and  the  like,  may  vary.  The  typewritten  letter  shown  on  page 
242  illustrates  a  form  of  arrangement  quite  generally  used.  The 
handwritten  letter  is  governed  by  the  same  principles.  Good 
paper  and  an  attractively  printed  letterhead  are  not  enough  to 
insure  a  good  letter.  The  details  of  arrangement  also  must  be 
right. 

The  Parts  of  a  Business  Letter.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
study,  there  are  ten  parts  of  a  business  letter:  (1)  heading; 
(2)  date;  (3)  inside  address;  (4)  occasionally,  the  special  ref¬ 
erence,  “Attention  of - ”;  (5)  salutation;  (6)  body  of  the 

letter;  (7)  complimentary  closing;  (8)  signature;  (9)  identifi¬ 
cation  initials;  and  (10)  references  to  enclosures,  if  any.  In  the 
typewritten  letter  shown  on  page  242  the  parts  are  numbered  to 
correspond  with  these. 

The  average  personal  letter,  because  it  is  not  so  complicated, 
usually  has  only  seven  parts:  (1)  heading,  (2)  date,  (3)  inside 
address,  (4)  salutation,  (5)  body,  (6)  complimentary  closing, 
and  (7)  signature. 

T he  Heading.  In  the  typewritten  letter,  the  heading  consists 
of  the  printed  or  engraved  name  and  address  of  the  firm  send¬ 
ing  the  letter,  which  is  known  as  a  letterhead .  It  frequently 
contains  other  information,  such  as  the  telephone  number, 
names  of  members  of  the  firm,  addresses  of  branch  offices,  and 
the  like.  To  achieve  balance,  all  these  things  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  arranging  a  letter  on  a  letterhead. 

T he  Date.  The  month,  day  of  the  month,  and  year  must  be 
written  on  every  letter.  The  arrangement  of  the  letterhead  and 
the  ideas  of  the  writer  will  determine  where  to  place  the  date. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  end  the  date  line  with  a  period.  The  best 
practice  is  to  use  punctuation  marks  only  where  they  will  be  of 
actual  help  in  reading  the  message  in  the  letter.  The  names  of 
streets,  cities,  and  months  should  be  written  out  in  full.  The 
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endings  d,  th,  and  st  are  not  used  now  unless  the  day  of  the 
month  precedes  the  name  of  the  month.  Because  it  is  not  always 
understood,  there  is  a  prejudice  against  the  form,  “9/4/37?” 
which  means,  “ninth  month,  fourth  day,  1937,”  but  might  be 
construed,  “ninth  day,  fourth  month,  1937,”  by  the  uninformed. 

T he  Inside  Address.  The  inside  address  consists  of  the  name 
and  complete  address  of  the  person  or  firm  for  whom  the  letter 
is  intended,  to  avoid  placing  in  the  wrong  envelope  if  separated 
from  its  own.  In  the  business  letter,  the  address  is  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  letter,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion;  but  in  personal  letters  to  friends,  and  sometimes  in  very 
formal  and  in  governmental  correspondence,  it  is  written  at 
the  lower  left-hand  at  the  close  of  the  letter. 

When  addressed  to  individuals,  the  appropriate  title,  such  as 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  or  Messrs.,  should  always  be  used,  both  inside 
and  on  the  envelope.  It  is  incorrect  to  use  two  titles  of  respect 
for  one  person,  as  “Mr.  James  E.  Madison,  Esq.,”  or  “Mrs.  Dr. 
Howard  James”;  write,  “James  E.  Madison,  Esq.,”  and  “Mrs. 
Howard  James.”  Speed  and  appearance  make  it  desirable  to 
omit  punctuation  in  the  heading  of  a  business  letter ;  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  and  typist,  however,  should  always  learn  what  the  em¬ 
ployer  wishes  in  regard  to  the  style  and  arrangement  of  his 
letters. 

Occasionally ,  the  Special  Reference,  “Attention  of — .”  Many 
letters  addressed  to  firms  are  frequently  marked  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention  of  some  individual.  This  special  reference  may 
appear  above  the  firm  name,  near  the  salutation,  or  follow  the 
address.  Sometimes  it  is  placed  toward  the  right  side  of  the 
page  on  the  same  line  with  the  firm  name  or  the  salutation.  The 
idea  is  to  place  it  so  that  it  will  be  noticed  by  the  mail  clerk. 

It  often  happens  that  the  subject  or  topic  with  which  a  letter 
deals  is  placed  in  about  the  position  that  “Attention  of — ■" 
would  occupy.  The  subject  or  topic  is  usually  preceded  by  the 
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Arrangements  o£  Letters  on  Letterheads 
These  letter  forms  are,  upper:  left,  indented;  right,  blocked;  lower:  left,  with  hanging 
indention;  right,  indented  double-spaced. 
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word  Subject  or  Re.  Many  letters  involving  matters  of  law  have 
Re,  as  “Re:  Chadwick  vs.  Forest  City  Tire  Company”;  this 
means:  “Regarding  the  case  of  Chadwick  against  the  Forest 
City  Tire  Company.” 

The  Salutation.  The  customary  forms  of  salutation  are  Dear 
Sir,  My  dear  Mr.  Blan\,  Gentlemen,  Dear  Mr.  Blan\,  or  Dear 
Miss  Anderson.  Inasmuch  as  all  the  parts  of  a  letter  should  form 
a  smooth  and  connected  message,  the  salutation  should  be  in 
keeping  with  the  personal  relations  of  writer  and  recipient.  The 
use  of  Sir  or  My  is  more  formal  than  simply  Dear.  The  saluta¬ 
tion  should  be  placed  on  the  paper  so  that  it  is  in  line  with  the 
left-hand  margin  of  the  body  of  the  letter. 

The  Body  of  the  Letter.  This  part  of  the  letter  carries  the 
message  and  should  begin  two  lines  below  the  salutation.  When 
the  indented  style  is  used,  each  paragraph  should  be  indented 
an  inch  in  handwritten  letters  or  five  spaces  in  a  typewritten 
letter.  When  the  block  style  is  followed,  there  is  no  indention. 
Paragraphs  should  be  separated  by  a  space  of  two  lines  in  type¬ 
written  letters,  but  this  is  not  done  in  handwritten  letters. 

If  a  letter  covers  more  than  one  page,  the  second  and  other 
pages  should  be  written  on  plain  sheets  of  the  same  kind  and 
quality  of  paper  as  that  of  the  letterhead,  which  should  never 
be  used  except  for  the  initial  page.  For  ease  of  identification, 
the  name  or  initials  of  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written 
should  be  placed  near  the  top  and  at  the  left-hand  margin  of 
the  second  and  following  sheets ;  it  is  a  good  plan  also  to  repeat 
the  date  there.  Such  pages  may  be  headed  in  any  of  these  ways : 

2 — Federal  Motors,  March  21,  1938 

Page  2— The  Marathon  Company,  July  6,  1938 

Mrs.  William  Benson— 2— October  14,1939 

The  Complimentary  Closing.  Phrases  such  as  Yours  truly, 
Very  truly  yours,  Yours  sincerely,  Respectfully  yours,  Cordially 
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yours,  and  other  variations,  are  known  as  complimentary  clos¬ 
ings,  or  parting  salutes,  just  as  after  a  personal  interview,  it  is 
good  form  to  arise  and  bid  your  caller  good-bye.  The  word 
“yours”  is  nearly  always  used,  and  the  other  words  in  the  com¬ 
plimentary  closing  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  salutation — 
formal  or  informal. 

The  complimentary  closing  usually  begins  a  double  space 
below  die  body  of  the  letter,  at  about  the  center  of  the  page, 
and  stands  by  itself  on  the  line.  Only  the  first  word  begins  with 
a  capital  letter. 

The  Signature.  The  signature  should  always  be  written  with 
|pen  and  ink.  Pencil  writing  is  too  easily  erased  and  is  considered 
careless  and  discourteous.  Firm  names  may  be  typewritten  but 
should  be  followed  by  the  pen-written  signature  or  initials  of 
the  person  who  wrote  or  dictated  the  letter. 

Identification  Initials.  The  initials  of  the  dictator  and  those 
of  the  stenographer  are  placed  two  spaces  below  the  signature 
(at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page)  in  line  with  the  left  margin 
of  the  body  of  the  letter. 

References  to  Enclosures.  If  enclosures  are  to  be  inserted  in 
the  envelope  with  the  letter,  it  is  customary  to  indicate  the  fact 
by  writing  Enclosure  or  Enc.  on  the  next  line  below  the  iden¬ 
tification  initials.  The  number  of  enclosures  should  be  indicated 
as,  “Enc. — i”  or  “Enc. — 2”.  The  enclosure  is  occasionally  named 
in  a  reference  at  the  bottom  of  the  letter,  especially  if  not  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  body  of  the  letter. 

Postscripts.  Written  below  the  signature  and  extending  the 
full  width  of  the  page,  postscripts  may  embody  an  afterthought 
or  be  used  to  emphasize,  by  isolating  or  repeating,  the  point 
which  it  discusses.  The  added  message  should  be  brief;  it  is 
preceded  by  the  abbreviation,  P.  S.,  used  only  in  that  way. 

Carbon  Copies.  A  carbon  copy  of  every  business  letter  should 
be  made,  so  that  the  writer’s  office  will  always  have  it  on  file  for 
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McCarthy  &  Robinson,  ! 
30  Eagle  Street 
Pittsfield 


Advertl aln«  Department 


Standwell  Products  Corporation 


(Mr.  Paul  Donaldson  1 

75  Poplar  Street  I 

Atlanta,  Georgia  J 


Ufie  Jjncolri  Company 


The  J.  B.  Caldwell  Company 
2500  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Bid  well  Company 


lilos  Marie  Montague 

213  Pleasant  Street 

Preecott,  Arizona 


Hndless  cabinet  company 

7  BOXWOOD  STRBBT 

5 AN  FRANCISCO 

■ 

Morgenstein-Wellington,  Inc. 

1515  South  Walnut  Street 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 

Envelope  Addresses 

Pen-written  addresses  can  follow  the  spacing  and  arrangement  on  these  envelopes. 


which  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  Custom  House. 
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reference.  Carbon  paper  should  be  placed  carefully  underneath 
the  letterhead  with  the  shiny,  or  carbon,  side  facing  the  copy 
sheet.  The  copy  is  usually  made  on  thin  paper  of  a  cheaper 
grade  than  the  letterhead. 

How  to  Address  an  Envelope.  It  is  quite  evident  that  many 
people  have  never  learned  how  to  address  an  envelope  correctly, 
for  more  than  20,000,000  letters  and  packages  are  sent  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office  of  the  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
in  Washington  every  year.  They  are  there  for  many  reasons,  but 
the  most  common  are:  (1)  illegible  writing,  (2)  incorrect  ad¬ 
dress,  (3)  incomplete  address,  and  (4)  lack  of  postage.  Why 
spend  time  and  effort  to  write  a  letter  when  a  poorly  written 
envelope  lands  your  effort  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office  ? 

The  proper  way  to  address  an  envelope  is  to  repeat  the  inside 
address.  It  is  better  to  write  the  name  of  the  state  on  the  en- 


Scene  in  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  United  States  Post  Office,  Washington 

This  is  one  day’s  collection  of  dead  letters  due  to  poor  handwriting,  carelessness, 
and  inaccuracy. 
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velope  on  a 
line  by  itself 
and  to  use 
the  indented 
style,  as  re¬ 
quested  by 
the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Depart¬ 
ment.  The 
address 
should  begin 
on  the  enve¬ 
lope  a  little  to  the  left  of,  and  a  little  above,  the  exact  center  of 
the  envelope.  Refer  to  the  illustrations  of  envelopes,  above  and 
on  page  248. 

Return  Address.  Instructions  from  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  state  that  the  return  address  should  always  be  written  or 
printed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  on  the  face  of  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  post  office  will  return  the  letter  to  the  sender  if  it 
cannot  be  delivered  within  a  short  time. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  business  letter? 

2.  Why  should  attention  be  paid  to  the  form  and  arrangement  of 
letters  ? 

3.  What  items  are  contained  in  the  heading  of  a  pen-written  let¬ 
ter  ?  How  and  where  is  the  date  written  ? 

4.  What  is  a  letterhead?  Describe  one  that  you  have  seen. 

5.  What  items  are  contained  in  the  inside  address?  Where  is  this 
address  located  on  the  paper  or  letterhead  ? 

6.  What  is  the  best  way  to  address  an  envelope?  What  does  the 
return  address  contain,  and  where  should  it  be  placed? 

7.  Correct  these  forms  and  addresses:  January  22nd,  ’36;  8-7-36; 
Dr.  W.  L.  Little,  M.D.;  Mr.  Professor  A.  B.  Smyth. 


Properly  Addressed  Handwritten  Envelope 
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8.  What  salutation  would  you  use  in  writing  to  the  Johnson  and 
Black  Company? 

9.  If  a  letter  covers  two  pages,  what  should  be  the  heading  of  the 
second  page? 

10.  Explain  identification  initials  and  references  to  enclosures. 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  five  points  that  the  writer  of  business  letters  must  observe. 

2.  Name  the  seven  parts  of  an  ordinary  letter;  the  ten  parts  of  a 
good  business  letter. 

3.  Mention  the  various  salutations  you  would  use  in  writing  to 
a  prospect,  a  customer,  a  business  acquaintance,  a  friend  of  long 
standing,  a  cousin,  a  brother. 

4.  List  the  various  complimentary  closings  and  designate  which  is 
proper  to  use  in  a  letter  to  a  prospect,  a  customer,  a  business  ac¬ 
quaintance,  a  friend,  a  close  relative. 

5.  Ralph  Strong,  a  senior  in  high  school,  is  hired  for  part-time 
work  in  a  small  automobile  garage.  He  is  asked  to  write  three  kinds 
of  letters:  (a)  ordering  some  small  paper  pads  and  tags  for  the  use 
of  the  mechanics,  ( b )  attempting  to  collect  an  overdue  bill  from  a 
neighboring  merchant,  and  (c)  trying  to  call  the  attention  of  pos¬ 
sible  customers  to  the  repair  service  offered  by  the  garage.  Which 
letter  will  require  the  most  care?  Which  the  least?  Give  reasons. 

Topic  3.  Planning  a  Letter 

Why  Plan  a  Letter?  Would  you  make  a  business  call  with¬ 
out  some  good  reason?  Would  you  spend  the  time  for  it  if  you 
did  not  have  in  mind  a  definite  purpose  and  what  you  meant 
to  say?  In  other  words,  you  would  have  a  plan.  You  would  not 
send  a  representative  upon  a  business  mission  unless  you  gave 
him  instructions  and  planned  what  he  was  to  do.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  a  business  letter;  it  must  be  well  planned. 

It  is  even  more  important  to  plan  a  business  letter  than  an 
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interview,  for  in  a 
personal  contact  one 
can  shift  the  conver¬ 
sation  or  change  the 
arguments  to  fit  the 
occasion  and  to  meet 
an  obstacle.  A  letter 
cannot  shift  or 
change.  “What  is 
written  is  written,” 
and  once  in  the  mail, 
cannot  be  recalled. 

Ideas  and  Sincer¬ 
ity  in  a  Letter.  There 
is  no  use  in  writing  a  letter  if  you  have  no  definite  idea  to 
express,  and  no  use  in  trying  to  express  an  idea  if  you  do  not 
do  it  clearly,  concisely,  and  courteously.  You  may  even  do  all 
these  things  and  still  fall  short,  so  that  the  person  who  receives 
the  letter  may  sigh,  “Just  another  letter!”  and  cast  it  into  the 
wastebasket;  but,  if  your  letter  conveys  well-expressed  ideas, 
genuine  enthusiasm,  and  sincerity,  it  will  win  attention  and 
consideration.  The  expression  of  ideas  is  the  first  essential  of  a 
good  letter. 

Four  Points  in  the  Composition  of  a  Letter.  Four  points  to 
remember  in  writing  the  body  of  a  letter  are: 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Correspondent  at  Work 
In  the  quiet  of  an  office,  letters  are  planned  around 
definite  ideas. 


1.  Clearness — unity,  coherence,  emphasis. 

2.  Brevity — conciseness,  compactness,  directness. 

3.  Style — mode  of  expression. 

4.  Courtesy — respect,  consideration,  regard. 


Clearness  means  “easily  understood.”  It  is  an  important 
quality  in  both  the  spoken  and  the  written  word,  but  particu¬ 
larly  so  in  a  letter,  which  must  be  understood  to  accomplish  its 
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purpose.  The  opportunity  to  explain  afforded  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  is  not  possible  in  written  communication.  Imagine  a  busy 
person  at  his  desk  with  a  dozen,  perhaps  a  hundred,  letters  that 
must  be  carefully  considered.  He  glances  over  each  one  rapidly 
in  search  of  key  words  to  tell  him  plainly  what  is  meant.  As 
each  one  doubtless  offers  a  different  problem,  the  correspondent 
cannot  tarry  long  over  any,  but  must  proceed  quickly  to  answer 
all.  He  must  do  something  about  each;  he  may  refer  it  to  some¬ 
one  else  (causing  delay),  have  it  filed,  or  simply  discard  it.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  receive  prompt  and  satisfactory 
action  upon  your  letters,  you  must  first  of  all  make  their  mean¬ 
ing  clear.  This  is  attained  through  unity,  coherence,  and  em¬ 
phasis.  Unity  means  “oneness  of  effect.”  It  should  govern 
sentence,  paragraph,  and  entire  letter.  Coherence  requires  logi¬ 
cal  ideas  presented  in  their  proper  sequence;  and  emphasis  is 
obtained  by  the  choice  of  forceful  words  that,  one  after 
another,  rise  to  the  climax  of  your  thought — the  main  point  in 
your  letter  or  argument.  It  may  be  achieved  through  restating 
the  same  idea  in  other  words  or  repeating  certain  words. 
Emphasis  is  sometimes  given  to  the  written  or  printed  word  by 
arbitrary  signs,  such  as  underscoring,  italics,  or  capitals;  but 
effective  argument  and  logical  arrangement  of  ideas  far  surpass 
typographical  emphasis. 

Brevity  means  “conciseness,  compactness,  and  directness.”  A 
letter  must  be  to  the  point.  It  must  say  just  the  right  things  to 
be  most  effective,  but  must  not  be  so  brief  or  compact  as  to  seem 
uncertain  or  abrupt.  Brevity  must  never  result  in  rudeness. 

Style  is  the  mode  of  expression — choice  of  words,  use  or 
command  of  language— the  manner  of  speaking  or  writing. 
Hundreds  of  books  have  been  written  upon  style,  but  the  best 
rule  to  follow  in  writing  is  this  simple  one:  Use  your  own 
vocabulary  and  your  own  expressions ;  but  improve  and  expand 
them  daily.  If  you  borrow  another’s  vocabulary  and  style,  your 
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writing  may  become  wordy,  artificial,  and  unconvincing.  Write 
as  you  would  talk  to  the  addressee;  use  your  own  language,  but 
make  it  your  best. 

Courtesy  embraces  respect,  consideration,  and  regard  for 
others,  A  business  letter  is  usually  written  to  persuade  the 
addressee  to  do  something  for  you.  It  may  be  that  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  for  business,  for  the  payment  of  an  account,  or  other  similar 
benefits.  To  spoil  the  effect  of  your  letter  by  something  abrupt 
or  rude  is  a  costly  mistake.  A  courteous,  persuasive  letter  will 
get  the  best  results  and  help  to  maintain  the  relationship  upon 
a  cooperative  and  an  agreeable  basis. 

Rules  for  Letter  Writing.  In  letter  writing,  remember  to 
write  simply.  Never  rely  upon  the  addressee’s  supposed  imagi¬ 
nation  or  intelligence  to  supply  something  left  out  of  your  let¬ 
ter.  You  must  assume  that  he  knows  nothing  concerning  the 
subject  of  your  letter.  State  what  you  want  him  to  know  if  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  that  he  knows  it,  remembering  always  to  fol¬ 
low  the  best  practices  in  form,  arrangement,  and  composition. 
The  physical  appearance  of  your  letter  makes  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  upon  its  recipient;  so  use  the  care  that  will  make  it  a  favor¬ 
able  one. 

The  Paragraph.  A  group  of  sentences  expressing  related 
ideas  should  be  set  apart  in  a  paragraph,  which  is  indicated  by 
indention,  extra  space,  or  both.  Unless  the  different  topics  are 
so  separated,  a  confusion  of  ideas  may  result.  A  series  of  clear- 
cut  expressions,  marked  by  paragraphs,  gives  force  to  the  effect 
and  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  more  readily  the  changes  of 
thought. 

A  letter  is  a  series  of  paragraphs.  It  is,  therefore,  good  plan¬ 
ning  to  outline  mentally,  or  “skeletonize,”  the  ideas,  or  content, 
of  the  letter  before  you  write  it.  Such  planning  always  helps 
toward  logical  arrangement,  which  makes  a  letter  more  read¬ 
able  and  more  easily  understood. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  should  you  plan  the  writing  of  a  letter? 

2.  What  is  the  first  essential  of  a  good  letter  ? 

3.  Are  there  advantages  in  outlining,  or  “skeletonizing,”  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  letter  before  writing  it? 

4.  Define  clearness. 

5.  Define  brevity. 

6.  Define  style. 

7.  Define  courtesy. 

8.  What  is  the  best  rule  to  follow  in  regard  to  style? 

9.  Why  should  you  never  rely  upon  the  imagination  or  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  addressee  of  your  letter  ? 

10.  Define  paragraphing.  What  are  the  advantages  of  dividing 
your  letter  into  paragraphs? 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  similarities  and  the  differences  between  a  personal  in¬ 
terview  and  a  letter. 

2.  Rate  the  following  items  in  the  order  of  their  importance  in 
letter  writing:  clearness,  attractive  form  and  arrangement,  courtesy, 
style,  brevity. 

3.  Give  several  rules  for  obtaining  clearness  and  brevity  in  writ¬ 
ing  letters. 

4.  In  a  letter  trying  to  sell  your  product,  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant:  clearness,  brevity,  or  courtesy?  Why? 

5.  List  the  reasons  why  successful  business  concerns  insist  that 
their  business  letters  be  well  written. 


Topic  4.  Kinds  of  Letters  in  Business 

The  Purpose  of  a  Letter.  The  purpose  for  which  a  letter  is 
intended  determines  the  kind  it  should  be.  Various  kinds  of  let¬ 
ters  and  their  answers  include : 
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The  Main  Purpose 
in  the  Originating  Letter 

1.  Question 

2.  Inquiry 

3.  Request 

4.  Appreciation 

5.  Application 

6.  Invitation 

7.  Complaint 

8.  Order 

9.  Sales 

10.  Collection 

11.  Follow  up 

12.  Condolence 


The  Main  Purpose 
in  the  Reply  Letter 

Answer 

Explanation 

Reply — either  negative  or  positive 

Acknowledgment 

Response  or  acknowledgment 

Acceptance  or  regrets 

Adjustment 

Acknowledgment 

Order 

Remittance 

Answer 

To  express  thanks  for  sympathy 


Letters  of  Question,  Inquiry,  and  Request.  It  is  always 
easier  for  the  writer  of  letters  to  make  them  conform  to  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  than  it  is  to  try  to  write  an  entirely  different  letter 
each  time.  In  letters  of  question,  inquiry,  and  request,  the  best 
plan  is  to  state  your  questions  so  that  the  addressee  will  know 
precisely  what  you  want.  The  following  outline  will  help: 


General  reason 


Special  reason 


What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 

What  I  can 
or  will  do 


/  Request  for: 

1  Catalogue 
J  List  price 
\  Booklet 
I  Information 
\  Suggestions 

I  Why  catalogue  is  wanted: 

/  Buying  now 
J  Rebuilding 
(  Entertainment  planned 

j  Give  shipping  directions,  ways,  means, 
}  terms,  time,  cost,  discounts 

J  Not  necessary  to  tell  in  this  kind  of 
(  letter 
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The  reply  to  such  letters  may  well  follow  the  above  outline. 

Letter  of  Appreciation.  Persons  in  public  life  write  and  re¬ 
ceive  many  letters  of  appreciation.  We  would  make  more 
friends  if  we  oftener  wrote  letters  of  this  type  when  we  feel 
genuine  appreciation  of  work  done  by  a  person  or  organization. 
Such  a  letter  should  never  seem  to  flatter  or  exaggerate,  but 
should  be  a  sincere  expression.  An  outline  such  as  this  may  be 
followed : 


General  reason 


Special  reason 

What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 

What  I  can 
or  will  do 


A  certain  event  or  action: 

Noticed 

Heard 

Seen 

To  express  personal  admiration: 
Satisfaction 
Helpfulness 

No  need  to  mention;  simply  make  sug¬ 
gestion  to  keep  up  the  good  work 

No  need  to  mention;  simply  express  as¬ 
surance  of  cooperation 


Letter  of  Application.  It  is  important  to  make  a  letter  of 
application  one  that  will  serve  its  purpose  satisfactorily.  This 
outline  will  help  you  to  formulate  such  a  letter: 


General  reason 


Special  reason 


What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 

What  I  can 
or  will  do 


|  Because  of  wanting  work 

SWant  to: 

File  application 
Work  there 
1  Learn  business 

\  Gain  experience 

(  Grant  a  personal  interview;  writer  to 
|  come  at  convenience  of  addressee 

i  Await  convenience  of  addressee 
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Letter  of  Invitation.  Many  firms  write  letters  inviting  pro¬ 
spective  and  old  customers  to  attend  sales,  see  displays,  and  wit¬ 
ness  demonstrations.  Such  letters  should  be  carefully  composed, 
but  written  replies  are  not  expected.  The  following  outline 

To  tell  of  event: 

Date 
Place 
Time 

Pleasure  of  addressee’s — 

Attending  conference 
Much  in  common 

Accept  the  invitation — attend  the  event 

Invite  you  and 
assure  cordial  welcome 
and  interesting  time 

Letter  of  Complaint.  Largely  written  by  persons  who  have 
some  “feeling”  in  the  matter  and  who  want  to  express  it,  many 
letters  of  complaint  are  cross,  abrupt,  and  even  discourteous.  If 
you  ever  feel  that  you  have  to  write  a  really  mean  letter,  do  so, 
by  all  means ;  then  after  a  week  has  passed,  throw  it  away  and 
write  another.  It  may  be  difficult  to  be  generous  when  making 
a  complaint  or  protest,  but  it  is  good  business  to  win  the  other 
person  to  your  point  of  view.  The  following  may  help : 

Start  with  a  word  of  praise, 
then  state  situation; 
protest  politely. 

Show  the  reason  for  the  complaint: 
Shortage 
Omission 
Danger 

Thoughtlessness 


General  reason 


Special  reason 


suggests  the  procedure : 


General  reason 


Special  reason 

What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 


What  I  can 
or  will  do 
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What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 


Investigate  the  situation: 
Regulate 
Adjust 
Suggest 


What  I  can 
or  will  do 


Suggest  remedy  and 
assure  cooperation  and 
good  will 


Order  Letter.  In  writing  an  order  letter,  you  should  make  it 
explicit.  If  ordering  from  a  catalogue,  it  is  important  to  give 
the  number  and  letters  preceding  the  description  of  the  article, 
also  to  state  definitely  the  size  and  color  desired — all  to  facilitate 
filling  your  order.  It  is  to  your  own  interest  to  make  an  order 
letter  unmistakably  clear;  it  will  be  handled  not  only  by  the 
sales  manager  but  by  the  subordinate  who  collects  the  articles 
for  the  shipping  clerk,  and  must  be  direct  and  easily  under¬ 
standable.  When  you  have  no  order  blank,  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  will  aid  you  in  planning  the  letter: 

General  reason  {  Want  to  order  or  purchase. 

(  Give  list  of  articles: 

Special  reason  -j  Description 

(  Catalogue  number 


What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 


Give  terms  of  payment: 
Time 

Conditions 


What  I  can 
or  will  do 


{ 


Enclose  remittance,  or  promise  definite 
time  of  payment 


Sales  Letter.  Since  the  very  life  of  business  depends  so  much 
upon  sales,  whether  of  goods,  real  property,  or  services,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  to  make  sales  letters  interesting  to  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers.  Besides  gaining  their  attention  by  its  appearance  and 
interest,  the  sales  letter  must  create  a  desire  for  the  thing  offered 
for  sale;  it  must  be  convincing  and  spur  to  action  upon  your 
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suggestion  to  buy.  Knowledge  of  your  product,  trade,  and  cus¬ 
tomer,  therefore,  must  be  complete  and  thoroughly  analyzed 
before  you  plan  a  successful  sales  letter.  Only  suggestions  can 
be  made  here: 


General  reason 


What  the  product  is: 

Universal  use 
How  necessary 
How  good 

What  it  has  done  for  others 


Special  reason 


Fills  a  long-felt  need: 

How  it  fits  addressee’s  needs 
What  it  will  do  for  addressee 


What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 


Inquire  more  about  it: 
Investigate 
Try  it  out 
Buy 

Tell  others 


What  I  can 
or  will  do 


Render  every  service: 
Ship 
Deliver 
Guarantee 
Promise 


Collection  Letter.  As  in  a  sales  letter,  you  try  to  induce  the 
addressee  to  do  something  that  he  has  not  yet  done ;  but  a  col¬ 
lection  letter  deals  with  an  addressee  who  owes  you  money. 
You  have  a  right  to  be  paid,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  make  him 
angry  or  make  him  react  stubbornly.  Your  effort  must  be  to 
convince  him  that  he  wants  to  pay  you — willingly,  gladly,  en¬ 
thusiastically.  The  plan  is  to  try  to  obtain  the  money  as  pleas¬ 
antly  as  possible. 


General  reason 


Start  with  a  word  of  praise,  but  state 
that  a  specific  debt  is  overdue 
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(  Appreciate  faithfulness  to  obligations: 
Special  reason  <  Need  the  money 

Give  reasons,  but  do  not  beg 

Settle  the  account: 

Name  time  of  settlement 
Pay  something 

Suggest  immediate  settlement: 

Cancel  obligation 
Continue  to  give  service 

Follow-up  Letter.  In  the  sales  field,  the  follow-up  letter  gives 
further  emphasis  to  what  was  said  in  a  preceding  letter,  and 
may  present  additional  reasons  for  taking  action,  suggest  better 
terms,  or  offer  better  prices.  In  the  collection  field,  follow-up 
letters  make  additional  and  stronger  efforts  to  induce  the  debtor 
to  pay  the  account.  If  there  is  no  answer  from  the  addressee  to 
previous  letters,  and  it  appears  that  collection  through  friendly 
efforts  is  impossible,  the  next  follow-up  letter  may  threaten  suit 
or  actually  announce  that  suit  has  been  filed. 

Letter  of  Condolence.  When  a  business  associate  loses  a 
member  of  his  or  her  family,  a  telegram  or  letter  of  condolence 
should  be  sent  to  convey  your  sympathy.  An  understanding  of 
the  attendant  circumstances  and  of  the  person  suffering  the  loss, 
also  your  relations  with  him,  should  govern  the  tone  of  your 
letter,  that  is,  whether  it  should  be  formal  or  informal.  Sincerity 
is  fundamental,  and  simplicity  and  promptness  should  be  ob¬ 
served. 

Postal  Cards.  Postal  cards  are  not  often  used  in  business,  ex¬ 
cept  to  carry  requests  for  literature  or  catalogues,  announce¬ 
ments  of  meetings  and  sales,  and  for  shorter  messages.  The 
practice  of  enclosing  a  self-addressed  postal  card  with  a  sales 
letter  is  quite  common,  because  it  simplifies  response  for  the 
addressee. 


What  I  want 
addressee  to  do 

What  I  can 
or  will  do 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  its  purpose  determine  the  kind  of  business  letter  that 
is  to  be  written  ? 

2.  Describe  letters  of  question,  inquiry,  and  request,  and  explain 
what  each  should  cover. 

3.  What  are  letters  of  appreciation?  Explain  what  they  should 
cover. 

4.  A  letter  of  complaint  is  to  be  written  to  the  mayor  of  your 
city.  What  plan  should  it  follow  ? 

5.  Describe  a  letter  of  business  invitation.  Is  written  response 
expected  ? 

6.  What  is  a  letter  of  application  ?  Give  a  suitable  outline  to  fol¬ 
low  in  writing  one. 

7.  Order  letters  should  be  very  specific.  Make  a  complete  outline 
for  one. 

8.  A  sales  letter  is  to  be  written  by  a  local  concern  advertising 
vacuum  cleaners.  What  should  it  contain? 

9.  Describe  collection  letters  and  tell  what  they  should  cover. 
Why  be  persuasive  in  the  first  letter? 

10.  What  is  a  follow-up  letter?  Give  an  outline  to  follow  in  writ¬ 
ing  one. 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  kinds  of  business  letters. 

2,  3,  4,  and  5.  A  brief  outline  has  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  for  writing  each  kind  of  business  letter.  Using  the  respective 
outlines,  draft  a  reply  that  may  be  written  for  each  kind.  Arrange 
your  items  opposite  the  following  topics: 

General  reason  for  reply. 

Special  reason  for  reply. 

What  the  writer  of  the  reply  wants  the  writer  of  the  original 
letter  to  do. 

What  the  writer  of  the  reply  can  or  will  do. 
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Topic  5.  Handling  Outgoing  Mail 

Converting  Incoming  Mail  into  Outgoing  Mail.  You  have 
learned  how  incoming  mail  is  handled,  and  how  to  plan  and 
write  business  letters.  In  most  offices  a  number  of  persons  are 
employed  to  take  charge  of  the  incoming  mail,  examine  and 
read  it,  and  write  the  replies.  The  employees  who  convert  the 
incoming  mail  into  outgoing  mail  are :  ( 1 )  the  business  corre¬ 
spondent,  (2)  the  stenographer,  and  (3)  the  typist. 

The  Business  Correspondent.  Writing  letters  in  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  office  is  highly  specialized  work.  It  requires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  policies,  practices,  procedures,  and  products 
in  that  organization.  Such  knowledge  almost  always  comes 
from  experience,  and  the  business  correspondent,  often  an  offi¬ 
cer  or  executive,  has  usually  been  promoted  from  other  posi¬ 
tions. 

Business  letters  that  are  prepared  and  sent  out  by  the  business 
correspondent  must  help  to  sell  goods,  make  collections,  adjust 
complaints,  and  do  many  of  the  things  formerly  handled  by 
personal  calls.  The 
business  correspond¬ 
ent  must  know  how 
to  write  or  dictate 
effective  business  let¬ 
ters,  and  that  means 
the  position  is  one  of 
great  responsibility. 

The  Stenographer. 

The  stenographer 
takes  dictation  in 

shorthand  from  eX-  By  Ewing  Galloway 

e  c  U  t  i  V  es,  managers,  An  Executive  and  His  Secretary 

A  t  1  1  She  is  taking  dictation,  which  she  writes  in  short- 

department  neaas,  or  hand  and,  later,  transcribes  on  a  typewriter. 
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business  correspondents,  and  transcribes  the  notes  on  the  type¬ 
writer.  She  should  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar, 
punctuation,  business  English,  and  letter  writing,  and  be  able 
to  spell  correctly.  Many  times  a  stenographer  has  to  open 
incoming  mail,  prepare  outgoing  mail,  file  and  answer  the 
telephone.  Because  she  soon  learns  about  the  customs,  policies, 
and  practices  of  the;  employer,  her  advancement  to  a  position 
of  responsibility  as  a  business  correspondent  or  secretary  often 
takes  place. 

The  Typist.  A  great  deal  of  typewriting  is  done  by  girls 
without  shorthand  knowledge  who  are  unable  to  take  dicta¬ 
tion.  Sales  letters,  follow-up  letters,  collection  and  form  letters, 
reports,  invoices,  bills,  pay-roll  sheets,  contracts,  and  legal  forms 
must  be  copied  on  the  typewriter.  Mail  clerks  often  type  when 
not  busy  handling  the  mail. 

Outgoing  Mail.  In  many  organizations,  outgoing  mail  is  col¬ 
lected  from  the  various  departments  by  mail  clerks  or  messen¬ 
gers  at  regular  intervals  during  the  day.  It  is  taken  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  mailing  department,  where  it  is  handled  with  just 
as  much  care  as  the  incoming  mail. 

Examining  and  Reading  Outgoing  Mail.  The  mail  clerk,  or 
the  person  responsible  for  the  outgoing  mail,  must  examine  it. 
In  most  offices  he  must  compare  the  inside  address  on  the  letter 
with  the  address  on  the  envelope.  If  there  is  any  difference, 
both  must  be  returned  to  the  writer.  Sometimes  the  envelopes 
containing  personal  letters  are  sealed  by  the  writers,  so  the  out¬ 
going  mail  clerk  has  only  to  weigh  and  stamp  them.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  see  that  the  letters  are  signed,  that  carbon  copies 
are  not  included  by  mistake,  that  enclosures  are  attached,  and 
that  everything  is  in  readiness  for  mailing. 

Enclosures.  In  some  organizations,  the  stenographer  who 
takes  the  dictation  is  required  to  assemble  the  enclosures  to  be 
mailed  with  certain  letters,  and  attach  them  to  the  correct  letter. 
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A  Mailing  Desk 

This  desk  is  efficiently  arranged  for  the  handling  of  outgoing  mail. 


She  must  also  assemble  material  that  is  to  be  mailed  under  sepa¬ 
rate  cover,  type  the  address  on  the  label  or  wrapper,  and  send 
this  with  the  letter  to  the  mailing  room.  Even  where  the  stenog¬ 
rapher  handles  these  details,  the  mail  clerk  must  see  that  all 
enclosures  are  attached  to  the  proper  letters  and  inserted  in  the 
envelopes.  He  must  be  sure  that  the  separate  packages,  cata¬ 
logues,  and  booklets  mentioned  in  the  letter  also  are  sent,  under 
separate  cover  when  necessary. 

Folding  and  Inserting  Letters.  A  letter  should  be  folded 
neatly  so  that  it  will  fit  the  envelope  properly.  The  following 
steps  are  used  in  folding  a  business  letter  to  fit  a  No.  6%  enve¬ 
lope  (3%  by  6/4  inches) : 

1.  Place  the  letter  face  up,  flat  on  the  desk. 

2.  Fold  from  bottom  to  within  14  inch  of  the  top  of  sheet. 
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How  to  Fold  a  Letter  for 
No.  6%  Envelope 


How  to  Fold  a  Letter  for 
No.  10  Envelope 


3.  Fold  from  right  to 
left,  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  the  width  of  sheet. 

4.  Fold  again  from  left 
to  right,  leaving  about  % 
inch  underlapping. 

5.  Insert  in  envelope 
with  the  last-made  fold 
toward  bottom  of  enve¬ 
lope. 

If  a  legal  size,  or  No. 
10  envelope  (43/16  by 
914  inches),  is  used,  the 
following  steps  are 
taken : 


1.  Lay  the  letter  face  up 
flat  on  the  desk. 

2.  Fold  up  slightly  less 
than  one-third  depth  of 

the  sheet  from  bottom. 

3.  Fold  from  bottom  to  14  inch  °f 
top. 

4.  Insert  in  envelope  with  last-made 
fold  toward  bottom  of  envelope. 

Many  business  concerns  use  the 
window  envelope  because  it  saves 
rewriting  the  address  on  the  enve¬ 
lope.  If  a  No.  10  envelope  is  used, 
the  letter  must  be  so  folded  that  the 
inside  address  on  the  letter  may  bel 
read  through  the  transparent  win¬ 
dow: 
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1.  Lay  the  let¬ 
ter  face  up  flat  on 
the  desk. 

2.  Fold  one- 
third  from  bot¬ 
tom. 

3.  Fold  bac\  the 
top  third  so  that 
the  address  will 
be  on  the  outside. 

4.  Insert  in  win¬ 
dow  envelope  so 

that  address  may  be  read 
through  the  window. 

In  order  to  insert  a 
letter  in  an  envelope, 
turn  the  envelope  face 
'down,  grasp  the  folded 
letter  by  the  upper 
right-hand  corner,  and 
slip  it  into  the  envelope 
without  turning  the  let¬ 
ter  over.  The  flap  of  the 
envelope  should  be  left 
standing  up,  the  ad¬ 
dress  side  of  the  enve¬ 
lope  down. 

Sealing  Letters.  After 
each  letter  has  been  in¬ 
serted  in  the  proper  en¬ 
velope,  spread  the  enve¬ 
lopes  on  the  desk  so 
that  only  the  gummed 
edges  of  the  flap  will  be 


McCLURE  &.  JEFFERSON 


>  BOYLSTON  ST,  BOSTON.  > 


Cotcbar  12,  143* 


tdward  J.  Barnard 
136  Federal  Street 

Boston,  UaaeaohUBetts 


McCiimr  j»  JimnsoN 


□ 


Folding  and  Inserting  in  No.  10 
Window  Envelope 


STANDWELL  PRODUCTS  CORPOR 

PRODUCERS  AND  DISTRIBU1 

NEW  YORK.  270  MADISON  AVENUE  BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL 


Mr.  Paul  Donaldson 
75  Poplar  Street 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


Folding  for  Small-Sized  Window  Envelope 
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exposed.  By  drawing  the  thumb  across  them,  they  will  spread 
enough  to  expose  the  gummed  edges.  Next  run  a  moistened 
sponge  over 
the  gummed 
edges  of  the 
exposed  flaps. 

Lastly,  fold 
the  flaps  down 
one  at  a  time 
and  press 
them  flat. 

When  there  is 
a  large  vol-  Envelopes  Ready  for  Moistening  to  Seal 

ume  of  outgo¬ 
ing  mail,  envelope-sealing  machines  are  used  to  seal  and  stamp 
or  seal  and  print  indicia  for  metered  and  permit  mail. 

Weighing  the  Sealed  Envelopes.  Five  sheets  of  ordinary  type-* 
writer  paper  (8%  by  n  inches)  plus  a  legal-size  envelope  (No. 
io)  weigh  an  ounce.  If  the  mail  clerk  is  uncertain  about  the 
weight  of  a  letter,  it  should  be  weighed  on  one  of  the  small 
postal  scales.  By  sending  out  mail  on  which  the  receiver  has  to 

pay  “postage 
due,”  you  can 
easily  arouse 
ill  will  that 
will  be  costly. 
The  best  policy 
is  to  make  sure 
that  full  post¬ 
age  is  attached. 
Inasmuch  as 
there  are  en- 

An  Envelope  Sealer  velopes,  letters, 
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A  Postal  Scale 

This  scale  weighs  letters  and  small  packages  and 
has  a  computing  chart  attached  to  the  bar  arm. 


and  packages  of  all 
sizes  to  mail,  the  mail 
clerk  should  have  up- 
to-date  postal  infor¬ 
mation.  (See  Chapter 
XVII,  “Shipping  by 
Mail”) 

Considerable  time; 
can  be  saved  by  ob¬ 
serving  the  following 
routine  in  affixing 
stamps  to  envelopes 
by  hand: 


1.  Place  the  sealed  envelopes,  with  their  address  sides  up,  in  front 
of  you  in  neat,  orderly  stacks. 

2.  Separate  the  stamps  into  horizontal 
strips. 

3.  Place  strips  of  stamps  on  desk  with 
gummed  side  down. 

4.  Moisten  a  complete  strip  of  stamps 
by  drawing  across  the  sponge  cup  or  a 
roller  moistening  device. 

5.  Place  the  stamp  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 

6.  Press  it  down  firmly. 

7.  Detach  the  stamp  from  the  strip. 

8.  Move  the  envelope  out  of  the  way 
with  the  left  hand  in  order  to  expose  the 
next  envelope  that  is  to  be  stamped. 

The  time  saved  by  using  mechanical 
devices  to  seal  and  stamp  letters  is  incal¬ 
culable;  in  addition,  their  use  conserves  A  Stamp-Affixing  Machine 

the  energy  of  the  employees  concerned  A  popular  style  for  hand  use. 

j  ,  ,  ,  .  .  i  A  roll  of  stamps  is  inserted 

and  prevents  delay  when  the  mail  is  heavy.  -m  the  machine. 
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A  Mailing  and  Stamping  Machine 

It  not  only  seals  envelopes  but  prints  on  them  the  indicia  that  take  the  place  of  stamps. 

Stamping  Machines  and  Letter  Meters.  Machines  for  affixing 
stamps  to  envelopes  range  from  the  simple  hand-operated 
stamp  affixer  to  power-operated  machines  that  not  only  seal 
and  stamp  the  envelopes,  but  record  the  number  of  stamps  used, 
all  in  one  operation,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  postage  meter 
machine  seals  and  counts  letters  and  prints  on  each  the  amount 
of  postage,  the  per¬ 
mit  number,  the  me¬ 
ter  number,  and  the 
postmark.  The  per¬ 
mit  is  obtained  from 
the  United  States 
Post  Office,  and  the 
indicia  take  the 
place  of  postage 
stamps.  The  business 
firm  pays  the  post 


BUSINESS  REPLY  ENVELOPE 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
270  Madison  Avenue 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


A  Business  Reply  Envelope 
This  type  of  envelope  is  growing  in  popularity.  The  ad¬ 
dressee  pays  the  postage  for  each  such  envelope 
received  through  the  mail. 
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office  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  postage  stamps  that  other¬ 
wise  would  be  required.  The  meter  or  counter  on  the  machine 
is  locked  and  the  post-office  authorities  have  the  key,  assuring 
an  accurate  count  with  no  possibility  of  fraud. 


V 


U.  S.  POSTAGE  • 

1c  Paid 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Permit  N0.1007 


The  Various  Forms  of  Indicia  (Stamping)  for  Metered 
and  Permit  Mail 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Describe  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  business  cor¬ 
respondent. 

2.  What  constitutes  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  sten¬ 
ographer  ? 

3.  Describe  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  typist. 

4.  What  training  must  a  stenographer  and  a  typist  have? 

5.  What  papers  require  typing  but  no  stenography  ? 

6.  Who  is  responsible  for  enclosures? 

7.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  examine  enclosures? 

8.  Tell  how  to  fold  a  letter  to  fit  a  No.  6f  envelope.  Illustrate  with 
a  sheet  of  typewriter  paper  (81  by  11  inches). 

9.  What  is  a  window  envelope?  Tell  how  to  fold  a  letter  to  fit  a 
No.  10  envelope,  illustrating  with  a  sheet  of  typewriter  paper.  Do 
the  same  for  a  sheet  of  paper  for  insertion  in  a  window  envelope. 

10.  Explain  the  best  way  of  sealing  a  large  volume  of  envelopes  and 
affixing  stamps.  Tell  briefly  of  machines  that  seal,  count,  and  print 
on  each  envelope  the  amount  of  postage  and  other  information. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  persons  in  offices  who  help  to  convert  the  incoming 
mail  into  outgoing  mail. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  business  forms,  papers,  and  documents 
that  typists  and  stenographers  are  called  upon  to  fill  out. 

3.  Why  are  so  many  letters  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office? 

4.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  mail  clerk  to  examine  the  outgoing 
mail  ? 

5.  What  are  the  regular  sizes  of  envelopes — their  numbers  and 
dimensions? 
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(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

64.  Incoming  Mail 

In  the  office  of  a  certain  concern,  all  incoming  mail  is  distributed 
among  the  following  departments:  Advertising,  Employment,  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  Financing,  Manufacturing,  Purchasing,  Sales,  and  Ship- 
ping. 

The  contents  of  each  of  twenty  letters  received  in  one  morning’s 
mail  are  described  below.  It  is  your  duty  to  sort  the  mail  and  to 
assign  each  letter  to  its  proper  department. 

1.  Ordering  goods. 

2.  Quoting  prices  on  advertising  space. 

3.  Giving  prices  and  specifications  for  a  new  machine. 

4.  Asking  for  extension  of  credit. 

5.  Saying  that  goods  ordered  have  not  been  received. 

6.  Suggesting  that  the  company  buy  land  adjoining  its  factory. 

7.  Quoting  price  on  office  stationery. 

8.  Answering  inquiry  about  prices  of  goods. 

9.  Asking  about  a  former  employee. 

10.  Sending  check  in  payment  of  bill. 

11.  Sending  catalogue  of  machinery. 

12.  Ordering  goods  and  enclosing  check. 

13.  Complaining  that  goods  were  received  in  poor  condition. 

14.  Complaining  about  conduct  of  salesman. 

15.  Requesting  company  to  donate  "to  local  charities. 

16.  Asking  company  to  rent  space  in  a  business  show. 

17.  Saying  that  goods  bought  last  week  are  being  returned. 

18.  Giving  new  air  express  rates. 

19.  Requesting  a  complete  catalogue. 

20.  Applying  for  a  stenographic  position. 

65.  Writing  a  Letter  Seeking  Information 
Write  a  letter  to  Davis  &  York,  1009  Williamson  Building, 
Superior  Avenue  and  East  Ninth  Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  asking 
for  prices  of  school  supplies  as  follows:  ink  practice  paper,  size 
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7 '  by  8i/2",  ruled  the  long  way;  ink  practice  paper,  7'  by  814"} 
ruled  the  short  way;  pencil  paper,  8Z2"  by  11",  red  margin  rule, 
yellow  color;  typewriter  tablets  of  100  sheets  plain  bond  paper  with 
no  cover;  and  hexagon  pencils,  with  erasers,  on  which  is  printed 
your  school  name  in  gilt  letters.  Plan  and  word  your  letter  on 
one  sheet  of  paper  before  you  finally  copy  it  on  another. 

66.  Writing  a  Sales  Letter 

Assume  that  you  work  for  Mr.  James  M.  Ladd,  General  Man¬ 
ager  of  J.  R.  Dobson  &  Company,  1815  Saint  Clair  Avenue,  Dallas, 
Texas.  You  are  to  write  a  sales  letter  for  Mr.  Ladd  that  he  can  send 
to  customers.  His  firm  manufactures  paper.  In  selecting  the  kinds  of 
material  to  put  into  the  school  paper  manufactured,  members  of  the 
firm  keep  in  mind  the  specific  purpose  for  which  each  sheet  is  to  be 
used.  The  ink  papers  are  made  of  an  excellent  grade  of  heavy  white 
stock,  uniform  in  weight  and  quality  and  with  special  finish  for 
school  use.  The  manila  and  examination  papers  have  an  exceptional 
finish  and  standard  rulings.  If  desired,  they  may  be  used  for  ink, 
although  this  is  not  advocated  by  the  firm.  All  practice  and  theme 
papers  are  put  up  in  reams  of  500  sheets,  which  are  wrapped,  sealed, 
and  labeled.  Address  the  letter  to  the  principal  of  your  school. 

67.  Writing  a  Letter  Asking  a  Favor 

Write  a  letter  to  one  of  your  congressmen,  a  United  States 
Senator  from  your  state,  or  a  United  States  Representative  from 
your  district.  Tell  him  that  you  are  a  member  of  a  class  studying 
business  communication  and  would  like  to  have  him  send  you  a 
list  of  the  available  free  government  publications  and  booklets 
that  bear  upon  the  subject  of  communication.  Plan  and  word  your 
letter;  then  write  it  on  a  sheet  of  notebook  paper. 

a.  Have  the  letters  read  and  discussed  in  class. 

b.  Mail  the  best  letter  of  the  class  to  the  addressee  and  see  whether 
he  complies  with  your  request.  Be  sure  that  the  letter  you  send  him 
is  correct  and  complete  in  every  detail. 
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68.  Addressing  Envelopes 

Cut  two  pieces  of  paper  to  represent  envelopes:  3%"  by  6l/2  and 
4 %"  by  9Y&".  Address  them  correctly  to  take  care  of  the  letters  you 
wrote  in  Problems  66  and  67. 

69.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


70.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Write  a  letter  to  J.  H.  Holland  &  Company,  General  School 
Supplies,  1619  James  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  to  order 
the  following  items: 

4  reams  No.  131,  8 yz"  by  14"  journal  paper,  double  sheet,  at  $2.50 
a  ream;  4  reams  No.  132,  %x/2  by  14”  ledger  paper,  double  sheet, 
at  $2.50  a  ream;  20  reams  No.  263,  cream  Manila  drawing  paper, 
at  55  cents  a  ream;  50  reams  No.  288,  %/2  by  11”,  news-print  paper, 
at  23  cents  a  ream;  1  gross  No.  319  Campus  tablets  at  45  cents  a 
dozen;  500  No.  321,  ink  pads  of  heavy  paper,  at  $60  per  1,000;  250 
No.  340,  shop  notebooks  at  $70  per  1,000. 

Calculate  the  extensions,  keep  your  figures  in  neat  columns,  and 
make  totals.  Enclose  a  check  for  the  total  amount,  less  5  per  cent 
discount. 

If  you  think  it  necessary,  plan  and  word  your  letter  on  one  sheet 
of  paper  before  you  write  it  in  final  form. 


Chapter  XII 
THE  TELEPHONE 
Topic  i.  Service  and  Directories 

Speeding  the  World’s  Messages.  Compare  the  speed  of  life 
today  with  what  you  understand  it  was  fifty  years  ago 
Without  the  amazing  inventions  in  the  field  of  communica¬ 
tions,  our  rapid  pace  of  living  could  not  have  been  reached. 
The  telephone  and  telegraph  have,  in  a  large  measure,  made 
possible  the  speed  and  progress  of  the  last  two  generations. 

Within  the  past  sixty  years,  the  telephone  has  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  the  business  life  of  the  village,  city,  state,  and  nation.  It 
is  now  an  everyday  experience  for  a  business  man  of  New  York 
to  telephone  a  business  man  in  London  or  some  other  great 
foreign  city.  Even  in  the  small  village,  it  is  now  possible  to  save 
time  by  ordering  the  groceries  and  other  household  necessities 
by  telephone.  The  telephone  has  added  to  the  safety  of  living  as 
well  as  to  the  speed  of  living.  Consider  its  value  in  the  case  of 

a  fire,  sickness,  or 
burglary.  Recent 
inventions  make 
it  possible  for  as 
many  as  six  peo¬ 
ple  in  different 
cities  to  talk 
things  over  on 
one  telephone 
connection.  Each 
one  can  join  in 
the  discussion  or 
ask  questions, 
while  all  the 
others  listen  or  join  in  as  though  all  were  face  to  face. 
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You  have  the  privilege  of  looking  foiward,  with  eagerness, 
to  converting  the  knowledge  you  now  have  of  the  telephone 
into  a  trained  ability  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  both  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  business  man. 

Kinds  of  Telephone  Service.  Telephone  companies  supply 
various  kinds  of  service  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  companies  do  not  sell  telephone  instruments  or 
equipment;  they  sell  only 
service.  They  own  all  the  in¬ 
struments,  equipment,  and 
wires.  The  people  who  lease 
or  rent  the  telephones  are 
subscribers. 

To  meet  different  condi¬ 
tions,  the  telephone  com¬ 
panies  have  developed  the 
following  kinds  of  service: 

(i)  residential,  (2)  business, 

(3)  extension,  (4)  private- 
branch  exchange  (PBX), 
and  (5)  pay-station. 

Residential  Service.  Most 
homes  that  have  telephones 
use  the  private-line  service; 
telephone  companies  also 
provide  two-,  three-,  or  even 
four-party  line  service. 

All  the  telephones  on  a 
party  line  are  on  the  same 
circuit,  but  when  one  instru¬ 
ment  is  in  use,  the  other  in¬ 
struments  of  that  line  cannot  be  used  for  either  incoming  or  out¬ 
going  calls.  If  the  telephones  of  two  or  more  subscribers  are  op- 


A  Telephone  Cable  Fanned  Out 

Wires  to  serve  2,000  telephones  are  in  this 
cable;  to  string  them  separately  would  be 
impractical. 
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erated  over  the  same  line,  the  instrument  of  each  subscriber  is  as¬ 
signed  the  same  number,  but  each  instrument  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  a  letter.  The  numbers  would  appear  in  the 
telephone  directory  as  follows : 

Frazier,  C.  M.  r.  2915  Castle  Ave.  Hamilton  3847-J 
Green,  Chas.  R.  r.  2725  Castle  Ave.  Hamilton  3847-R 


The  more  numerous  the  telephones  on  a  party  line,  the  less 
the  cost  to  each  subscriber,  but  the  convenience  and  privacy  also 
are  less.  In  the  case  of  many  party  lines,  the  bells  of  all  tele¬ 
phones  ring 
when  any 
one  of  them 
is  rung,  but 
each  sub¬ 
scriber 
knows  when 
he  is  wanted 
by  a  special 
signal,  such 
as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  long 
and  short 
rings. 

It  often 
happens  that 
the  residen¬ 
tial  subscrib¬ 
er  wishes 
an  extension 

telephone  in  a  bedroom,  on  a  stairway  landing,  in  the  kitchen, 
or  in  the  garage.  This  service  is  rendered  at  an  additional  cost 
for  each  extension,  but  the  several  telephones  in  the  home  are 


The  Operator 

Telephone  service  meets  the  need  for  quick  communication  and 
seems  to  bring  people  closer  together. 
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all  on  the  same  line  and  each  operates  like  an  ordinary  resi¬ 
dence  telephone. 

Business-Office  Service . 

Telephones  in  a  business  of¬ 
fice  may  be  rented  in  the 
form  of  individual,  party,  ex¬ 
tension,  or  private-branch- 
exchange  service.  The  cost  for 
the  business  service  is  usually 
more  than  for  residential 
service.  The  price  charged 
the  subscriber  for  any  serv¬ 
ice  is  only  for  the  rental  of 
the  instrument  and  the  bell 
box.  Brackets,  standards,  and 
holders  of  different  sorts 
must  be  furnished  by  the 
subscribers  if  used,  although 
they  are  not  approved  by  the 
telephone  companies. 

Private-Branch-Exchange  Service  ( PBX ).  Private-  or  indi¬ 
vidual-line  service  may  be  enough  for  the  small  office,  but  in 
larger  offices  many  people  will  need  to  use  the  telephone  at 
the  same  time,  and  PBX  (private-branch-exchange)  service  is 
necessary.  This  service  consists  of  a  PBX  switchboard,  which  is 
like  a  small  central  switchboard  with  a  number  of  telephones, 
called  extensions,  connected  with  it.  It  is  served  by  a  PBX  oper¬ 
ator.  Calls  can  be  made  from  one  extension  to  another  within 
the  office  or  from  any  extension  to  the  regular  telephone  com¬ 
pany  exchange  and  outside  telephones.  An  efficient  PBX  op¬ 
erator  is  one  of  her  employer’s  greatest  assets. 

Pay-Station  Service.  Pay-station,  coin-box,  or  public-service 
telephones  are  usually  wall  telephones  and  are  placed  where 


Private-Branch  Exchange 

The  PBX  telephone  service  is  handled  by 
a  small  exchange — the  connecting  link  be¬ 
tween  a  number  of  telephones  in  one  office 
or  building  and  the  main  telephone 
exchange. 
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the  public  is  most  likely  to 
need  telephone  service,  as  in 
stores,  railway  stations,  the¬ 
aters,  restaurants  and  hotels. 
On  the  top  part  of  most  of 
the  coin-box  telephones  are 
slots  into  which  a  nickel,  a 
dime,  or  a  quarter  is  dropped 
to  pay  for  calls.  Inasmuch  as 
the  practice  varies  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  the  user  must 
be  careful  to  read  the  printed 
directions  that  are  framed 
and  hang  near  or  on  the  in¬ 
strument. 

Equipment,  Equipment 
other  than  the  telephone,  bell  box,  and  directory  is  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  telephone  companies.  Appliances  that  are  to  be 
attached  to  telephones  may  interfere  with  the  service  or  harm 
the  instrument.  The  telephone  company  will  supply  at  a  small 
additional  charge  a  cradle  or  French  telephone  like  the  one  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.  This  type  is  in  use  in  many 
homes  and  offices. 

At  one  time  all  the  telephones  in  this  country  were  manual, 
or  hand,  telephones — those  that  connect  you  directly  with  the 
telephone  operator  when  you  lift  the  receiver  off  the  hook.  To¬ 
day  in  the  larger  cities,  the  dial  telephone  is  replacing  the 
manual  instrument.  Instead  of  repeating  the  number  wanted  to 
the  telephone  operator,  the  subscriber  “dials”  the  number  by 
turning  the  rotating  part  successively  from  each  of  the  letters 
and  figures  on  the  dial  that  occur  in  the  number  desired.  (See 
“Making  a  Call  on  a  Dial  Telephone,”  page  287. 


Various  Types  of  Dial  Telephones 

Left  to  right:  Wall  dial;  cradle,  or  French, 
dial;  manual,  or  regular,  dial;  and  coin¬ 
drop  dial. 
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Sources  of  In¬ 
formation.  O  n 

the  first  few 
pages  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory 
are  usually  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the 
various  kinds  of 
service  rendered 
and  the  scale  of 
prices  charged.  If 
further  informa¬ 
tion  is  desired, 
you  may  call  “Information”  or  the  “Business  Office”  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  company,  and  your  questions  will  be  answered.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  personal  call  at  the  telephone  company’s  office  will  result 
in  acquiring  still  further  information  and,  perhaps,  some  book¬ 
lets  on  the  subject.  A  trip  through  a  telephone  exchange  would 
help  you  to  understand  the  service  more  fully. 

The  Telephone  Directory.  The  telephone  directory  is  the  best 
source  of  telephone  information  and  is  lent  by  the  telephone 
company  with  each  instrument  installed.  It  belongs  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  company  and  is  replaced  by  up-to-date  issues.  In  the 
large  cities,  new  directories  are  issued  about  every  six  months. 

The  telephone  directory  usually  contains  four  sections:  (i) 
special  information,  (2)  local  subscribers,  (3)  classified  busi¬ 
ness,  and  (4)  suburban  subscribers. 

Special  Information  Section.  The  first  few  pages  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory  usually  contain  the  following  information: 

1.  Blank  page  for  numbers  frequently  called  by  the  subscriber. 

2.  How  to  use  the  directory. 

3.  Police  and  fire  calls  and  numbers. 


Information  Service  Room 
Numbers  not  in  the  directory  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  “Information.” 
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4.  The  different  kinds  of  telephone  service  with  rates. 

5.  How  to  make  each  kind  of  call— local  and  long  distance. 

6.  How  to  apply  for  telephone  service. 

7.  Telegrams  by  telephone. 

8.  City  facts  and  figures. 

9.  How  to  transact  business  with  the  company. 

Index  of  Local  Subscribers.  The  telephone  directory  contains 
a  complete  list  of  the  names  of  the  local  telephone  subscribers, 
alphabetically  arranged,  their  street  addresses  and  telephone 

numbers.  The  names 
are  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letters  of 
the  entire  name.  In 
the  illustration  on 
page  283  note  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  names : 

1.  “Fisher  A  H”  is 
placed  ahead  of  “Fisher 
A  J,”  because  this  is 
simple  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement. 

2.  “Fisher  L  Mrs”  is 
placed  ahead  of  “Fisher 

Leonore  Miss,”  because  an  initial  is  considered  as  an  entire  word. 

3.  “Fisher  Murrel  J  Film  Exch  bg”  is  placed  ahead  of  “Fisher 
Murrel  J  r  3551  Winchell  rd”  because  the  business  telephone  listing 
precedes  the  residence  listing. 

4.  “Fischer  &  Jirouch  Co”  and  “Fischer-Rohr  Co”  are  placed 
where  they  are  because  the  dash,  hyphen,  &,  and  apostrophe  are  not 
considered  in  telephone-directory  listings. 

5.  “Fisher  Anna”  is  placed  ahead  of  “Fisher  Anna  Mrs”  because 
“Mrs”  is  considered  as  a  name  or  an  initial. 

6.  “Fisher  Bros  Coal  Co”  is  placed  ahead  of  “Fisher  Bros  Co” 
because  “coal”  and  “company”  are  alphabetically  considered. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Consulting  the  Telephone  Directory 
Alvyays  consult  the  telephone  directory  because  it 
saves  your  time. 
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f Ischer  J  T  Building  Co 

1)000  Lorain  av.ME  lrose-4340 
Fischer  &  Jirouch  Co  4S21  Guprav.EN  drcott-3840' 
Fischer  Joe  A  r  3713  W  73d.  ,WO  od'bine  -8563  -  W 
Fischer  John  r  20S4  Elbur .....  LA  kewd - b505 - M 
Fischer  John  C  r  4950  Grayton  rd.CL  eanvtr-049b 
Fischer  John  G  r  16116  Lorain  »v. CL  earwtr-lb43 
Fischer  John  J  r 

17715  Crestland  td.KE nmore-03b0-J 

Fischer  John  L  r  760S  Halle _ EV  eigrn-4903-M 

Fischer  Jos  r  13506  Beeohwd.  .  .VVA  $lmgt.!i-5938' 
Fischer  Julius  Orchestra 

13S0S  -Tdenside  rd . 0 L  cnvill -<524fo 
Fischer  l  Mrs  r  1630  Wagar.  .  .  .LAktnvd-1527-M 
Fischer  Lenore  Miss  3271  JDcllwcLFA  irmnt-0429-J 
FisCh?r  Louis -12301  Union  av.  .  .  .  LO  ngacre-9730 
Fischer  Louise  Mrs  r  10905  Olivet'  av.GA  rfld-b929 

Fischer  M  R  r  10520  -Glenville _ PO  tomae-2b39 

Fischer  Martin  L  r  4390  W49thSH  adysde-2813-R 
Fischer  Max  r  1134  Rowley  av.  .SH  adysde-5484-J. 
FisCher  Max  W -r  15600  Loram.Cbeanvtr-033b- R 
Fischer  Meyer  r  2374  Euclid  Id. .  . .  .CEdar-5392 
Fischer  Mildred  ^3107  Tateav.SH  adysde.l818-M 
Fischer  Minnie  Miss  r 

3945  Storer-av .  EV  ergrn  -  lt>b9  -  R 
Fischer  Morris  r  2115  Lennox.  rd.FA  irmnt-2247-J 
Fischer  Murrel  J  Film  Exch  bg. :  .PR  ospect-lblO 
Fischer  Murrel  J  r  3551Winebell  rd.LO  ngacre-2758 
Fischer  0  r  3804  Archwd  av...  ,SH  adysde-4882-R 
Filoher  B  C  r  4504  Bridgevv*  av.  .Ml  chigan-b37b 
Fischer  Ralph  G  r  3322EScarboro»FA  irrant-0289-R 
Fisdter  Richard  r  5702 Denison  av.'MElrose-2483-J 

Fischer. Rohr  Co  1794  E  9th - .'.CH  erry-1352 

Fischer  Roy  r  4’45‘E  124Ua . Ml  chigan-S7bl 

Fischer  Rudolph'  rl0209VVestchester.GA  rfld-5b38-B 
Fischer  Sam  r  12320  Brackland  av.GL  enviU-7119 
Fischer  Wm  T  3391  Altaraont  av .  FA  inTmt-1992-M 
Fischer  Wm  C  r-11605  Lake  av.  .LAkewd-2406'-R 
Fischer  Wm  F  r  3385  W  90th. . .  EV  ergrft-3751- J 
Fischer  Wm  J  r  3142.  W  44th.  .  EV  ergrn- 0055- W 
Fischer  Wm  V  r  1884  Charles  Td.  .  PO  tornac-0253 
Fischers  Surfa-SaveMnc  Guard  bg.  .  .MA in-3415 
Fischprund  Seymour  A  r  859Linu  dr.PO  .tomac-8440 
Fischley  Alf  P  r  2803  Wash  hi.  ...  FA  irmnt-0098 

Fischley  &  Co  Leader.  bg . MA  in-4417 

Fischley  Martin  r-13434  Clifton  blLA  tewd-'2074*R 
Fischlin  Joseph  M  r 

1663  Burgess  rd .  KE  nmore-2279-J 
Fisco Alfonso  r  10S02  Colonial  ct.GA  rfld-0245-M 
Fisco  Battery  Mfg  Co  3912Payne  av.EN  dicott-3912 
Fisco  Benny  1 11009  Mt  Overlk  rd.GA  rfld-9179-R 


Suburban  Subscribers  are  Listed 

Fisher  A  H  r~1181  -Rozclle  av. .  .  jGL envill.7783 
Fisher  A  J  r  1510  Taylyr-rd.  .  .  .  FA  irmnt-7104- W 
■  Fisher  Adolph  r  12000  Lake  av. .  .  LA  kewd-3928 
■Fisher  Albert  C  Dr  Old  Arcade.  .  .'.  .  . MA  in-490b 
Fisher  Albert  M  r  300S,Ruby  av.SH  adysde'-llSO-M 
Fisher  Alfred  E  r.  3555  East  b).  .  .Mi  chigan-bJbS 
Fisher  Alfred  W  r 

4486  E  Berwald  rd.FA  irmnt-4752-R 

Fisher  Alien  r  3119  W  S2d.  _ _ WO  odbine-bb92 

Fisher  Alvin  6  r  24S9  Overlook  rd.FA  irmnt-3242 
Fisher  Ainos  T  Dr  r 

17021  Lakewood  Hts  bl  BO  ulevrd-1323 
fisher  Anna  r  11721  Dove  av.  .  .  ,WAslmgtn-5bb5 
Fisher  Alma  Mrs  r  9221  Yale  av. ...  LI  berty-3443 
Fisher  Anpe  Beauty  Slvoppe,  2063E4th.CH  erry-2349 

Fisher  Arthur  Term  Tower . CH  erry-4105 

Fisher  Arthur  R  r  6126  Bway.  .*.  .  Ml  chigan-ObOO 

Fisher.. B  r  3613  E  131st  . WA  sbn«tn-bS28 

Fisher B  Mrs  1. 10316  Garfield  av.  .  PO  tomac-6502 
Fisher  Barnet  r  10122  North,  bl.  .GA  rfld-8b55-R 
Fisher  Beatrice  r  3711  Euclid.. .H  E  nderson- 3291- 
Fisher  Bert  r  146-rc  Clifton  hi.  .LA  kevvd-2221-M 
Fisher  Body  Co  of  Cleve  E140th&Coit.GL  envm-4200 
After  5:30  PM  Saturday  Afternoons- 
Sundays  &  Holidays 

Accounting  Dept . G L  envilt-4034 

Hospital  . . GL  envill»3b31 

Maintenance  Dept . GL  envill-4020 

Traffic  Dept . GLenvill-3750 

Watchman's  Ofc  . GL  envill-3blb 

Yard  Office  . GL envill-3b40 

Fisher  Boys  Egg  Distributors 

.1320  E  114tB.GArfld.3l81 
Fisher  Bros  Coal  Co  Broadway  Yard 

S202  Broadway .  Ml  chigan-bblb 
Fisher  Bros  Co  «enl  ofc  whol 

&  ret  grnc  2323  Lkside  av. .  .PR  ospect-5870 
Meat  Dept  2323  Lakeside  av.  .  PR  ospect-1204 
Produce  Dept  2735  E  40th.  .EN  dicott-4151 
Store  Employment  'Wed  AM.  .PR  ospect-5870 
Night  Emergency  calls, 

Southwest  Stores  .it...,  .*  .  .LA  kewd-2555 
Northwest  Stores  .........  MU  lberry-8572- 

Northeast  Stores  . . G L  envill-lb29 

Southeast  Stores. .... . .  .  .  YE  llwstn-2709 

Truck"  Garage.  .  ,i.  .  . . ... .  .PR  ospect-4509 

Bakery  .......... .  PR  ospect-4510 

Stores 

■  i577  Addison  rd.-. . GA  rdd-0734 

10213  Aetna  rd. . Ml  chigan-9b32 

9713  Almira  av . WO  odbine-979b 


Part  of  a  Telephone  Directory  Page 

Showing  alphabetical  list  of  subscribers. 


Classified  Section.  Usually  the  classified-business  section  of  a 
telephone  directory  is  printed  on  yellow  paper  and  is  bound 
with  the  local  subscribers  section,  but  in  very  large  cities  it  is 
bound  separately.  In  the  classified  section  are  the  names  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  telephone  subscribers  who  are  also  listed 
in  the  local-subscribers  section,  but  they  are  listed  under  classi¬ 
fications  arranged  in  alphabetic  order.  This  section  helps  you  to 
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locate  the  type  of  business,  service,  or  profession  for  which  you 
are  looking.  There  are  not  only  place  headings,  such  as  “Ban\s,” 
“Clubs”  “Department  Stores”  and  “Garages,”  but  also  occupa¬ 
tional  headings,  such  as  “Accountants”  “ Attorneys, ”  “Physi¬ 
cians,”  “Radio  Dealers,”  “Carpenters,”  “Dry  Cleaners,”  “Paper 
Hangers,”  and  “Plumbers.” 

Strangers  in  a  city,  salesmen,  collectors,  and  advertisers,  make 
frequent  use  of  the  classified  section  of  the  telephone  directory, 

for  it  is  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  business  com¬ 
munity.  Under  the  proper 
heading  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  found  the  name, 
address,  and  telephone  num¬ 
ber  of  business  concerns.  You 
may,  for  instance,  want  to 
locate  a  house  that  deals  in 
office  supplies;  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  name  was  Am- 
berg;  you  can  examine  the 
classified  section  under  “Of¬ 
fice  Supply  Dealers”  much 
more  quickly  than  to  look 
up  the  name  in  the  local-sub- 

Section  of  a  Classified  Telephone  scribers  section.  (See  the 
Directory  Page  illustration  on  this  page.) 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  do  telephones  speed  the  work  of  the  world? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  private-line  resi¬ 
dential  telephone  service?  Party-line  service? 

3.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  private-line 
office  telephone  with  extensions? 


Office  Equipment  Dlrs-(Cont’d) 

Steel  Office  Furniture  Institute 

Chester  9th  bg  CH  erry-3131 
Sterling  &  Welch  Co  The 

1225  Euclid  av*PR  ospect-7000 
WAGNER-HENZY-FISHER  CO 

THE  1852  Euclid  av .  PR  ospect-4157 

YERKES  &  CLARKE  MFG  CO 

1330  Prospect  av.  CH  erry-7827 

Visible  Record  Keeping 


Office  Equipment  Manufac’ers 

Addressing  Service  Corp. 


Office  Furniture 


1240  Huron  rd.*CH  erry-7000 


Office  Supply  Dealers 


Anderson  Index  Co  1836  Euclid  av . CH  erry-5093 

Barker  H  G  Co  1789  E  11th . *CH  erry-3427 

Barker’s  S  Sons  Co  729  Prospect  av  -  CH  erry-0450 


Clotx  Office  Supply  Co 
Educational  Supply  Co 


20  W  StClair  av.CH  erry-6027 

I  Brockley  av  LA  kewd°3501 
Eriks en  Ribbon  &  Carbon  Co 

2077  E  4th.  MA  in-1974 
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4.  Describe  a  French  telephone,  an  ordinary  desk  telephone,  and 
a  wall  telephone. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  manual  and  a  dial  telephone? 

6.  Name  the  several  sources  of  information  concerning  telephone 
services,  prices,  etc. 

7.  Describe  the  arrangement  of  the  names  in  the  local-subscribers 
section  of  the  telephone  directory;  and  in  the  classified  section. 

8.  If  your  telephone  directory  has  a  suburban-subscribers  section, 
tell  how  it  is  arranged  and  what  it  contains. 

9.  How  are  initials  considered?  How  are  the  dash,  hyphen,  &, 
and  apostrophe  treated  in  telephone-directory  listings?  How  is  a 
title  of  respect,  such  as  Mrs.,  considered? 

10.  Give  three  uses  for  the  classified  section  of  a  telephone  directory. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Using  your  local  telephone  directory,  list  the  various  kinds  of 
service  your  local  telephone  company  offers. 

2.  A  certain  factory  building  covers  considerable  floor  space  and 
a  part  of  the  building  is  four  stories  high.  The  organization  com¬ 
prises  six  departments  and  employs  nearly  100  persons.  Which  would 
be  better  for  it,  a  private  line  with  extensions  or  a  PBX  switchboard  ? 

3.  Visit  a  pay-station  or  coin-drop  telephone.  Copy  and  submit  the 
printed  directions  on  how  to  use  it. 

4.  Tell  how  you  would  find  the  name  and  address  of  the  grocery 
store  nearest  to  your  new  home,  if  you  had  just  moved  into  a  strange 
town. 

5.  List  twenty  subject  headings  in  the  classified  section  of  your 
local  telephone  directory. 


Topic  2.  Making  and  Receiving  Calls 

Making  a  Call  on  the  Manual  Telephone.  Manual  desk  and 
wall  telephones  are  still  in  rather  general  use,  although  in  many 
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of  the  large  cities  dial  telephones  are  being  installed.  When 
using  the  manual  telephone,  you  signal  the  operator  by  lifting 
the  receiver  from  the  hook.  The  operator  will  say,  “Number, 
please.”  Then  you  tell  her  the  number  you  wish. 

Numbers  should  be  spoken  as  follows: 


Numbers 
BRoad  4800 
CAnal  0069 
EAst  1235 
JOhn  4175J 
SOuth  5000 


How  Spo\en 
Broad  four-eight-hundred 
Canal  oh-oh-six-nine 
East  one-two-three-five 
John  four-one-seven-five-J 
South  five-thousand 


The  operator  is  supposed  to  repeat  the  number.  If  this  is  done 
correctly,  you  should  say,  “Right.”  If  the  operator  repeats  the 
number  incorrectly,  you  should  immediately  say,  “No,”  or 
“Wrong,”  and  give  the  correct  number  again.  If  your  call  is 
made  from  a  party  line  on  which  the  telephone  company  limits 
the  number  of  calls,  you  should  say  to  the  operator,  “This  is 
John  4175,  and  this  is  J  calling.  I  want  Broad  4800.” 

Signals  That  You  Hear.  After  you  have  given  the  number  to 
the  operator,  you  must  learn  to  understand  the  signals  that  you 
hear.  If  the  number  you  call  is  busy,  you  will  hear  a  rapid  busy 
signal,  which  is  the  “buzz-buzz-buzz-buzz”  sound.  You  should 
hang  up  and  try  again  a  few  minutes  later.  The  ringing  signal 
you  will  recognize  by  its  “burr-rr-rr-ing”  sound.  You  then  know 
that  the  number  you  called  is  being  rung.  If  there  is  no  answer 
within  a  reasonable  time,  you  may  as  well  hang  up  and  try  at 
another  time. 

Getting  the  Operator  on  a  Manual  Telephone.  During  a  tele¬ 
phone  conversation,  you  may  be  cut  off,  you  may  have  a  bad 
connection,  or  you  may  wish  to  get  the  operator  on  the  line  for 
some  other  reason.  You  can  “flash”  the  operator  by  moving  the 
receiver  hook  up  and  down  slowly  four  or  five  times.  When 
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she  answers,  explain  your  difficulty.  There  may  be  reasons  for 
getting  the  operator  in  case  of  an  emergency.  If  you  need  to 
report  a  fire  or  to  call  the  police,  you  need  not  take  time  to  look 
up  the  proper  number.  Simply  get  the  operator,  give  your  ad¬ 
dress,  and  you  will  be  connected  quickly  with  the  nearest  fire 
department  or  police  station.  Then  state  your  reason  for  calling 
and  give  your  address.  Do  not  get  excited,  but  speak  slowly  and 
distinctly. 

Making  a  Call  on  a  Dial  Telephone.  When  you  use  a  dial 
telephone,  there  is  no  telephone  operator  to  make  the  connec¬ 
tion.  You  make  your  own  connection  by  turning  the  dial,  so 
you  must  do  it  exactly  right.  First  remove  the  receiver  from 
the  hook.  You  should  hear  a  steady  humming  or  clicking  sound 
— the  dial  tone,  which  indicates  that  the  line  is  ready  for  use.  If 
you  do  not  hear  the  dial  tone,  the  instrument  is  not  ready  for 
use,  and  you  should  hang  up  the  receiver  and  try  again  a  little 
later. 

If  the  telephone  continues  “dead,”  you  should  report  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  the  telephone  company  over  another  telephone.  As 
usual,  listen  for  the  dial  tone,  then  dial  the  operator  by  placing 
the  finger  in  the  hole  in  the  dial  marked  “Operator”  and  rotate 
the  dial  clockwise.  When  the  operator  answers,  explain  the 
trouble;  she  will  connect  you  with  the  proper  department  to 
receive  the  report  of  your  difficulty. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you  must  obtain  the  correct  num¬ 
ber  from  the  latest  edition  of  the  telephone  directory  before  call¬ 
ing  any  number.  In  order  to  dial  a  number,  such  as  EVergreen 
0724 J,  dial  the  two  exchange  letters,  “EV,”  first;  then  dial  each 
figure  of  the  number  and  the  party  letter,  if  there  is  one,  in  this 
way: 

1.  Place  the  index  finger  in  the  dial  hole  over  the  letter  “E.” 

2.  Turn  the  dial  in  the  direction  the  hands  of  a  clock  move  until 
it  touches  the  fingerstop. 
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3.  Release  the  dial  quickly,  and  do  not  touch  it  as  it  returns  to  its 
original  position. 

4.  Continue  the  same  operation  for  V-0-7-2-4-J. 

Watch  Your  Dialing.  If  your  finger  slips,  or  if  you  make 
a  mistake,  hang  up  the  receiver  and  try  again  in  a  moment  or 
two.  Be  sure  you  read  the  dial  correctly.  A  few 'seconds  after  you 
have  finished  dialing,  either  a  ringing  signal  (a  soft  bur-r-r),  or 
a  busy  signal  (a  rapid  buzz-buzz),  will  be  heard  as  in  the 
manual  telephone.  The  bur-r-r  means,  “wait  for  your  party  to 
answer,”  the  buzz  means,  “hang  up  and  try  again  later.”  If 
neither  of  these  is  heard,  hang  up  and  try  again  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  If  several  attempts  fail,  dial  the  operator  and  explain  the 
circumstances  to  her.  Be  sure  to  replace  the  receiver  when 
through  speaking. 

Dialing  for  Party-Line  and  Extension  Users.  When  someone 
else  is  using  a  party  line  or  extension  telephone,  you  will  not 
hear  the  dial  tone;  but  you  may  hear  dialing  clicks,  the  ringing 
signal,  or  voices.  If  you  hear  dialing  clicks,  then  someone  else 
on  the  party  line  is  dialing  a  number.  Lifting  your  receiver  has 
interfered  with  his  dialing,  and  you  should  inform  him  of  it  as 
soon  as  he  finishes.  Then  hang  up  and  permit  him  to  dial  again. 

When  you  are  dialing  on  a  party  line  and  you  hear  dialing 
clicks,  they  are  not  caused  by  your  own  dialing,  but  by  another 
person  on  the  line  who  is  trying  to  dial  a  number.  Tell  the  per¬ 
son  that  the  line  is  busy,  and  ask  him  to  hang  up  his  receiver. 

When  you  want  to  call  another  person  on  your  line,  dial  the 
operator  and  give  her  the  number  you  want,  stating  that  it  is 
another  person  on  your  line,  then  hang  up.  The  operator  can 
then  handle  the  call,  but  cannot  ring  while  you  have  the  receiver 
off  the  hook. 

Dial  Telephone  with  Pay-Station  Service.  This  is  the  ordinary 
dial  telephone  with  a  coin  box.  To  use  it,  take  the  receiver 
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from  die  hook  and  deposit  a  nickel.  If  you  hear  the  dial  tone, 
proceed  in  the  same  way  as  with  a  private  dial  telephone.  If  the 
number  called  is  busy,  if  your  party  does  not  answer,  or  if  you 
have  make  a  mistake',  hang  up  the  receiver;  the  coin  will  be 
returned. 

How  to  Answer  Incoming  Calls.  The  first  rule  to  observe  in 
answering  the  telephone  is  to  answer  it  immediately  when  it 
rings.  This  is  not  only  the  courteous  thing  to  do,  but  it  should 
be  done  promptly,  otherwise  the  person  calling  may  become 
discouraged  and  hang  up  before  you  answer. 

In  answering,  give  your  name  or  the  name  of  the  house,  so 
that  the  person  calling  will  know  whether  he  has  the  right 
number.  A  glance  at  the  following  comparison  will  show  the 
advantage  of  the  right  way : 

“Hello!” 

“Who  are  you?” 

“Whom  do  you  want?” 

“Is  this  Fisher  Brothers  Coal  Company?” 
“Yes.” 

“Give  me  John  J.  Fisher.” 

“This  is  Mr.  Fisher.” 

“Mr.  John  J.  Fisher?” 

“Yes!” 

“This  is  Brown  talking.” 

“Who?” 

“Brown,  of  Herrick,  Brown  and  Stewart.” 
“Which  Brown?” 

“Stanley  Brown.” 

“Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Brown.” 

When  answering  the  telephone,  devote  yourself  to  telephon¬ 
ing,  because  telephoning  may  be  very  important  business.  Have 
a  pad  of  paper  and  pencil  or  pen  ready  to  make  notes.  The  per¬ 
son  calling  may  want  to  leave  a  message.  If  you  are  the  PBX 
switchboard  operator  or  the  office  clerk,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
record  the  following  information : 


“Fisher  Brothers  Coal 
Company,  John  J.  Fisher 
speaking.” 

“Good  morning,  Mr.  Fisher 
— this  is  Stanley  Brown 
of  Herrick,  Brown  and 
Stewart.” 
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1.  Name  of  per¬ 
son  called. 

2.  Time  the  call 
was  received. 

3.  From  whom 
it  came. 

4.  Address  and 
telephone  number 
of  person  calling. 

5.  What  he  said. 

6.  W  h  a  t  he 

wants  you  to  do.  Memorandum  of  Telephone  Call 


MEMORANDUM  OF  TELEPHONE  CALLS 


.  Received jil. _ //  •'  '  _ _ 

From_ 


Telephone  No._ 
What  he  said 


ie  wants  you  to  do 


Telephone  Courtesy  Means  Efficiency.  A  booklet  was  issued 
not  long  ago  by  a  number  of  telephone  companies  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  their  employees  and  to  telephone  users.  In  it  is 
the  following  paragraph : 

In  telephone  operating,  the 
human  element  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  public  is  human. 
The  telephone  operators  are 
human.  The  spoken  word  and 
its  inflection  convey  whatever 
impression  each  gets  of  the 
other.  Under  such  conditions, 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  both 
the  operating  forces  and  the 
public  is  like  oil  to  machinery 
— necessary  to  prevent  friction. 


The  Right  Way  to  Speak  into  the 
Transmitter 


The  Voice  over  the  Tele¬ 
phone.  A  well-modulated, 
low-pitched  voice  is  best  for 
telephone  conversation.  It 
carries  better  over  the  wire 
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and  is  more  easily  under¬ 
stood  ;  so  the  voice  should  not 
be  raised  in  talking  over  the 
di¬ 
rectly  into  the  transmitter, 
he  should  talk  in  a  lower  tone 
and  a  little  more  slowly  than 
in  ordinary  conversation. 

The  voices  of  radio  an¬ 
nouncers  provide  excellent 
models  of  effective  transmit¬ 
ting  qualities.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  and  notice  how  the 
announcers  round  their 
vowels  and  avoid  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  hissing  s  sounds  (the 
sibilants). 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  should  you  say  first  if  answering  the  telephone  in  the 
office  of  the  May  Department  Store? 

2.  What  is  a  manual  telephone  ? 

3.  If  you  are  trying  to  get  a  number  and  the  telephone  operator 
does  not  repeat  the  number  correctly,  what  should  you  say? 

4.  How  do  you  call  a  number  when  speaking  from  a  party  line 
on  which  the  telephone  company  limits  the  number  of  calls  ? 

5.  If  cut  off  during  a  telephone  conversation,  how  do  you  get  the 
telephone  operator  again  if  using  a  manual  telephone? 

6.  What  is  a  dial  telephone  ? 

7.  If  using  a  dial  telephone,  how  would  you  signal  the  operator  ? 

8.  If  your  finger  slips  while  dialing,  what  should  you  do?  In 
using  a  party-line  dial  telephone,  what  should  you  do  if  you  remove 
the  receiver  and  start  to  dial  while  someone  else  is  using  the  line? 

9.  How  do  the  ringing  and  the  busy  signals  differ  ? 

10.  What  is  telephone  courtesy  and  when  should  it  be  used? 


telephone.  If  one  speaks 


The  Wrong  Way — Too  Far  from 
Transmitter 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Describe  the  difference  between  a  manual  telephone  and  a  dial 
telephone. 

2.  Explain  how  you  would  call  the  following  numbers  on  a  man¬ 
ual  telephone:  BRoadway  1235,  CAnal  9002,  EAst  3800,  JOhnson 
0507-J,  SOuth  2000,  UNiversity  0087. 

3.  State  how  you  would  call  on  a  dial  telephone  the  numbers 
given  in  the  preceding  question. 

4.  Explain  how  you  would  call  the  same  numbers  on  a  dial  tele¬ 
phone  with  pay-station  (coin-box)  service. 

5.  In  one  column,  mention  the  wrong  and  discourteous  ways  of 
answering  a  telephone;  in  a  parallel  column,  give  the  correct  ways 
of  calling  and  answering. 


Topic  3.  Long-Distance  and  Toll  Calls 

Long-Distance  or  Out-of-Town  Call.  Local  calls  are  those 
made  between  telephones  in  the  same  city  or  same  area.  Long¬ 
distance,  out-of-town,  or  toll  calls  are  those  made  to  other  cities 
and  towns,  and  they  may  be:  put  through  in  accordance  with  the 
following: 

1.  On  a  manual  telephone,  ask  the  operator  to  give  you  the  long¬ 
distance  operator;  on  a  dial  telephone,  dial  the  number  given  in  the 
instructions  that  are  usually  posted  above  the  telephone  or  printed 
in  the  directory. 

2.  When  the  long-distance  operator  answers,  place  the  call  as 
follows : 

a.  Name  of  town  you  are  calling. 

b.  Person’s  name  or  telephone  number. 

c.  The  class  of  service  wanted — person-to-person  or  station-to- 
station. 

d.  Ask  the  operator  to  tell  you  when  the  minimum  time  (usu¬ 
ally  three  minutes)  is  up. 
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A  Long-Distance  Telephone  Rate  Schedule 


Berea  to 

Station-to-Station 

Person-to- 

Person, 

All 

Hours 

Day, 

4:30  a.m.  to 
7:00  p.m. 

Night, 
7:00  p.m.  to 
4:30  a.m. 

Akron,  Ohio . 

*$  .25 

*$  .25 

$  .35 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

1.80 

1.05 

2.25 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

2.15 

1.20 

2.75 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1.45 

.85 

1.85 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

2.35 

1.30 

3.00 

Bismarck,  N.  D . 

3.75 

2.00 

4.75 

Boston,  Mass . 

2.35 

1.30 

3.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.95 

.55 

1.30 

Carson  City,  Nev . 

7.25 

4.25 

9.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

1.45 

.85 

1.85 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

1.25 

.65 

1.55 

Dallas,  Texas . 

3.75 

2.00 

4.75 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

2.55 

1.40 

3.25 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.60 

.35 

.90 

Duluth,  Minn . 

2.55 

1.40 

3.25 

El  Paso,  Texas . 

5.75 

3.25 

7.25 

Erie,  Pa . 

.60 

.35 

.90 

Harrisburg,  Pa . 

1.25 

.75 

1.65 

Havana,  Cuba . 

10.25 

10.25 

12.75 

Helena,  Mont . 

5.75 

3.25 

7.25 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

1.05 

.60 

1.40 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

1.25 

.75 

1.65 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

3.00 

1.65 

3.75 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

2.75 

1.50 

3.50 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

3.00 

1.65 

3.75 

Initial  Period  Rates 

The  rates  given  above  are  for  calls  lasting  three  minutes  or  a  frac¬ 
tion  thereof.  The  charge  for  each  additional  minute  or  fraction 
thereof  is  approximately  one-third  of  the  initial  three-minute  rate. 
On  calls  to  certain  neighboring  towns,  designated  by  #  on  the  above 
list,  the  initial  period  is  five  minutes. 
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Federal  Tax  on  Long-Distance  Calls 


Under  50  cents . Tax  free 

50  cents  to  99  cents .  10  cents 

$1  to  $1.99  .  15  cents 

$2  or  over . 20  cents 


Appointment  Call.  The  appointment  call  is  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  long-distance  or  toll  service.  If  a  person  wants  communica¬ 
tion  established  at  a  definite  time,  the  telephone  company  must 
locate  the  person  called,  keep  the  lines  clear,  and  establish  con¬ 
nection  with  the  one  making  the  call  at  a  specific  time.  This  re¬ 
quires  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  both  calling  and  answer¬ 
ing  operators. 

Person-to-Person  Call.  A  person-to-person  call  is  one  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  person  when  the  telephone  company  can  reach  him.  When 
you  get  the  long-distance  operator  on  either  the  manual  or  dial 
telephone,  tell  her  that  you  want  to  talk  to  Mr.  So-and-So  and 
give  his  business  telephone  number  or  address,  or  his  home  tele¬ 
phone  number  or  address.  If  you  talk  to  Mr.  So-and-So,  you  will 
be  charged  for  a  person-to-person  call.  Charges  for  such  a  call 
are  less  than  for  an  appointment  call,  as  that  requires  consider¬ 
ably  more  time  and  attention. 

Station-to-Station  Call.  A  station-to-station  call  is  one  on 
which  you  are  willing  to  talk  to  anyone  who  answers  the  called 
telephone.  Charges  for  station-to-station  calls  are  considerably 
lower  than  the  other  kinds  at  all  times  and  are  lowest  between 
7  p.m.  and  4:30  a.m.  In  some  sections,  the  station-to-station 
rate  applies  to  calls  made  throughout  Sunday.  Station-to-station 
service  is  usually  quicker  than  that  requiring  person-to-person 
communication. 

Collect  Call.  Charges  may  be  reversed  on  both  person-to-per¬ 
son  and  station-to-station  calls.  This  means  that  the  person  call¬ 
ing  asks  the  operator  to  charge  the  telephone  number  called  for 
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the  cost  of  the  call.  If  you  are  away  from  home  and  want  to 
call  your  home,  you  may  have  the  bill  charged  to  your  home 
telephone.  For  a  collect  call,  the  operator  always  asks  the  person 
called  if  it  is  all  right  to  reverse  the  charges.  There  is  no  extra 
charge  for  this  service  when  the  minimum  rate  exceeds  20  cents. 
Notify  the  long-distance  operator  when  placing  the  call  that  it 
is  a  collect  call.  If  it  happens  that  the  charges  are  not  accepted 
at  the  called  telephone  and  the  call  is  not  completed,  a  small 
report  charge  must  be  paid  by  the  person  who  requested  re¬ 
versing  the  charge  on  the  call. 

Report  Charge.  Report  charges  are  made  for  both  collect 
calls  (as  explained  in  the  preceding  paragraph)  and  person-to- 
person  calls  not  completed  because  the  person  called  is  away, 
will  return  shortly,  or  can  be  reached  at  a  different  place.  There 
is  no  charge  for  a  report  if  the  called  telephone  is  busy  or  does 
not  answer. 

Initial-Period  Rates.  These  rates  for  long-distance  telephoning 
are  for  calls  lasting  up  to  three  minues.  The  charge  for  each 
additional  minute  or  fraction  thereof  is  approximately  one- 
third  the  initial  three-minute  rate.  On  calls  to  certain  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns  within  a  limited  area,  the  initial  period  is  five  min¬ 
utes.  The  charge  for  each  additional  minute  or  fraction  thereof 
is  about  one-fifth  the  initial  five-minute  rate. 

Other  Telephone  Toll-Call  Seryice.  Telephone  service  to 
many  foreign  countries  in  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico, 
Canada,  Cuba,  Australia,  and  to  a  number  of  large  ships  at  sea 
(within  range  of  the  American  shore)  is  available  from  any 
telephone  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Calls  may  be  made 
not  only  from  various  trains  as  they  stand  in  a  station,  but  also 
from  certain  trains  in  motion.  Complete  information  and  rates 
for  such  special  toll-call  services  may  be  obtained  by  calling  the 
long-distance  operator  over  your  local  telephone. 
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Typical  Overseas  Telephone  Rates  from  New  York  City 
to  Various  Countries  and  to  Ships  at  Sea 


To 

First 

3  Mins. 

Each 

Add’l 

Min. 

Report 

Charge 

Argentina,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires .  . . 

$30.00 

$10.00 

$3.00 

Australia . 

45.00 

15.00 

5.00 

Brazil . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Czechoslovakia . 

33.00 

11.00 

4.00 

Egypt . 

36.00 

12.00 

3.75 

England . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

France . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Germany . 

33.00 

11.00 

4.00 

Hawaii : 

Oahu . 

30.00 

10.00 

2.00 

Other  islands . 

33.00 

11.00 

2.00 

Holland  (Netherlands) . 

31.50 

10.50 

3.50 

Iceland . 

37.50 

12.50 

4.00 

India . 

45.00 

15.00 

5.00 

Ireland: 

Northern  Ireland . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Irish  Free  State . 

30.75 

10.25 

3.25 

Italy,  including  Sicily . 

34.50 

11.50 

4.50 

Japan . . 

39.00 

13.00 

3.00 

Palestine . 

37.50 

12.50 

4.25 

Panama,  including  Canal  Zone . 

21.00 

7.00 

1.50 

Philippine  Islands — Manila  and  local 
service  area . 

39.00 

13.00 

3.00 

Scotland . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Sweden . 

34.50 

11.50 

4.50 

Union  of  South  Africa . 

45.00 

15.00 

5.00 

Wales . 

30.00 

10.00 

3.00 

Ships  at  Sea 

Aquitania,  Berengaria,  Bremen,  Columbus, 

Conte  di 

l  Savoia, 

Deutschland,  Empress  of  Britain,  Europa,  Hamburg,  Hansa,  Hom¬ 
eric,  lie  de  France,  Majestic,  Monarch  of  Bermuda,  New  York, 
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Normandie,  Queen  of  Bermuda,  Reliance,  Rex,  Transylvania. 


While  Plying  in  the 

First 

Each  Add’l 

Report 

Atlantic  Ocean 

j  Mins. 

Min. 

Charge 

When  ship  is  less  than  500 
from  New  York  . 

miles 

$9.00 

$3.00 

$1.00 

When  ship  is  more  than  500 
from  New  York  . 

miles 

18.00 

6.00 

2.00 

Note:  Reduced  night  rates  between  5  p.m. 

and  5  a.m.  are  in 

effect  to  European  countries. 


The  above  rates  apply  to  all  classes  of  calls  and  do  not  include 
the  Federal  tax  of  20  cents,  which  applies  on  each  call  to  these 
foreign  points  and  to  ships  at  sea. 


Radio  Transoceanic  Telephone  Service 
This  service  is  available  not  only  between  various  countries  but  also  from 
ship  to  shore. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Distinguish  between  long-distance  and  local  telephone  calls. 

2.  Give  the  reasons  why  different  kinds  of  long-distance  service 
are  offered  on  which  the  charges  differ. 

3.  Are  station-to-station  calls  cheaper  during  the  day  than  at 
night?  Why? 
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4.  Why  is  it  a  good  plan  to  ask  the  long-distance  telephone  oper¬ 
ator  to  notify  you  when  the  usual  initial  three-minute  period  expires? 

5.  What  is  an  appointment  call  and  how  is  it  made? 

6.  Explain  how  a  person-to-person  long-dista/nce  call  is  made. 

7.  How  is  a  station-to-station  call  made  ? 

8.  What  is  a  collect  or  a  reversed-charges  call?  Who  must  agree 
to  having  the  charges  reversed? 

9.  Explain  the  initial-period  rates. 

10.  In  general,  it  is  possible  to  make  long-distance  telephone  calls 
to  what  countries  and  cities? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  steps  you  take  in  placing  a  long-distance  call  through 
manual  and  coin-drop  manual  telephones. 

2.  List  the  steps  you  take  in  placing  a  long-distance  call  through  a 
dial  telephone;  through  a  coin-drop  dial  telephone. 

3.  During  what  hours  are  the  day  rates  in  force  according  to  your 
local  telephone  directory?  The  night  rates? 

4.  Tell  what  kinds  of  long-distance  service  you  would  use  in  tele¬ 
phoning  from  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  to  your  home  at  9  p.m.; 
to  your  father  at  his  office  to  tell  him  that  you  had  lost  all  your 
money;  to  a  friend  in  Albany,  New  York,  that  you  were  starting  at 
7:30  p.m.  to  drive  through  to  Albany. 

5.  List  twenty  cities  outside  of  the  United  States  that  you  may 
call  from  your  local  telephone. 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Work  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blanks  forms  for  these  problems.) 

71.  Kinds  of  Telephone  Service 

a.  Refer  to  the  special-information  section  of  your  local  telephone 
directory  to  obtain  the  information  required  in  order  to  answer  the 
questions  below.  Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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business  office  of  the  telephone  company.  If  the  local  company 
supplies  service  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  calls  each  month,  be 
sure  to  state  the  number  of  calls  allowed  at  the  monthly  rate 
charged. 

What  is  the  monthly  rate  or  cost  of  the  following  services: 

Unlimited  service  for  office  private  line? 

Limited  service  for  office  private  line? 

Office  extension  telephone  without  bell?  with  bell? 

PBX  switchboard  with  two  trunk  lines  to  central  office?  Three 
trunk  lines  to  central  office?  Four  trunk  lines  to  central  office? 

Unlimited  service  for  residence  private  line? 

Limited  service  for  residence  private  line? 

Residence  2-party  line? 

Residence  4-party  line? 

Residence  extension  without  bell  ?  with  bell  ? 
b.  Give  the  day  and  night  rate  for  three  minutes  or  longer  on  a 
person-to-person  and  a  station-to-station  long-distance  call  from  your 
city  to  another  city  between  50  and  100  miles  away.  What  would  be 
the  report  charge  and  the  messenger  fee? 

72.  Information  from  the  Telephone  Directory 
The  names  of  subscribers  in  most  telephone  directories  are  ar¬ 
ranged  alphabetically  according  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
“dictionary”  plan  of  alphabetizing.  The  name,  address,  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  are  listed  in  the  following  order: 

Surname. 

Given  name  or  first  initial. 

Middle  name  or  second  initial. 

Title,  degree,  or  sometimes  the  business  classification  in  abbreviated 
form. 

Street  address. 

Telephone  number,  including  the  name  of  the  exchange,  the  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  letter,  if  any. 

Write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  exact  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  the  individual  or  organization  that  you  would  call  in 
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each  of  the  situations  listed  below: 

Report  a  fire. 

Summon  a  police  officer. 

Call  an  ambulance. 

Report  telephone  is  out  of  order. 

Request  to  have  a  new  telephone  installed. 

Send  a  telegram. 

Seek  passenger  railroad  information. 

Seek  freight  railroad  information. 

Invite  your  city  mayor  to  make  a  commencement  address. 
Ask  for  permit  to  have  candy  stand  in  a  city  park. 

Call  local  Red  Cross. 

Report  a  gas  leak. 

Request  to  have  water  meter  repaired. 

Request  to  have  electric  lights  inspected. 

Seek  motor-bus  information. 

Order  a  daily  newspaper. 

Report  that  a  vicious  stray  dog  is  at  large. 

Call  to  have  a  package  sent  by  express. 

Request  to  have  milk  delivered  daily. 

Request  postal  information. 

Make  inquiry  of  office  of  superintendent  of  schools. 


73.  Telephone  Courtesy 

Telephone  courtesy  means  telephone  efficiency.  Businesslike  brev¬ 
ity  may  be  a  model  of  courtesy,  but  if  too  brief  may  become  dis¬ 
courteous.  See  how  much  you  can  improve  the  conversations  shown 
below  by  rewriting  them  in  part  or  entirely. 


One  Way  of 

Hello! 

What  do  you  want? 

Talk  louder! 

Wait  a  minute! 

Want  Mr.  Miller? 

Which  Mr.  Miller? 


Answering  Calls 
All  right.  Wait  a  minute! 

I  have  connected  you! 

It’s  not  my  fault  you  had  to  wait. 

Call  again!  I  can’t  bother  with 
messages. 
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One  Way  of  Maying  Calls 


Operator,  what  are  you  so  slow 
for? 

Main  four-six-oh-oh. 

What?  Four-six-hundred?  That’s 
what  I  said. 

This  Smith  and  Company? 

I  want  Mr.  Smith  and  hurry  up! 
This  Smith? 


Get  off  the  wire.  I  want  Smith. 
You  his  secretary?  Fine!  Now  get 
Smith! 

He’s  gone?  Tell  him  I  called. 
This  is  Brown. 

What?  My  initials? 

I.  M.  Brown.  That’s  all. 


74.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


75.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 
a.  Telephone  rates  in  a  certain  city  were  as  follows: 


Individual  line:  Cost  per  M.onth 

100  messages .  $5.00 

Next  50  messages,  each . 04 

Above  150  messages,  each . 03 

Two-party  line: 

75  messages .  3.75 

Next  25  messages,  each . ' .  .04 x/i 

Above  100  messages,  each . .04 

Extension  telephones,  each . . . 60 

Extension  bells,  each . 25 


(1)  What  is  the  monthly  charge  on  an  individual  residence  tele¬ 
phone  having  one  extension  telephone  and  one  extension  bell,  and 
to  which  had  been  charged,  during  the  month,  120  messages  and 
long-distance  toll  calls  of  35  cents,  65  cents,  $1.20,  45  cents,  $1.35, 
and  75  cents? 
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(2)  What  is  the  monthly  charge  on  a  two-party  residence  tele¬ 
phone  that  totaled  96  messages  and  had  long-distance  toll  calls  of 
65  cents,  $1.90,  75  cents,  45  cents,  35  cents,  65  cents,  $1.35,  $1.55,  $2.15, 
and  $2.05? 


b.  The  out-of-town  rates  from  a  certain  city  are  as  follows: 


Place 

Station-to-Station  Calls 

Person-to- 
Person  Calls 
at  all  Hours 

Day 

4:30  a.m.  to 
7  p.m. 

Night 

7:00  p.m.  to 
4:30  a.m. 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

$1.80 

$1.05 

$2.25 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 

1.25 

•  65 

1.55 

El  Paso,  Texas . 

5.75 

3.25 

7.25 

Jacksonville,  Fla . 

3.00 

1.65 

3.75 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

1.80 

1.05 

2.25 

Seattle,  Wash . 

7.50 

4.50 

9.50 

Youngstown,  Ohio . 

.55 

.35 

.75 

The  Federal  tax  on  long-distance  calls  is: 


Toll  under  50  cents .  None 

50  cents  to  99  cents .  10  cents 

$1  to  $1.99 .  15  cents 

$2  or  over .  20  cents 


(1)  Using  the  rates  shown  in  Problem  75 a,  calculate  the  monthly 
charge  including  the  Federal  tax  on  an  individual  residence  tele¬ 
phone  that  had  178  messages  and  long-distance  calls  as  follows: 
to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  station-to-station  day  call;  to  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  station-to-station  night  call. 

(2)  What  is  the  monthly  charge  including  the  Federal  tax  on  a 
two-party  residence  telephone  that  had  297  messages  and  long¬ 
distance  calls  as  follows:  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  person-to-person  call; 
to  New  York  City,  station-to-station  day  call;  to  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton,  station-to-station  night  call. 


Chapter  XIII 


THE  TELEGRAPH,  CABLE,  AND  RADIO 
Topic  i.  The  Telegraph 

Telegrams.  The  telegraph,  cable,  and  wireless  are  modern 
ways  of  exchanging  written  messages  quickly,  accurately,  and 
cheaply  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Wire  messages 
between  one  telegraph  station  and  another,  when  no  ocean  in¬ 
tervenes,  are  called  telegrams. 

Filing  Telegrams  with  a  Telegraph  Company.  Messages  that 
are  to  be  sent  as  telegrams  must  be  filed,  that  is,  delivered  to 
the  local  telegraph  office  in  writing  or  by  telephone.  In  the 
business  section  of  a  city,  the  telegraph  companies  have  mes¬ 
sengers  who  both  call  for  and  deliver  telegrams.  A  telegraph 
messenger  call  box  will  be  installed  by  the  telegraph  company 
in  an  office  that  sends  out  many  telegrams;  it  is  a  device  that 
flashes  a  signal  at  the  telegraph  office  to  send  a  messenger  at 
once. 

In  offices  that  send  dozens  of  telegrams  a  day,  the  telegraph 
company  will  install  an  automatic  telegraph  typewriter,  which 
an  employee  can  operate  like  a  typewriter  to  reproduce  auto¬ 
matically  the  written  message  in  the  central  office  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  company.  Then,  the  operators  of  the  telegraph  sending 
machines  forward  the  message  to  its  destination.  Another  type 
of  automatic  telegraph  typewriter  will  also  receive  messages 
from  the  telegraph  office  as  well  as  send  them.  The  messages 
written  or  received  by  this  machine  are  always  on  gummed 
paper  tape. 

Telegrams  by  Telephone.  You  may  telephone  telegrams, 
cablegrams,  or  radiograms  (wireless)  to  the  telegraph  corn- 
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pany,  in  which  case  charges  will  appear  on  your  monthly  tele¬ 
phone  bill.  If  requested,  an  operator  of  the  company  will  take 
your  message  and  repeat  it  to  you  for  verification.  You  may 
also  telephone  a  telegram  from  either  manual  or  dial  coin-box 
telephones  and  deposit  coins  to  cover  the  charge  for  such  mes¬ 
sage.  When  calling  the  telegraph  companies,  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  are  posted  near  the  coin-box  telephone. 

Confirming  Telegrams.  All  important  telegrams  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  letter 
in  which  the  telegram 
is  exactly  repeated  to 
the  addressee.  Copies 
of  important  mes¬ 
sages  should  be  kept. 

In  most  business  of¬ 
fices,  telegrams  are 
typed  and  carbon 
copies  filed  for  refer¬ 
ence. 

If  one  wishes  to 
have  the  delivery  of  a 
telegram  confirmed, 
the  words,  “Report 
delivery,”  may  be 
written  as  part  of  the 
address  when  it  is 
given  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  company.  The 
receiving  office’s  an¬ 
swer  to  this  request 

takes  the  form  of  a  a  Teletype — An  Automatic  Telegraph 
collect  message,  Typewriter  for  Telegraphic  Messages 
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charged  as  a  ten-word  message,  giving  the  time  of  delivery  and 
the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  delivered. 

If  the  sender  of  a  telegram  wants  to  be  entirely  certain  that 
no  mistakes  have  occurred  in  transmission,  the  words,  “Repeat 
Back,”  must  be  written  plainly  at  the  top  of  the  message.  The 
telegraph  company  will  then  repeat  the  message.  A  charge  of 
one-half  the  regular  rate  is  made  for  this  service. 

Messages  Sent  Prepaid  or  Collect.  Business  firms  usually 
send  their  telegrams  prepaid.  Each  has  an  account  with  the 
telegraph  company  and  bills  are  rendered  each  month.  If  you 
file  the  telegram  by  telephone,  you  can  prepay  it  by  having  it 
charged  to  your  telephone  account;  or,  if  you  make  the  call 
from  a  coin-box  telephone,  you  can  deposit  the  full  amount 
charged  for  the  telegram. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  send  a  telegram  collect.  The  tele¬ 
graph  company  then  tries  to  collect  the  charges  from  the  ad¬ 
dressee.  The  companies  usually  will  accept  for  transmission  col¬ 
lect  messages  from  any  business  concern  or  other  organization 
of  good  standing  or  from  a  telephone  subscriber  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  known  to  be  responsible  and  honest. 

Kinds  of  Telegraph  Service.  The  telegraph  companies  have 
developed  several  kinds  of  service  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public.  Telegrams  should  be  written  on  the  blanks  supplied  for 
that  purpose  free  of  charge  by  the  telegraph  companies.  So  that 
the  sender  may  check  the  one  desired,  the  kinds  of  service  are 
listed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  blank,  and  include: 
(i)  the  full-rate,  fast  telegram,  (2)  the  day  letter,  (3)  special- 
occasion  messages,  (4)  the  night  letter,  and  (5)  serial  service. 

The  Full-Rate,  Fast  Telegram.  The  full-rate,  fast  telegram 
service  assures  the  delivery  of  messages  within  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  after  filing,  day  or  night.  It  is  used  when  time  is  more 
important  than  the  cost,  which  varies  with  the  distance.  The 
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1228  A 


:rvice  desireoV 

FULL  RATE  y 

i  WESTERN 

J  CHECK  V 

"SSsam 

DEFERRED 

T  T1VTT  AM 

Accra  INFMN. 

l<~§ 

i  U  lMIUii 

**  n.  a.  WHITK  NEWCOMB  CARLTON  J.  C.  WIU.CVV* 

TIME  FILED 

a  r 

Send  the  following  menage  subject  to  the  tcrmj  on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to 

NEW  YORK  FEBRUARY  14  193- 


MARION  E  LOUGHLIN 
621  BAGLEY  ROAD 
PHILADELPHIA  PENNSYLVANIA 

ARRANGE  TO  MEET  SHEARER  AND  HENDERSON  WILLMORE  HOTEL 
TOMORROW  NOON 

A  A  MEEHAN 


THE  QUICKEST,  SUREST  AND  SAFEST  WAY  TO  SEND  MONEY  IS  BY  TELEGRAPH  OR  CABLE. 

A  Full-Rate  Telegram 


rate  is  based  upon  a  message  of  ten  words,  not  including  the 
name  and  address  of  addressee,  nor  signature  of  sender.  For 
each  word  over  ten,  an  additional  charge  is  made. 

The  Day  Letter.  For  deferred  day-time  service,  the  day  letter 
was  introduced.  Such  messages  are  sent  less  promptly  than 
full-rate,  fast  telegrams,  but  are  usually  delivered  on  the  day  of 
transmission.  The  rate  is  based  upon  a  message  of  fifty  words, 
and  the  cost  is  only  one  and  one-half  times  the  cost  of  a  ten- 
word,  full-rate,  fast  message.  For  each  additional  ten  words 
over  fifty,  an  additional  charge  of  one-fifth  the  initial  rate  is 
made.  Day  letters  are  not  so  important  as  full-rate  telegrams, 
and,  although  delivery  on  the  day  of  filing  is  fairly  certain,  the 
telegraph  companies  do  not  guarantee  such  delivery. 

Special-Occasion  Messages.  Reduced  rates  are  now  offered 
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for  special-occasion  messages  that  meet  definite  requirements. 
For  instance,  “tourate”  messages,  which  contain  touring  in¬ 
formation,  requests  for  reservations,  time  of  arrival,  etc.,  carry 
a  rate  of  35  cents  anywhere  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
fifteen  words,  plus  2l/2  cents  for  each  additional  word.  Greet¬ 
ings  from  the  sender’s  own  text  carry  “tourate”  charges.  Greet¬ 
ings  already  prepared  cost  25  cents  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  word  “love”  if  the  sender  so  desires. 

The  Night  better.  A  message  (usually  twenty-five  words  or 
more)  that  is  filed  before  2  a.m.  for  delivery  to  the  addressee 
on  the  following  morning  is  called  a  night  letter.  Telegraph 
companies  reserve  the  right  to  use  mail  or  telephone  service 
from  the  delivery  office  for  delivering  night  letters  and  day 
messages  to  the  addressee  when  necessary.  For  overnight  mes¬ 
sages  of  considerable  length,  this  is  the  most  economical  of  all 
telegraphic  services.  The  rates  are  based  on  a  minimum  of 
twenty-five  words.  Additional  words  are  charged  for  in  groups 
of  five — the  rate  for  each  group  decreasing  progressively  as  the 
length  of  the  message  increases. 

Serial  Service.  For  the  transmission  of  a  series  of  short  tele¬ 
grams,  such  as  news  stories,  serial  service  is  offered.  It  permits 
an  entire  day’s  telegraphic  correspondence  from  one  person  or 
organization  to  another  to  be  combined  into  one  message,  sent 
in  sections.  Several  sections  make  up  a  series.  The  charge  is  based 
upon  the  total  number  of  words  in  the  several  sections,  with 
limits  about  which  the  telegraph  company  will  inform  you. 

Timed  Wire  Service.  Business  concerns  that  send  a  great 
many  long  messages  may  use  what  is  known  as  timed  wire 
service.  The  telegraph  company  places  its  facilities  at  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  disposal  on  a  time  basis.  The  minimum  installation  is 
three  months.  By  this  arrangement  a  greater  number  of 
words  may  be  telegraphed  at  the  same  cost  as  regular  service. 

There  is  also  the  teletypewriter  service  that  transmits  typed 
messages  instantly  between  distant  offices,  just  as  a  telephone 
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carries  the  spoken 
word.  It  is  a  rapid 
service  for  newspa¬ 
pers  and  large  organ¬ 
izations  having 
branch  offices. 

Preparation  of  Tel¬ 
egraphic  Messages. 

Clearness  and  brevity 
are  necessary  in  pre¬ 
paring  telegraphic 
messages.  The  accom¬ 
panying  list  of  sug¬ 
gestions  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  companies. 

1.  Give  exact  name  and  address  of  addressee. 

2.  Check  the  kind  of  service  desired  in  the  corresponding  space 
at  the  top  of  the  telegraph  blank. 

3.  Indicate  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner,  or  in  a  space  provided, 
whether  the  message  is  to  be  sent  prepaid,  collect,  or  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  sender. 

4.  Write  “Charge  to  the  account  of . ,”  giving  the  name  of 

the  firm  to  be  charged,  regardless  of  who  signs  the  message. 

5.  Avoid  words  with  two  meanings;  they  may  be  misinterpreted. 

6.  Consult  the  telegraph  company  for  the  latest  rates  on  messages. 

7.  Although  they  count  as  one  word,  spell  out  such  contractions 
as  don’t  and  can’t,  to  avoid  possible  confusion  through  hasty  read¬ 
ing.  Cannot  is  counted  as  one  word. 

8.  Spell  out  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 


A  Battery  of  Teletypewriters 

The  teletypewriter  messages  are  sent  over  telephone 
wires;  while  the  keys  are  operated  on  the  sending 
machine,  the  message  is  printed  on  the  receiving 
machine. 
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9.  Count  abbreviations,  such  as  a.m p.m.,  C.O.D.,  and  f.o.b.,  as 
one  word. 

10.  Each  group  of  five  figures  or  fraction  of  five  figures,  including 
decimal  points,  fraction  marks,  and  dashes,  when  figure  combina¬ 
tions  are  used  in  their  natural  sense,  are  counted  as  one  word. 
(113%  is  two  words,  but  87.75  is  one  word.) 

11.  Punctuation  marks  do  not  count  as  words. 

Use  of  a  Code.  It  often  happens  that  two  firms  or  persons 
can  use  code  words  and  condense  many  messages.  In  a  tele¬ 
graphic  code,  one  word  may  be  made  to  stand  for  many,  pro¬ 
vided  that  both  firms  or  both  individuals  know  the  code.  For 
instance,  a  paper  manufacturer  may  issue  a  catalogue  with  code 
expressions  that  may  be  used  instead  of  catalogue  numbers  and 


descriptions, 

such  as: 

Catalogue  No. 

Description 

Code  Word 

18-S 

Ink  practice  paper,  7  x  8^,  ruled 

Inked 

121£H 

Theme  paper,  8^x11,  red  margin  line 

Inking 

1335M 

Journal  paper  double  sheet,  8^  x  14 

Inkled 

2191Z 

Yellow  examination  paper,  8^x11, 
red  margin  rule. 

Inks 

The  customer  who  wants  8  reams  of  18-S,  12  reams  of 
121%^  and  30  reams  of  2191Z  will  word  his  telegram  to  read: 
“Ship  by  express  immediately  eight  inked  twelve  inking  thirty 
inks.”  The  manufacturer  will  know  exactly  what  is  wanted. 
How  many  words  have  been  saved  ? 

Sending  Money  by  Telegraph.  Gift  orders  and  telegraphic 
money  orders  (see  pages  37  and  310)  make  it  possible  to  send 
money  by  telegraph. 

News  Service.  Arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  the 
telegraph  company  will  send  out  news  of  sports,  the  stock 
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WESTERN  UNION 
MONEY  ORDER 


i  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  agreed  to, 


pay  to  Freem^A^Ju3tl^-& 


-41Q .  Brady,  Street 


Davenport .  Iowa 


Three  hundred  seventy  five 


-Cent*  <,57 5 . 50 _ J 


Message  to  be  delivered  with  the  money;  Notify  railroad  company  to  forward  ear 
Immediately. 


Positive  evidence  of  personal  identity  is  NOT  to  be 
required  from  the  Payee,  and  I  authorize  and  direct 
the  Telegraph  Company  to  pay  the  sum  named  in  this 
order  at  my  risk  to  such  person  as  its  agent  believes 
to  be  the  above  named  Payee,  UNLESS  the  following  is 
signed.* 

POSITIVE  PERSONAL  IDENTIFICATION  REQUIRED 
.  petitive  evidence  of  personal  identity  before  payment  it  made! 

si*n*tnge  The  Morgan  Coal  Company - 

•Information  for  test  question 
for  identifying  payee  - 


Thf>  Morgan  Coal -Company 


■  Addr 

foEUfeex 
lender'.  T 
Number. 


.SOP  F1f4-.li  Avftrmfl 


Longacrs  5-46QQ- 


IN  CASE  OF  FOREIGN  MONEY  ORDERS:  Pay  United  States  Dollars  Q  Pay  in  Local  Currency  j  | 


A  Telegraphic  Money  Order 


market,  etc.,  by  messenger,  ticker,  or  private  wire.  The 
anticipated  arrival  of  steamers  also  will  be  sent  to  any 
address. 

Clocks  and  Signals.  Self-winding  and  hourly  adjusting  clocks 
are  rented  by  one  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  business  con¬ 
cerns,  depots,  hotels,  and  private  homes.  The  clocks  may  be 
made  to  ring  bells,  blow  whistles,  and  give  signals.  They  are 
kept  accurate  by  hourly  adjustments  received  from  the  Naval 
Observatory  at  Washington. 

Market  Quotations.  One  of  the  telegraph  companies  reports 
stock-market,  commodity,  and  other  quotations  to  the  entire 
country  over  telegraph  wires.  The  prices  are  received  on  ticker 
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tapes  in  brokers’  offices,  hotels,  newspaper  offices,  and  radio 
broadcasting  stations. 


Messenger  Service.  The 
telegraph  messenger  not 
only  calls  for  or  delivers 
telegrams,  but  may  be  hired 
to  run  an  errand  or  make  a 
purchase  for  you.  Much  ad¬ 
vertising  matter,  samples, 
catalogues,  and  magazines 
are  delivered  by  messenger. 

Train  Service.  Telegrams 
may  be  sent  to  persons  on 
trains.  They  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  in  care  of  the  train 
conductor  or  train  itself,  in¬ 
dicated  by  its  number  or 
name.  One  must  be  sure  to 
send  the  telegram  in  time  for 
of  the  train. 


Stock  Ticker 

As  the  printed  tape  carrying  the  prices  of 
various  stocks  comes  from  the  ticker,  the 
radio  announcer  broadcasts  the  informa¬ 
tion  to  his  unseen  audience. 

it  to  arrive  at  the  station  ahead 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  telephone  and  telegraph  serv¬ 
ices  ? 

2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  filing  a  telegram  with  a  telegraph 
company. 

3.  What  are  the  various  ways  of  filing  a  message? 

4.  In  what  ways  can  you  send  a  telegram  by  telephone? 

5.  Name  the  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States. 

6.  How  is  a  telegram  confirmed? 

7.  What  do  the  words,  “Report  Delivery,”  mean  on  a  telegram 
and  what  is  the  result? 

8.  How  are  the  charges  on  prepaid  and  collect  telegraph  messages 
handled  ? 
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9.  On  how  many  words  is  the  rate  based  in  the  charge  for  tele¬ 
grams?  Day  letters?  Special-occasion  messages?  Night  letters? 

10.  What  is  serial  service?  Time-wire  service? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  kinds  of  services  for  telegraphic  messages  according  to 
the  cost. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  straight,  or  full- 
rate,  fast  telegrams? 

3.  Construct  a  chart  with  the  name  of  the  four  most  common 
kinds  of  telegraphic  service  at  the  left-hand  side.  Arrange  four  col¬ 
umns  with  the  headings  “Speed  of  Service,”  “Relative  Cost,”  “Num¬ 
ber  of  Words  for  Basic  Rate.” 

4.  Draw  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  in  the  above  chart  and  fill 
in  the  information  called  for  by  the  kinds  of  service  and  the  column 
heads. 

5.  Give  rules  for  the  preparation  of  telegraphic  messages. 

Topic  2.  Cable  and  Wireless 

Cablegrams.  The  only  difference  between  telegrams  and 
cablegrams  is  that  the  latter  are  sent  by  means  of  submarine 
wire  cables  instead  of  overland  telegraph  wires.  Cablegrams  are 
the  common  form  of  quick  communication  between  countries 
that  are  separated  by  large  bodies  of  water.  They  may  be  filed 
at,  and  sent  from,  telegraph  offices  in  the  same  way  as  tele¬ 
grams. 

Kinds  of  Cable  Services.  The  several  kinds  of  cable  services 
furnished  by  telegraph  companies  are:  (i)  urgent,  (2)  urgent 
code  (CDE),  (3)  full-rate,  (4)  code (CDE) -rate,  (5)  deferred 
and  (6)  night-letter. 

Urgent.  The  most  rapid  cable  service  is  available  through  the 
urgent  cablegram.  In  sending,  it  is  given  preference  over  all 
other  kinds  of  messages  except  those  sent  by  the  Government. 
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The  rate  is  twice  the  full,  or  code,  rate.  The  word  “Urgent” 
must  appear  before  the  address  as  a  symbol  indicating  the  kind 
of  service.  It  is  counted  and  charged  for  as  one  word. 

Ordinary.  Next  to  urgent  messages  stands  the  ordinary  serv¬ 
ice.  It  may  be  either  a  full-rate  or  code-rate  cablegram. 

Full-rate.  The  full-rate  service  may  be  in  either  plain  or 
cipher  language  or  a  combination  of  both.  The  rate  for  plain 
language  is  based  upon  fifteen  letters  to  the  word;  for  cipher 
language  upon  five  letters  to  the  word. 

Code(CDE)-rate.  Code  words  in  cablegrams  cannot  exceed 
five  letters,  and  “CDE”  must  appear  before  the  address  as  the 
indicator,  but  it  is  not  counted  or  charged  for. 


Central  Operating  Room  of  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
The  various  operators  are  in  communication  with  many  different  countries  of  the  world. 
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Deferred.  Deferred  messages  are  transmitted  after  all  ordi¬ 
nary  messages  of  the  same  date  have  been  disposed  of.  “LC” 
must  appear  before  the  address  as  the  indicator  and  is  counted 
and  charged  for  as  one  word.  The  rate  for  this  service  is  one- 
half  the  full  rate. 

Night-letter.  The  night-letter  service  is  slower  and  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  delivered 
on  the  next  day — in  certain  countries  on  the  second  day  after 
filing.  The  message  must  be  written  in  plain  language.  “NLT” 
must  appear  before  the  address  as  the  indicator  and  is  counted 
and  charged  for  as  one  word.  The  rate  is  one-third  the  full 
rate,  with  a  minimum  charge  for  twenty-five  words. 


A  Cablegram 
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Counting  Words  in  Cablegrams.  All  the  words  in  a  cable 
message  are  counted.  This  includes  the  name,  address,  and  sig¬ 
nature. 

Cable  Addresses.  A  business  concern  that  has  considerable 
foreign  business  has  a  special  registered  cable  address  in  which 
the  name  of  the  organization  is  represented  by  a  single  word. 
For  example,  “Gregpubco  London”  stands  for  “The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  36  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2, 
England.” 

Code  or  Cipher  Messages.  In  code  or  cipher  systems,  one 
word  is  used  to  represent  a  whole  phrase  or  sentence.  The  ABC, 
Bentley,  and  Western  Union  are  the  three  most  commonly  used 
codes.  The  difference  between  code  and  cipher  words  is  that 
a  code  word  is  composed  of  not  more  than  five  letters,  while 
cipher  words  contain  six  or  more  letters. 

The  cablegram  illustrated  is  addressed  to  the  registered  cable 
address  of  the  Credit  Department  of  the  National  City  Bank’s 
branch  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (Citcredban).  The  message 
is  in  code  words  from  the  Bentley’s  Second  Phrase  Code,  as 
follows : 


Code  Word  As  Decoded 

Leuik  . Send  by  first  mail 

Fivok  . Complete  shipping  documents 

Ancbu . And 

Klomi  . Extend  letter  of  credit 

Rojot  . Referred  to 

Vruji  . In  your  telegram  (of) 

Jimev  . January  sixth 


The  signature,  “Citibank,”  is  the  registered  cable  address  of 
the  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Radiograms.  Radiograms  are  messages  sent  by  radio  or  wire¬ 
less.  Although  this  service  offers  about  the  same  classifications 
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of  service  as  for  cablegrams,  radiograms  are  often  used  in 
sending  messages  to  and  from  ships.  The  ship-to-shore  service 
has  been  popularized  and  advertised.  Information  regarding 
these  services  may  be  obtained  from  any  telegraph  office.  The 
word  count  is  similar  to  that  in  cablegrams.  (See  Chapter  X, 
“Telegraph,  Telephone,  and  Radio.”) 


Transoceanic  Radio  Telegraph 

The  tiny  wooden  shed  near  the  building  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  is  the 
structure  in  which  this  great  business  started. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  cablegram? 

2.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  cablegram  and  a  telegram. 

3.  What  cable  messages  are  given  preference  over  all  others? 

4.  What  is  urgent  cable  service  and  how  is  it  indicated  ? 
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5.  Explain  ordinary  cable  service. 

6.  What  are  “indicator”  words  in  a  cable  message? 

7.  Describe  full-rate  cablegrams. 

8.  What  are  the  code,  deferred,  and  night-letter  rates  for  cable 
messages  ? 

9.  How  are  words  counted  in  cablegrams? 

10.  What  is  a  radiogram? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  kinds  of  cable  services  with  their  “indicator” 
words. 

2.  Discuss  rates  for  the  various  kinds  of  cable  service. 

3.  Explain  the  rules  for  counting  words  in  cablegrams. 

4.  Mention  three  situations  in  which  a  telegram,  a  cablegram,  or 
a  radiogram  only  can  be  used. 

5.  Devise  a  cipher  code  for  ten  well-known  business  expressions, 
phrases,  or  sentences. 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 


76.  Choosing  the  Right  Kind  of  Communication  Service 

Persons  are  grouped  below  as  they  are  parties  to  the  situations 
listed.  Each  situation  calls  for  the  use  of.  some  means  of  communica¬ 
tion.  In  each  case,  decide  upon  the  means  of  communication  which 
would  be  most  satisfactory  and  inexpensive  to  use. 


The  Persons 

Two  girls  in  the  same  room  at 
school. 

Two  boys  attending  different 
schools  in  the  same  town. 


The  Situation 

One  wants  the  other  to  go  shop¬ 
ping  with  her  next  Saturday. 

One  wants  the  other  to  go  to  a 
basket-ball  game  with  him  to¬ 
night. 
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The  Persons 

Teacher  and  students. 

Teacher  and  students. 

Restaurant  owner  and  ice-cream 
manufacturer. 

Retail  grocer  and  wholesale  grocer. 

Chicago  retailer  and  New  York 
importer. 

St.  Louis  jeweler  and  Boston 
manufacturer. 

Traveling  salesman  stopping  at 
night  in  Columbus  and  working 
for  a  Detroit  firm. 

Wholesaler  in  New  York  and 
retailer  in  Los  Angeles. 

Artist  in  New  York  and  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Kansas  City. 

Stock  broker  in  New  York  and 
client,  Mr.  Arthur  K.  Lane,  a 
passenger  on  S.S.  “Majestic”  in 
the  mid-Atlantic. 

Traveling  salesman  stopping  in 
London,  England,  and  working 
for  a  Buffalo  firm. 


The  Situation 

Daily  recitation  going  on. 

Test  or  examination  going  on. 

Restaurant  owner  wants  to  know 
why  the  ice  cream  ordered  for 
this  noon  has  not  arrived. 

Retailer  wants  to  order  200  items 
to  be  delivered  next  week. 

Retailer  wants  to  order  ten  items 
to  be  delivered  next  month. 

Jeweler  wants  to  order  an  expen¬ 
sive  watch  to  be  shipped  at  once 
by  air  mail. 

Salesman  wants  to  learn  from  his 
employer  how  to  approach  a 
large  Columbus  dealer  in  an  in¬ 
terview  set  for  10  a.m.  tomor¬ 
row. 

Wholesaler  has  just  received  a 
stock  of  goods  he  wants  to  sell 
immediately  at  a  big  reduction. 

Newspaper  wants  to  know  if  ar¬ 
tist  can  make  several  sketches 
immediately. 

Broker  wants  authority  to  sell 
stocks  belonging  to  Lane. 

Buffalo  firm  desires  to  notify  sales¬ 
man  that  all  prices  have  been 
increased  5  per  cent,  effective 
immediately. 


77.  Planning  and  Writing  Telegrams 

Charges  for  sending  telegrams  are  based  on  the  number  of  words 
in  the  message.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  say  the  right  thing  in 
the  fewest  words  possible. 
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On  a  telegraph  blank,  write  a  straight  telegram  for  your  em¬ 
ployer,  Sidney  A.  Moore,  retail  office-supply  dealer,  310  Maple 
Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  Address  it  to  the  Patterson  Supply 
Company,  71  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  from  whom 
you  order  the  following:  1  dozen  fountain  pens  at  $3.85  each; 
/2  dozen  mechanical  pencils  at  $2.75  each.  The  usual  10  per  cent 
trade  discount  is  to  be  allowed.  The  order  is  to  be  shipped  at  once 
by  air  mail.  Keep  the  message  within  twenty  words. 

78.  Using  Telegraph  and  Cable  Services 

a.  Write  a  telegraphic  night  letter  for  the  Spencer  &  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  jewelry,  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Address 
it  to  one  of  their  salesmen,  Stanley  Franklin,  who  is  staying  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Instruct  him  to  call  on  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cunningham,  a  leading  retail  jeweler,  225  Michigan  Boulevard,  at 
exactly  11  a.m.  tomorrow.  You  have  been  instructed  that  it  is 
extremely  important  to  give  the  salesman  complete  information. 

Mr.  Cunningham  owns  and  operates  a  high-class  jewelry  store, 
which  is  patronized  by  wealthy  people.  His  orders  are  usually  large 
and  he  has  an  excellent  credit  rating.  He  insists  upon  rock-bottom 
prices  and  sometimes  tries  to  induce  business  concerns  to  sell  to 
him  at  prices  lower  than  those  quoted  to  other  jewelers  whose  orders 
are  smaller.  This  is  contrary  to  the  uniform-price  policy  of  the 
Spencer  &  Wright  Company. 

Mr.  Cunningham  is  tall  and  dignified,  dresses  extremely  well, 
and  has  a  charming  personality.  When  he  places  orders,  he  likes 
to  spend  several  hours  inspecting  samples  and  to  talk  about  his 
hobby,  English  coach  dogs.  A  salesman  who  is  well  informed  and 
can  converse  intelligently  about  thoroughbred  dogs,  especially  Eng¬ 
lish  coach  dogs,  is  almost  certain  to  get  a  large  order.  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  usually  invites  the  salesman  to  luncheon  and  insists  upon  pay¬ 
ing  for  it. 

Recently,  Mr.  Cunningham  was  irritated  by  the  way  the  Spencer 
&  Wright  Company  handled  his  last  order.  He  says  that  the  com¬ 
pany  overcharged  him  $400  on  that  order  and  insists  upon  an 
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immediate  adjustment,  which  the  salesman  is  authorized  to  make. 
The  salesman  should  take  his  samples  with  him  when  he  calls  on 
Mr.  Cunningham,  but  should  not  be  too  aggressive  in  his  efforts 
to  secure  an  order.  Mention  of  competitors,  politics,  or  religion 
offends  the  gentleman. 

Write  a  night  letter  of  only  fifty  words  (minimum  of  twenty-five 
words  and  an  additional  twenty-five  words),  after  determining  which 
of  the  above  facts  are  essential.  Use  punctuation  marks  sparingly. 

b.  Use  the  usual  cablegram  telegraph  blank  for  writing  a  full- 
rate  cablegram  for  the  R.  W.  Tarkington  Company,  20  West  47th 
Street,  New  York  City.  Address  the  cablegram  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Carrad, 
manager  of  the  London  office  of  the  Tarkington  Company.  (Use  as 
many  of  the  code  words  given  on  page  315  as  possible.)  The  cable 
address  of  the  Company  is  “Tarkton.”  Write  a  cable  message  that 
will  embody  the  following  instructions: 

“Send  by  first  mail  complete  shipping  documents  referred  to  in 
your  telegram  of  January  sixth  and  extend  letter  of  credit.” 

79.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


80.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  telegrams,  a  fraction  of  a  cent  is  always 
counted  as  an  additional  cent.  A  charge  of  36.3  cents,  for  instance, 
is  considered  as  37  cents;  37.8  cents  is  counted  as  38  cents. 

The  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  telegraphic  service  from  Spring- 
field  to  different  cities  is  given  in  the  chart  that  appears  on  the 
opposite  page. 
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Telegraph  Service 

From  Springfield  to 

Medina 

Elyria 

Toledo 

Denver 

Full-rate 

f  10  words . 

$.42 

$.60 

$.30 

$.90 

telegram 

1  Each  add.  word. .  . . 

.025 

.035 

.025 

.06 

Day  1 

[  50  words . 

.63 

.90 

.45 

1.35 

letter  . . .  ] 

1  Each  add.  10  words . 

.13 

.18 

.09 

.27 

Tour  ate  1 

1 15  words . 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.35 

message  1 

(Each  add.  word. .  . . 

.025 

.025 

.025 

.025 

Night 

[  25  words . 

.30 

.42 

.24 

.50 

letter . . .  | 

[Each  add.  5  words  . 

.02 

.035 

.01 

.07 

A  business  concern  in  Springfield  kept  a  record  like  the  following 
one  for  two  weeks.  What  is  the  unit  cost,  the  additional  cost,  and 
the  total  cost  for  each  message  sent? 


Sept. 

Sent  to 

City 

Kind  of  Message 

No.  of 
Words 

1 

Fisher  Coal  Co. 

Medina 

Full-rate  telegram 

12 

2 

J.  B.  Jenkins 

Medina 

Tourate  message 

21 

2 

C.  J.  Johns  Co. 

Denver 

Day  letter 

42 

3 

A.  B.  Smyth  Co. 

Elyria 

Night  letter 

71 

4 

Day  &  Day 

Denver 

Full-rate  telegram 

22 

5 

Snyder-Brown  Co. 

Toledo 

Full-rate  telegram 

7 

5 

Snyder-Brown  Co. 

Toledo 

Night  letter 

153 

6 

Dr.  W.  L.  Fox 

Elyria 

Day  letter 

52 

6 

Bradley  &  Hanna 

Medina 

Night  letter 

106 

6 

C.  J.  Johns  Co. 

Denver 

Full-rate  telegram 

32 

8 

A.  B.  Smyth  Co. 

Elyria 

Night  letter 

25 

8 

Day  &  Day 

Denver 

Night  letter 

83 

9 

Manning  Dairy 

Denver 

Tourate  message 

14 

10 

O.  W.  Higley 

Medina 

Day  letter 

90 

11 

Conklin  Pub.  Co. 

Toledo 

Day  letter 

48 

11 

Allen  &  Cole 

Medina 

Night  letter 

205 

12 

Bee  Beauty  Shop 

Medina 

Tourate  message 

45 

12 

Brown  Hotel 

Elyria 

Full-rate  telegram 

36 

13 

C.  J.  Johns  Co. 

Denver 

Full-rate  telegram 

18 

Chapter  XIV 


SOURCES  OF  BUSINESS  INFORMATION 
Topic  i.  Aids  to  Business 

Services  That  Help  Business.  We  have  seen  that  certain  spe¬ 
cialized  business  concerns,  such  as  banks,  insurance  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies,  render  definite 
services  that  help  all  other  business  organizations.  In  addition 
to  these  services,  there  are  various  sources  of  business  informa¬ 
tion — expert,  professional,  pr  technical — that  are  helpful. 

Professional  Services.  Most  business  concerns  have  occasion 
at  times  to  employ  professional  people  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
law,  and  education,  and  often  on  a  full-time  basis.  Business 
needs  medical  services  in  the  selection  of  healthy  employees,  in 
keeping  them  well,  in  preventing  industrial  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents,  and  in  promoting  healthful  activities.  Many  doctors  and 
chemists  work  full  time  for  great  industries. 

Business  needs  the  services  and  advice  of  lawyers  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  paying  the  proper  amount  of 
taxes,  and  in  conducting  transactions  in  a  strictly  legal  manner. 
Business  also  needs  educators  who  know  how  to  select  and 
train  employees;  in  fact,  many  employment  managers  are  for¬ 
mer  teachers.  Many  professors  of  psychology,  those  who  study 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  have  studied  advertising  and 
salesmanship  and  lend  their  knowledge  to  business.  Thus,  we 
see  that  the  professions  are  sources  of  information  valuable  to 
industry  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Expert  and  Technical  Services.  The  business  world  is  forever 
striving  to  do  things  better,  to  produce  greater  savings,  to  pro¬ 
vide  greater  comforts,  and  to  meet  more  of  the  wants  of  man 
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at  lower  costs.  Business  needs  the  services  and  skill  of  engineers 
and  architects  to  construct  factories,  plants,  railroads,  bridges, 
and  office  buildings;  it  also  needs  the  ingenuity  of  inventors 
and  chemists  for  new  mechanical  inventions,  shorter  manufac¬ 
turing  methods,  better  office  appliances,  and  chemical  processes 
in  manufacturing  and  the  utilization  of  waste  products. 

Such  experts  and  technicians  and  their  activities  are  listed 
below.  Each  one  represents  a  business  in  itself  and  exists  to 
render  expert  and  technical  service  to  other  business  organi¬ 
zations. 

1.  Engineers  build  machinery,  railroads,  bridges,  and  mines,  and 
develop  new  processes. 


j  i 
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Science  Cooperates  with  Business 

Modern  and  progressive  business  needs  the  service  of  scientific  laboratory  workers. 
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2.  Efficiency  engineers  make  studies  of  jobs,  the  motions  of  work¬ 
men,  and  processes  in  offices  as  well  as  in  factories. 

3.  Public  accountants  and  auditors  check  the  bookkeeping  records 
made  by  others,  install  systems  of  accounting,  figure  taxes,  and  cal¬ 
culate  costs. 

4.  Statisticians  compile  information  upon  many  subjects,  investi¬ 
gate  world  conditions,  make  analyses  of  stock-market  conditions, 
and  study  investments  of  all  kinds. 

5.  Collection  agencies  handle  installment  collections  and  slow 
accounts. 

6.  Research  workers  obtain  data  on  important  matters  relative  to 
various  activities — advertising,  sales,  manufacturing,  etc. 

7.  Manufacturers  and  salesmen  of  office  machines  and  equipment 
systematize  the  work  of  the  business  office. 

8.  Artists,  designers,  photographers,  writers,  advertising  special¬ 
ists,  and  printers  promote  advertising  and  help  to  speed  business  on 
its  way. 


Libraries.  Next  to  colleges,  libraries  are  the  best  educational 
forces;  they  are  usually  equipped  to  furnish  technical  books,  as 
well  as  general  read¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the 
larger  ones  have  ref¬ 
erence  departments 
containing  books 
from  which  varied 
information  may  be 
gained.  Even  your 
school  library  offers 
a  great  deal  to  you. 

Ask  the  librarian  and 

learn  to  make  use  of  By  Ewing  Galloway 

the  library  and  what  A  Reference  Library 

•  i  *-  iX  Libraries,  either  public  or  private,  are  sources  of 

It  has  to  Otter.  reliable  information. 
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Newspapers.  Some  newspapers  are  fairly  reliable  sources  of 
information.  Their  first  few  pages  usually  deal  with  late  news ; 
but  other  pages  carry  departments  for  announcements,  edi¬ 
torials,  business,  financial  and  market  conditions,  sports,  radio 
programs,  and  display  and  classified  advertisements,  including 
situation-wanted  and  help-wanted  columns. 

Magazines.  Magazines  deal  with  practically  every  subject 
known  to  man.  Among  these,  we  find  current  topics,  business 
news,  developments  in  trade  and  industry,  opinions  of  scien¬ 
tific  authorities,  social  problems,  and  popular  fiction.  Nearly 
all  magazines  carry  extensive  advertising,  although  there  are 
some  that  carry  none.  Libraries  usually  have  a  periodical  depart¬ 
ment  and  they  sometimes  circulate  the  most  popular  maga¬ 
zines. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists.  Much  current  information  con¬ 
cerning  prices,  models,  and  trends  is  found  in  catalogues  and 
price  lists.  They  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  ready  reference 
material  used  in  a  business  office  and  may  usually  be  obtained 
free  of  charge. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  services  help  business  concerns? 

2.  Name  the  professions  that  help  business. 

3.  How  does  the  medical  profession  help  business? 

4.  What  do  lawyers  do  to  help  business? 

5.  Wherein  do  educators  help  business? 

6.  Why  do  business  organizations  hire  experts  and  technicians? 

7.  How  are  libraries  sources  of  business  information? 

8.  Describe  three  sections  of  your  daily  or  weekly  newspaper. 

9.  Name  and  describe  the  kinds  of  articles  and  stories  found  in 
three  different  magazines. 

10.  How  may  catalogues  and  price  lists  be  obtained  and  of  what 
use  are  they? 
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1.  Give  a  dictionary  definition  of  profession.  What  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  profession  and  a  trade  ? 

2.  List  fifteen  professional  and  business  services  offered  in  your 
community. 

3.  List  a  dozen  or  more  books  that  relate  to  business  and  are  found 
in  your  public  or  school  library. 

4.  Mention  the  various  departments  contained  in  your  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper. 

5.  Name  ten  common  office  machines  and  devices,  with  the  name 
of  a  manufacturer  of  each. 


Topic  2.  Sources  of  Information  on  Travel,  Mail,  and 
Transportation 

Time-tables.  Railroads  and  electric,  air,  bus,  and  steamboat 
lines  issue  time-tables.  They  are  usually  booklets  that  contain 


Section  of  a  Railroad  Map 
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definite  information  in  understandable  and  compact  form. 
Time-tables  for  railroads  have  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  stations 
served,  a  map  showing  the  territory  covered,  time  schedules  of 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains,  and  information  regarding 
equipment.  (See 
Chapter  XVI.) 

Maps.  Maps  are 
necessary  in  plan¬ 
ning  trips  and  in  fig¬ 
uring  transportation 
routes  and  costs. 

Some  maps  empha¬ 
size  railroad  lines 
and  junction  points; 
others  show  princi¬ 
pally  automobile 
highways,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  and  the 
distances  between  town  and  cities. 

Atlases.  Atlases  are  usually  written  and  drawn  by  well-known 
authorities.  They  contain  maps,  a  gazetteer,  or  geographical 
dictionary,  with  a  key  for  locating  places  on  the  maps,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  numerous  items  of  interest. 

Official  Railway  Guide.  The  Official  Railway  Guide  is  the 
reference  book  most  widely  used  by  ticket  agents.  Railroad  and 
bus  stations,  steamship  lines,  airplane  offices,  and  hotels  have 
copies  available  to  the  public  for  reference.  This  guide  shows 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba; 
it  also  gives  steamship  and  airplane  schedules  and  some  bus 
information. 

Hotel  Directories.  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  leading  hotels, 
with  their  number  of  rooms  and  rates,  is  provided  in  each  of 
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several  directories  of  hotels. 
The  states  and  cities  where 
the  hotels  are  located  also  are 
alphabetically  arranged. 
These  directories,  which  may 
be  consulted  at  any  large 
hotel,  explain  whether  a  ho¬ 
tel  listed  is  operated  on  the 
European  plan  (E),  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  rate  is  for  the 
room  only,  or  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan  (A),  in  which  case 
the  rate  includes  both  room 
and  meals.  Most  city  hotels 
in  the  United  States  are  op¬ 
erated  on  the  European 
plan ;  country  hotels  and  inns 
often  are  run  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan. 

U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide. 

The  Superintendent  of  Doc¬ 
uments,  Washington,  D.  C., 
publishes  and  sells  the  U.  S. 
Official  Postal  Guide.  It  is  is¬ 
sued  annually,  but  supple¬ 
ments  are  published  monthly, 
except  for  July.  It  is  a  large 
book  of  about  1,400  pages,  with  charts,  schedules,  and  lists  of 
post  offices;  it  is  in  rather  small  print,  but  is  carefully  indexed, 
so  that  entries  are  easy  to  find.  Among  other  things  it  covers : 


HEBRON,  Porter  Co.  Pop.  693.  RR., 
Penna. 

Commercial  Hotel.  ®  $1-$1.25. 
HOWE,  Lagrange  Co.  Pop.  700. 
RR.,  Penna. 

Kingsbury  House.  ©  $2.  C.  D. 
Kingsbury. 

HUNTINGBURG,  Dubois  Co.  Pop. 
3,440.  RR.,  Southern;  F. 

Ideal  Hotel,  30  rooms.  ®  &  ©. 
Phoenix  Hotel.  ©  75c  up.  E. 
F.  Schwartz. 

HUNTINGTON,  Huntington  Co. 
Pop.  13,420.  RR.,  Erie,  Wab. ;  Ind. 
Huntington  Hotel,  60  rooms.  ©' 
$1.25  up.  Jim  Renner,  Prop.  Perry 
Moore,  Mgr. 

Jefferson  Hotel,  40  rooms.  ©  $1 
up.  E.  Nichols: 

+La  Fontaine  Hotel,  120  rooms.  © 
$2  up.  Geo.  J.  Bippus,.Mgr. 

Indianapolis,  Marion  Co.  Pop. 
364,161.  RR.,  Big  4;  Penn.;  Erie; 
Ill.  C. ;  I.  U. ;  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L. ; 
U.  T.  of  I.;  B.  &  O.;  Chi.,  Ind. 
&  Lv. 

4- Antlers  Hotel,  200  rooms.  ©  $2 
up.  Albert  Pick  Hotels.  R.  I. 
Griffith,  Mng.  Dir. 

■♦■Barton  Hotel,  150  rooms.  ©$lup. 
A.  L.  Cummins,  Mgr. 

Brevort  Hotel,  106  rooms.  ©  $1 
up.  Walter  B.  &  Hulbert  J. 
Smith,  Props.  J.  M.  Herbert,  Mgr. 
Broadway  Hotel,  50  rooms.  ©  $3 
up.  Al.  Smith,  Jr. 

+CIaypoo!  Hotel,  600  rooms.  © 
$2.50  up.  Geo.  G.  Cunningham, 
Mgr. 

(See  ill.  and  adv.  above.) 
Colonial  Hotel,  100  rooms.  © 
$1.25  up.  C.  B.  Navin,  Prop. 


Section  of  Hotel  Directory 

The  traveler  may  select  the  hotel  that  will 
meet  his  needs. 


1.  Organization  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

2.  Rulings  and  information  on  postal  subjects. 
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3.  Post  offices,  branch  post  offices,  and  stations  by  states. 

4.  Alphabetical  list  of  post  offices  and  branch  post  offices. 

5.  County  list  of  post  offices. 

6.  Post  offices  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes,  with  salaries 
of  postmasters. 

7.  Latest  changes  in  post  offices. 

8.  Index. 


1080  ALPHABETIC  AX,  LIST  OF  POST  OFFICES 

Trout  Creek  _ Mich 

Tubac _  Aria 

Turkey . Ry 

(Tuxedo  Park,  R.  Sta. 

Newport) . Del 

Tuxedo  Park _ N.  Y 

Twain . Calif 

Twain  Harte . Calif 

Twnytnn  Wyn 

Tyiv*  ITy 

■  N.Y 

Trout  creek . Utah 

Troutdale . Oreg 

Tuba  City . Aria 

Tucapau . S.  C 

Tuckahoe . _N.  J 

“  . N.  Y 

“  N.C 

■  .Texas 

Turkey  City . Pa 

Turkey  Creek _ Fla 

“  La 

Tyre . Mich 

“  ./.—Pa 

Tyringham . Mass 

Tyro . .Ark 

Trout  Dale . Va 

Trout  lake. _ Mich 

Troutlake . Wash 

Trout  Lake . .Wis 

Troutmans . N.  C 

Tuckaseigee . N.  C 

Tucker . Ark 

“  Qa 

Tuckerdale . N.  C 

Tucker  Hill  Va 

Turkey  Ford . Okla 

Turkey  River _ Iowa 

Turley . Mo 

“  . N.  Mex 

8  Okla 

Twelve  Mile _ Ind 

(Twelve  Points,  Sta. 

Terre  Haute).. ..Ind 
Twentynine  Palms. . . 

Calif 

(Twenty-ninth  Street, 

Sta.  Ashland) - Ky 

(Twenty-second 

Street,  Sta.  Saint 

Petersburg) . Fla 

(Twenty-second 

Street,  Sta.  Chicago) 

m 

“  Hans 

*  ..Miss 

°  . - . Va 

8  Colo 

Tyrone  (]a 

Trout  Bun. . Pa 

Troutville . ,_Colo 

•  . Pa 

•  . Va 

Trowbridge . Calif 

8  ni 

TroxelviUe . Pa 

Tuckerman . Ark 

Tuckerton _ N.  J 

Tucson . Ariz 

Tucumcari _ N.  Mex 

Tudor . Calif 

Tuftonboro . _N.  H 

8  Tenn 

Turlington . Texas 

Turlock _ Calif 

Turn. . N.  Mex 

Turnbull . Miss 

Turner . .Ark 

8  Kans 

8  —  _ _ Maine 

*  Ky 

8  Mo 

“  Mex 

8  . . _.N.  Y 

8  Okla 

8  Pa 

POST  OFFICES  BY  STATES — NEW  YORK  807 

1 Vo.  P.  0.  &  County  Unit  Zone 

22684  Fair  Havenf,  Cayuga  1C12 _ 

22685  Fair  Oaks,  Orange..  765  _ 

22686  °Fairportt,  Monroe...  1062  _ 

22687  °Falconert. 

Chautauqua  1264  .... 
21842  (Fallsf,  Sta. 

£  Niagara  Falls)  1262  _ 

22688  Fallsburghf, 

Sullivan  816  .... 

22689  Fancher,  Orleans...  1162 _ 

22691  Farmersville  Station, 

-  Cattaraugus  1164 _ 

No.  P.  0.  &  County  Unit  Zone 

24638  Flowerfield,  Suffolk,  *67  ... . 

21690  °Flushingt,  Queens..  717  .... 

Stations 

21691  °Baysidet.  (Ind.)  x. 

24932  C.  O.  D. 

21692  °College  Pointf.  (Ind.)  r. 

21693  °Coronaf.  (Ind.)  x. 

24680  °Douglastont.  (Ind.)  x.- 

21694  °Elmhnrstt.  (Ind.)  x. 

22734  °Forest  Hillsf.  (Ind.)  x. 

21705  Fort  Tottenf.  and.) 

21709  °Jackson  Heights.  (Ind.)  x. 

24931  °Little  Neck.  (Ind.)  x. 

No.  P.  O.  <t  County  Unit  Zone 

22762  Port  Ticonderoga, 

Essex  661 _ 

21889  FortTilden;. 

Queens  717  .___ 

(Branch  of  Far  Rookaway) 

21705  (Fort  Tottenf, 

Ind.  Sta.  Flushing)  717 _ 

22764  Fosterdale,  Sullivan.  815 _ 

20105  (FoxStreett, 

Sta.  New  York)  717  .... 

22768  °Frank6ortt. 

Herkimer  882  .... 

Pages  from  the  United  States  Official  Postal  Guide 


Official  Express  Classification  Guide.  A  complete  list  of  the 
articles  that  may  be  shipped  by  express  and  the  classification  of 
each  are  given  in  the  Official  Express  Classification  Guide.  In 
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addition,  there  is  the  Tariff  Guide,  which  contains  a  list  of  the 
railway  express  offices  in  the  United  States,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  by  states,  with  schedules  of  rates. 

Consolidated  Freight  Classification  Book.  A  useful  volume 
to  all  shipping  departments  is  the  Consolidated  Freight 

Classification  book.  This 
book  contains  a  complete 
alphabetical  list  of  things 
that  may  be  sent  by  freight, 
the  classification,  the  rates, 
and  methods  of  packing  and 
marking. 

Shipping  Guides.  The 

Shipper’s  Guide,  Bullinger’s 
Postal  and  Shipper’s  Guide, 
and  other  publications  give 
complete  information  about 
postal,  express,  parcel  post, 
and  freight  rates  and  regula¬ 
tions.  The  names  of  every  post  office,  railroad  station,  boat 
landing,  and  United  States  port  are  given  with  the  railroad  or 
water  route  on  which  each  place  (or  the  nearest  communicat¬ 
ing  point)  is  located.  It  also  includes  shipping  directions  for 
express  and  freight. 

Statesman’s  Yearbook.  The  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  issues  the  Statesman’s  Yearbook.  It  is  packed 
with  useful  information  concerning  populations,  products,  in¬ 
dustries,  education,  politics,  religion,  and  races  in  the  various 
countries.  The  information  is  compiled  by  our  foreign  repre¬ 
sentatives,  consuls,  ambassadors,  and  their  attaches  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Its  information  is  world-wide,  and  it  contains  a 
list  of  publications  and  books  dealing  with  the  conditions  and 
statistics  of  every  country. 


a 

RATINGS 

<g 

ARTICLES 

Meal 

ISttlkni 

13 

MAGNESIUM: 

14 

Calcined  Magnesite . 

,  In  bags,  barrels  or  boxes,  L.  C.  L  . 
In  packages  or  in  bulk,  C.  L.,  min. 

R26 

4 

3 

wt.  40,000  lbs . 

5 

6 

5 

15 

Carbonate  or  Oxide  of  (Magnesia) : 

In  cans  or  cartons  in  barrels  or 

boxes  . 

2 

3 

In  bags,  or  in  bulk  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  L.  C.  Ii . 

R26 

3 

3 

In  bags,  or  in  bulk  in  barrels  or 

boxes,  C.L.,  min.  wt.  30,000  lbs. 

4 

3 

5 

1G 

Chloride  of: 

In  glass  or  earthenware  packed  in 

barrels  or  boxes . 

1 

In  metal  cans  in  barrels  or  boxes . . 
In  metal  cans  partially  jacketed, 

2 

2 

2 

L,  C.  L  .  . 

li 

n 

In  metal  cans  completely  jacketed, 
-  T.  CL  T,  .  ■ 

1 

Section  of  a  Page  from  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Freight  Classification 
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Congressional  Directory 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 


COMMERCES 


SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 


Tho  Secretary  of  Commerce  ia  charged  with  the  work  of  promoting  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  its  mining,  manufacturing,  shipping,  fishery, 
and  transportation  interests.  His  duties  also  comprise  the  administration  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  and  tho  aid  and  protection  to  shipping  thereby;  the 
taking  of  the  census  and  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistical  information 
connected  therewith;  the  making  of  coast  and  geodetic  surveys;  the  collecting 
of  statistics  relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  the  inspection,of  steam¬ 
boats,  and  the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  thoreto  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property;  the  supervision  of  the  fisheries  as  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government;  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal,  salmon,  and 
other  fisheries;  the  jurisdiction  over  merchant  vessels,  their  registry,  licensing, 
measurement,  entry,  clearance,  transfers,  movement  of  their  cargoes  and  pas¬ 
sengers,  and  laws  relating  thereto,  and  to  seamen  of  the  United  States;  the 
administration  of  Federal  laws  governing  radio  communication,  including  the 
licensing  and  inspection  of  broadcasting  stations  and  of  apparatus  on  vessels 
and  the  licensing  of  operators;  the  custody,  construction,  maintenance,  and 
application  of  standards  of  weights  and  measurements;  the  gathering  and  sup¬ 
plying  of  information  regarding  industries  and  markets  for  the  fostering  of 
manufacturing;  the  administration  of  the  air  commerce  act  of  1926,  providing 
for  the  fostering  of  air  commerce,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  aid3  to 
air  navigation,  the  licensing  of  air  pilots,  and  the  inspection,  and  registration  of 
commercial  aircraft;  the  supervision  of  the  Patent  Office;  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  in  its  scientific,  technologic,  and  economic  investigations  in  the  mining 
industries;  and  the  formulation  (in  conjunction  with  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  Treasury)  of 'regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drugs 
act  of  1906  and  the  insecticide  act  of  1910.  He  has  power  to  call  upon  other 
departments  for  statistical  data  obtained  u” 

r  tih^nrrrrr»»nnmnii'h,ni^i  nf  nnv 


Section  of  the  Congressional  Directory 
The  description  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  gives  an  idea  of  the 
vast  responsibilities  delegated  to  a  public  officer. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 


1.  What  are  time-tables  and  for  what  are  they  used? 

2.  Describe  an  atlas. 

3.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  official  railway  guide? 

4.  Describe  a  hotel  directory. 

5.  Tell  all  you  can  about  the  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide. 

6.  What  is  the  Official  Express  Classification  Guide? 

7.  Tell  what  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification  book  contains. 

8.  What  is  the  Shipper’s  Guide? 

9.  What  is  Bullinger’s  Postal  and  Shipper’s  Guide  used  for? 

10.  Describe  the  Statesman’s  Yearbook. 


Social-Business  Assignments 

business  men  organizations  that  un¬ 

doubtedly  use  time-tables  regularly. 
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2.  Examine  two  atlases  and  give  their  exact  titles. 

3.  List  at  least  four  reference  books  that  the  information  clerk  in 
a  railroad  depot  should  have. 

4.  From  information  obtained  from  your  local  post  office  or  from 
the  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,  list  and  explain  the  four  classes  of 
mail. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  Official  Express  Classifi¬ 
cation  Guide  and  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classification? 


Topic  3.  Sources  of  General  Information,  and  Directories 

The  Dictionary.  That  important  reference  book,  the  diction¬ 
ary,  so  essential  to  every  student,  contains  much  more  than  the 
alphabetical  list  of  words  with  their  meanings;  it  must  be  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  one  to  understand  its  many  other  uses. 
There  are  sections  dealing  with  abbreviations,  maps,  statistics, 
weights  and  measures,  illustrations,  lists  of  foreign  words,  biog¬ 
raphies,  signs,  symbols,  and  proof-reader’s  marks. 


Injunction  1:  artistic,  Art;  (st,  {Ore;  fast;  get,  prGy;  bit,  polloe;  obey,  gO;  net,  dr;  foil,  rfile;  but,  bdrn; 
insanity  2:  Srt,  flpe.  fftt.  fare,  fiat,  wbsi.  all;  me,  git.  prey,  fern;  hit,  loe;  I  =  «;  I  =  S;g6,  n6t,  or.  win,  416 

ln*Junc'tiom,  1  in-junk'ahen;  2  In-jtiQc'sbon,  n.  1.  The 
act  of  enjoining.  2.  Urgent  admonition.  3.  Law.  A 
judicial  order  requiring  the  party  enjoined  to  take  or 
(usually)  to  refrain  from  some  specified  action.  ( < 
L.li*  in,  in.  4-  Jungo.  Join.)  Synj  see  order. 

In 'lure,  1  in'jur;  2  In'jur.  vt.  (in'jured;  in'jur-inq.]  To 
inflict,  harm  or  injury  upon.  (<  OF.  injurer,  <  L. 
injurior,  <  injuria,  injury.) 

Sync  see  abuse;  hurt;  violate. 

— In'Jur-er,  n.— In-Ju'rl-ous,  a.  1.  Hurtful,  deleteri¬ 
ous.  or  detrimental  In  any  way.  2|]*  Disposed  to  inflict  in¬ 
jury;  inimical.  Byn_-  see  bad:  pernicious.  Compare  in¬ 
jury.  -Iy*  adv.  -ness,  n. 

In  'Ju-ry?  n.  (-biebz,  pJ.l  1.  Any  WTong,  damage,  or  mis¬ 
chief  done  or  suffered.  2.  A  source  of  harm.  3.  A 
wrong  or  damage  done  to  another. 

Syn_-  blemish,  damage,  detriment,  disadvantage,  evil, 
harm.  hurt,  impairment,  injustice,  loss,  mischief,  outrage, 
prejudice,  wrong.  Injurv  Is  the  general  term  Including  all 
the  rest.  Whatever  reduces  the  value,  utility,  beauty,  or 
desirableness  of  anything  la  an  injury  to  that  thing:  of  per¬ 
sons.  whatever  is  so  done  as  to  operate  adversely  to  one  In 
his  person,  rights,  property,  or  reputation  Is  an  injury. 
Damage  (L.  damnum,  loss)  la  that  which  occasions  loss  to  the 
possessor;  hence,  any  impairment  of  value,  often  with  the 
suggestion  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  one  causing  It;  damage 
^^edu^^lue.  utility,  or  beauty:  detriment  (L.  deterere,  to 

Crimea.  Russia;  French  and  English  defeated  Russians, 

Nov.  6.  1864. 

In 'Id,  1  lo'ki:  2  Ifl'kl.  n.  Manuf.  1.  A  broad  linen  tape.  2. 

Formerly,  a  braid  trimming. 

Ink 'ling,  1  irjk'lio;  2  lok'ling,  n.  An  intimation;  hint. 

In-laid 1  ln-ied' ;  2  In-Uld\  pa.  Decorated  by  the  Insertion  ol 
wood,  ivory,  or  other  material.  See  inlay. 

In 'land,  1  in'land;  2  In'land.  I.  a.  1.  Remote  from  the 
sea.  2.  Not  foreign;  domestic.  II.  n.  The  interior  of  a 
country.  III.  adv.  Toward  the  interior  of  a  land. — in'- 
land-er,  n. 

In-lav',  1  in-16';  2  In-15'.  I.  vt.  [in-laii/;  in-la y'ino.J 

To  lay  or  insert  in  something,  as  in  cabinetwork.  II.  n. 

J.  That  which  is  inlaid.  2.  A  pattern  or  design  so  pro¬ 
duced.—  In  'Iay"er, ». 

In 'let",  1  in'ler;  2  In'16t*.  n.  1.  A  small  body  of  water 
leading  into  a  larger:  (1)  A  small  bay  or  creek.  (2)  A 
tributary  of  a  lake.  2.  An  entrance, ^as  to  a  culvert. 

Synj  see  entrance. 

In  llm.  ,abt>r.  (L.J  In  li  mine  (on  the  threshold).— In  loc.clt., 
abbr.  (L.J  In  loco  citato  (in  the  place  cited). 

In  ly,  1  in'li ;  2  fn'ly,  adv.  In  the  inner  parts:  inwardly. 

In 'mate;  1  in'met;  2  In'mafc,  n.  One  who  occupies  or 
lodges  in  a  place  with  others;  any  occupant,  specif.;  odo 
under  restraint  or  treatment,  as  in  an  almshouse,  sani- 

Part  of  a  Page  of  a  Dictionary 

Slightly  reduced. 
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The  Thesaurus.  A  dictionary  giving  groups  of  synonyms  and 
of  antonyms  is  called  a  thesaurus.  It  gives  also  various  idioms 
and  expressions  intended  to  convey  specific  meanings;  but, 
unlike  a  general  dictionary  or  lexicon,  it  gives  no  definitions. 
In  some,  the  arrangement  is  simply  alphabetical ;  in  others,  the 
words  are  classified  under  certain  categories,  such  as  the  words 
pertaining  to  space,  the  intellect,  the  affections,  etc.  A  thesaurus 
is  most  useful  to  you  as  a  help  to  enlarge  your  vocabulary  so 
as  to  better  express  yourself  in  an  interesting  way.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  helpful  to,  and  popular  among,  those  who  solve  cross¬ 
word  puzzles. 

Encyclopedias.  Those  veritable  storehouses  of  information 
known  as  encyclopedias  contain  articles  on  practically  every 
topic  and  person  of  importance  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
The  arts,  sciences,  and  trades  are  outlined  or  comprehensively 
treated  according  to  the  size  of  the  work.  Some  encyclopedias 
are  in  twenty-four  volumes,  some  in  but  one.  The  latter  kind 
is  arranged  alphabetically,  and  is  without  index;  the  large 
encyclopedias  may  or  may  not  be  indexed,  but  such  an  index  is 
most  helpful  in  finding  an  item  of  information  that  does  not 
appear  as  a  separate  entry  with  a  heading.  Make  it  a  point  to 
examine  all  the  encyclopedias  in  your  library,  including  the 
index,  which  may  be  a  volume  in  itself. 

Federal  Census  Report.  The  United  States  Government  takes 
and  publishes  the  census  of  the  country  every  ten  years  (in  the 
years  that  end  in  zero).  The  report  includes  figures  about 
people,  their  occupations,  and  the  things  they  make.  In  the 
complete  report,  you  will  find  interesting  information  about 
your  own  home  town  or  county. 

The  World  Almanac.  The  World  Almanac  is  issued  every 
year  and  contains  up-to-date  information,  statistical  charts,  fig¬ 
ures,  and  data  concerning  business,  population,  education,  po¬ 
litical  divisions,  people,  and  events  of  world  importance.  It  is  a 
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well-indexed  and  handy  volume,  but  it  is  necessarily  printed 
in  small  type. 


Part  of  a  Page  from  the  World  Almanac 


The  City  Directory.  Such  a  volume  is  usually  published  by 
a  printing  company  as  a  purely  commercial  venture.  Most  city 
directories  have  one  section  carrying  an  alphabetical  list  of 
names  of  all  residents  above  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  their  oc¬ 
cupations 
and  ad¬ 
dresses. 
Another 
section  car¬ 
ries  an  al¬ 
phabetical 
list  of 
trades,  oc¬ 
cupations, 
profes¬ 
sions,  and 
vocations, 
under 


BROADWAY  (SE  AND 

GH) — Contd 

6119  Vacha  Frank  JThdw 
Yanecek  John  J  jwlx 
Morton  av  Intersects 
6126  Fisher  Arth  R® 
6133  Broadway  Exchange 
Ohio  Bell  Tel  Co 
6137  Mlstr  John®  dentist 
6140  Ullian  Jos 

Grady  Jas  J  batteries 
rear  Broadway  Auto  Glass 
Co 

6200  Brewster  Maret  Mrs 
© 

Brewster  Roy  S  bdw 
6202  Standard  Oil  Co  gas 


Tnl 

Titter  TRobt  L 
.6213  Kowallek  Bernard 
barber 

217  Sohtvartz  Irvin  A 

-  f'irnnn  — 


7029-31  Skinner  Bernard 
auto  dir 

7034  Broadway  Hdw  Co 
7038  Olbratowskl  Elenoro 
dry  ads 

7040  Fisher  Bros  Co  br  gro 
Masalskl  PhiliD  G 

dentist 

7041  Wanda  Furniture  Co 
7050  Wyczalkowski  Edmund 


Vacant 

Cywinski  Walter 
DeLuxe  Diner 
Mtllckt  Wm  P 
Aroajian  Armanag 
shoe  Tepr 

E  71 st  Intersects 
University  Neighbor¬ 
hood  Centers 
Vacant 
Vacant 

Bank  of  Cleveland 
Engine  Co  No  25 
Clcv  Fire  DeDt 
Jaroszewskl  Henry 


7067 

707  1 

7100 

7101 


BROADWAY  (SE  AND 

GH) — Contd 

7647  Perkins  Herman  dry 
gds 

7649  Greenes  Myer  hdw 

7654  Broadway  Public 

Baths 

Division  of  Health  In¬ 
fants’  Welfare 
Center 

7655  Palaczinski  Easlmer 

confr 

7663  Lukwinski  Adam  restr 
Polaczynski  Casimer 
Canton  av  intersects 
sw-  cor  Broadway  Market 
Stalls: 

1-2  Pawlak  Casey  gro 
8-4  Pawlak  Casey  meats 

5  Wilkowskl  John  J 

meats 

6  Vacant 

7  Vacant 

8  Vacant 

9  Vacant 

10  Sokolowskl  Victoria 
Mrs  gro 


Part  of  a  Page  from  a  City  Directory 

This  section  shows  a  list  of  streets  with  the  business  located  at  each 
address. 
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which  appear  the  names  of  those  engaged  in  that  activity  or 
business.  A  city  directory  also  usually  contains  information 
about  the  city.  You  can  find  the  names  of  people  and  business 
concerns  in  a  city  directory  just  as  in  the  telephone  directory. 


FISHER. 

"  Arth  H  (DeUarclty  pollcomn  Clev  Hts  hl451 
E  134th  (EG)  _  „ 

"  Arth  R  (Florence  HI  asst  treas  Clev  Worsted 
Mills  Co  h6126  Broadway 
"  Arth  W  (Izora;  Fisher  Motor  Sales)  h  Bishop 
rd  (SEuc)  , 

"  Arth  W  electn  rl404  E  85th 
"  Artli  W  (Mary)  mach  opr  h5010  Finn  av 

"  Aug  fnshr  510806  Reno  av  _ _ 

"  Augusta  court  sten  Court  Common  Pleas  r3353 
Braemar  rd  (SH) 

"  Augusta  sten  rill  14  Earle  ay 
"  Augusta  (wtd  Carl)  rl2214  StClalr  av 
"  Avis  F  settlement  wkr  West  Side  Comn  House 
r3000  Bridge  av 

II  B  Mackey  student  rl7600  South  Woodland  rd 

"  B  Roy  dept  mgr  Willard  Storage  Battery  r3128 
Washington  blvd  (CH)  _  . 

"  Barbara  (wid  Laurence).  hl0316  Garfield  av 
"  Barnett  (Annie)  h3765  Northampton  rd  (OH) 
ii  Barney  (Marie)  hlpr  Paris  Art  Book  Bndry  Co 
hl3609  Chapelslde  av 
ii  Barney  jr  bkbndr  rl3609  Chapelslde  av 
"  Beni  mach  r9137  Broadway  av 
'•  Beni  mldr  r4104  E  141st 
"  Beni  opr  rll313  Hopkins  av 
"  Beni  student  r2653  E  55th  apt  1 
11  Bert  steelwkr  r2111  E  55th 
"  Bert  A  (Minnie)  chauf  h4476  Douse  it 
"  Bertha  Mrs  presser  hl608  E  25th  apt  1 
"  Bertha  C  student  rl770  Crawford  rd 
"  Bess  hl82$  Windermere  apt  7  (EC) 

"  Bessie  Mrs  0  S  pract  3800  W  25th  R203 
h2202  Titus  av 

FISHER  BODY  OO  OF  CLEVELAND.  E  F 

Fisher  (Detroit.  Midi)  Pres,  A  J  Fisher 
(Detroit.  Mich),  W  A  Fisher  (Detroit. 
Mich)  V-Prests,  L  R  Scale  Treas.  Auto¬ 
mobile  Body  Mfrs  E  140th  cor  Coit  rd. 
Tei  Qlenville  4200  (See  right  bottom  lines 
and  page  96) 

■>'  Bros  Lou  F  Bonace  mgr  men’s  furngs  252-54 
Superior  av  NE 

11  Bros  Co  Manning  F  Fisher  prea  Jos  Salmon  and 
Batk  Grady  v-prests  Elward  H  Fisher  sec 
Timothy  J  ConSray  treas  gros  2323  Lake  Side 
av  NE' branches  1515  Addison  rd,  10213 
Aetna  rd.  9713  Almira  av.  12427  Arllng- 
^^^oj^jj^^^02Benwood  av.  3592  Bosworth 


FISHER  c..  ^  .  . 

"  Emily  (wld  Hut*  T)  518829  Sloano  av  (L) 

"  Emma  waitress  rl913  E  70th  apt  22 
"  Emma  Mfs  r94  Talbot  dr  (Bfd) 

"  Erma  Mrs  sten  Motch  &  Merryweather  Machy 
Co  hi  1115  Lake  av  apt  104 
"  Ernest  (Pearl)  driver  hl0204  Nelson  av 
"  Ernest  (Pauline)  electn  h8303  Koscluszko  av 
"  Ernest  H  (Ella  A)  dist  mgr  Nichols  Products 
Coro  hl2227  Clirton  blvd  apt  20  (L) 

"  Ervin  drftsmn  hl073  E  125th 
"  Erwin  F  (Irene  E)  slsmn  hll610  Ablewhlte  av 
"  Ethel  E  ceurt  reporter  1845  Union.  Trust  bldg 
r3801  Riverside  av 

"  Ethel  H  sten  Hedrick  &  Hedrick  r3606  Stan¬ 
ford  av 

"  Eug  (Bessie  H)  designer  hl3484  Clifton  blvd 
(L) 

FISHER  EUGENE  B  (Mary  L),  Associate 
State  Agent  Edwin  B  Hamlin**  1722  B  F 
Keith  Bldg.  Tel  Cherry  2820.  h18162 
Clifton  rd  (L),  Tel  Lakewood  2535 
11  Eug  N  office  mgr  Clev  Fruit  Juice  Co  rl506 
Oohassett  (L) 

"  Eva  Mrs  sec-treaa  Eagle  Dairy  Co  r2193  E 
_  40th 

"  Eva  (wid  Thos)  hl4218  Sylvia 
"  Eva  J  tchr  Audubon  Jr  High  S< 


rl990  Ford 


B) 

"  Evebm  M  asst  Dr  Ealph  E  Crelg  hl339  E 
14 1st  (EC) 

I’  P  J  driver  Herkner  Co  Inc  r  Dover  O 
"  Fannie  rl0511  Amor  av  apt  4 
11  Fannie  confr  2655  E  55th  h2653  do  apt  1 
"  FanDje^ M  (wld  Erwin  L)  hl2588  Cedar  rd 

"  Fay  L  lnstr  College  for  Women  WBU  rl0607 
Helena  av 

'I  Flora  I  wid  John)  mach  opr  h663  E  115th 
M  Florence  hS902  Madison  av 
!!  g!or0nc6  a°ct  rl 2927  StClalr  av  NE  apt  12 
Florence  sten  Ailing  &  Cory  Co  rl921  E  85th 
aot  6 

’  Florence  Mrs  h8592  Clark  av 

^TcaUe^d9  1^1'^  *“““  °°  ^166 
11  Forhe3i3®  wei84thV<>)  SlSmD  Marbad  Mot<>rSls 

»  .  1 1  —  hi,  _ 


Part  of  a  Page  from  a  City  Directory 

Showing  alphabetic  list  of  the  names  of  persons  and  business  concerns  with  their 
addresses. 


The  Telephone  Directory.  See  Chapter  XV. 

Special  Directories.  The  names  of  persons  in  the  various  occu¬ 
pations  and  industries  are  published  in  special  directories,  such 
as  those  covering  banking,  manufacturing,  corporations,  part¬ 
nerships,  law  firms,  advertising  specialists,  etc.  These  direc¬ 
tories  also  may  be  found  in  large  libraries. 
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“Who’s  Who.”  The  “Who’s  Who”  reference  books,  published 
annually,  contain  a  fairly  complete  list  of  biographies  of  promi¬ 
nent  persons  in  all  fields  of  endeavor.  Among  the  best-known 

of  these  publications 
are:  the  original  Brit¬ 
ish  “Who’s  Who,” 
which  contains  biog¬ 
raphies  of  prominent 
contemporary  British 
people  all  over  the 
world;  the  “Who’s 
Who  in  America,” 
with  biographies  of 
prominent  living 
Americans;  “Qui  Etes- 
Vous?”  the  French; 
and  “Wer  Ist’s?”  the 
German.  There  are 
various  others,  among 
which  is  “Who’s  Who 
in  American  Educa¬ 
tion,”  a  biographical 
dictionary  of  eminent  living  educators  in  the  United  States. 

Financial  Rating  Books  and  Directories.  A  mercantile  agency, 
such  as  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  publishes  and  sells  its  financial 
information  service  in  this  way:  A  large  credit-rating  book  is 
lent  to  the  subscriber  when  he  buys  the  service;  it  shows  the 
financial  standing  of  each  firm,  listed.  (See  Chapter  III  for 
further  information.)  There  are  several  companies  that  issue 
investment  manuals  and  directories  giving  the  financial  history 
and  current  standing  of  each  concern  listed.  Most  of  them  are 
yearly  volumes,  but  a  monthly  service  may  be  had  if  desired. 


DEWEY 

DEWEY,  Henry  Sweetser,  lawyer  See  VoL 
VII  (1912-13). 

DEWEY ,  J ohn,  univ.  prof. ;  6.  Burlington,  Vt., 
Oct.  20,  1859;  s.  Archibald  S.  and  Lucina  A.  (Rich) 
D.;  A.B.,  U.  of  Vt.,  1879;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
U.,  1884;  LL.D.,  U.  of  Wis.,  1904,  U.  of  Vt.,  1910, 
Peking  Nat.  U.,  1920;  m.  Alice  Chipman,  of  Fenton, 
Mich.,  July  28,  1886;  children — Fred’k  A.,  Evelyn, 
Morris  (dec.),  Lucy  A.,  Gordon  (dec.),  Jane  U.,  Sa- 
bino  L.  (adopted).  Instr.  and  asst.  prof,  philosophy, 
U.  of  Mich.,  1884-88;  prof,  philosophy,  II.  of  Minn., 
1888-89,  U.  of  Mich.,  1889-94;  prof,  and  head  dept, 
philosophy,  1894-1904,  dir.  Sch.  of  Edn.,  1902-04,  U. 
of  Chicago;  prof,  philosophy  since  1904,  Columbia  U. 
Mem.  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences,  American  Psychol. 
Assn,  (pres.,  1899-1900),  Am.  Philos.  Soc.  (pres.  1905- 
06).  Clubs:  MacDowell,  City.  Author:  Psychology, 
1886;  Leibnitz,  1888;  Critical  Theory  of  Ethics, 
1894;  Study  of  Ethics,  1894;  Psychology  of  Number, 
1894;  School  and  Society,  1899;  Studies  in  Logical 
Theory,  1903;  How  to  Think,  1909;  Influence  of 
Darwin  on  Philosophy,  and  Other  Essays,  1910;  Ger¬ 
man  Philosophy  and  Politics,  1915;  Democracy  and 
Education,  1916;  Reconstruction  in  Philosophy, 
1920;  Human  Nature  and  Conduct,  1922;  Experi¬ 
ence  and  Nature,  1925.  Home:  2880  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y 

DEWEY,  Lyster  Hoxie,  botanist;  b.  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mioh.,  Mar.  14,  1865,  s.  Francis  Asbury  and 
Harriet  (Smith)  D.,  B.S.,  Mich.  Agrl.  Coll,  1888; 
Etta  Conkling,  of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  Aug. 


Part  of  a  Page  from  “Who’s  Who’ 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  dictionary? 

2.  Of  what  use  is  a  thesaurus? 

3.  What  topics  are  covered  in  the  average  encyclopedia  ? 

4.  What  type  of  information  does  the  World  Almanac  contain? 

5.  When  was  the  last  census  of  the  United  States  made?  Were 
your  state,  county,  and  town  included? 

6.  Describe  a  city  directory. 

7.  Give  all  the  information  you  can  about  the  arrangement  and 
contents  of  your  local  telephone  directory. 

8.  Do  different  occupations  and  industries  have  their  own  direc¬ 
tories?  Why? 

9.  When  should  you  consult  “Who’s  Who”? 

10.  In  what  book  are  credit  ratings  of  various  business  concerns 
and  individuals  in  business  listed? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Examine  a  large  dictionary  and  list  its  various  sections. 

2.  Examine  an  encyclopedia.  What  is  its  exact  name?  How  many 
j  volumes  in  it  ?  How  many  people  helped  to  compile  it  ? 

j  3.  By  referring  to  the  1930  Census  or  some  geography  or  atlas, 
state  the  population  of  your  town  or  city. 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  city  directory  and  the  tele- 
j  phone  directory  of  the  same  city? 

5.  By  referring  to  Chapter  III,  describe  a  credit-rating  book. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

81.  Sources  of  Information 

To  find  the  information  required,  refer  to  several  of  the  following 
i  sources :  the  dictionary,  encyclopedia,  your  local  city  directory,  and 
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your  telephone  directory.  Discuss  the  subject  with  your  parents 
and  friends. 

a.  On  a  sheet  of  paper,  write  the  names  of  a  lawyer,  an  educator, 
and  a  doctor  who  have  achieved  national  or  international  reputa¬ 
tion;  also  list  an  outstanding  event  connected  with  the  professional 
life  of  each. 

b.  Rearrange  the  following  words  in  dictionary  order.  A  sug¬ 
gested  method  is  to  write  each  word  on  a  separate  card  or  slip  of 
paper,  always  using  your  best  handwriting;  then  sort  the  cards  into 
alphabetic  order,  from  which  you  may  write  the  complete  list  of 


words. 

business 

brotherhood 

boundary 

battery 

bushel 

broker 

board  of  trade 

bacteria 

bush 

breakfast 

blackboard 

board 

Burmese 

blue  print 

blotter 

bill 

bulletin 

Brazil 

banker 

benzine 

bond 

bookkeeping 

bid 

beneficiary 

c.  Secure  copies  of  three  different  magazines.  Write  the  name 
of  each  magazine  on  a  line  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  Supply 
the  proper  information  for  each  magazine  according  to  the  items 
listed  below; 

Month  and  year  of  copy 
Number  of  pages  of  reading  matter 
Number  of  pages  of  advertising 
Number  of  ads  for  women’s  apparel 
Number  of  ads  for  men’s  apparel 


82.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 
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83.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 


a.  The  following  data  are  taken  from  a  certain  city  directory.  Find 
the  correct  figures  for  those  missing  below. 


(1)  Population  of  city  .  900,429  100% 

Native-born  .  xxxx  74.4% 

Foreign-born  .  xxxx  25.6% 

(2)  Number  of  families  .  221,502 

Persons  per  family  .  3.7 

Total  number  living  in  families .  xxxx 


(3)  Dwellings  .  145,601  100% 

One-family  .  100,684  xx% 

Two-family  .  33,782  xx% 

Apartments  .  11,135  xx% 


(4)  Building  permits  (one  year): 

City  proper . 3,608  permits  Value,  $8,928,250 

Average  value  per 
permit . $xxxx 

13  suburbs . 1,309  permits  Value,  $2,977,691 

Average  value  per 
permit . $xxxx 


T  otal  Percentage 

No.  of  of 

(5)  Educational  Facilities  in  the  County:  Students  Students 

Baldwin-Wallace  College  .  597  xx% 

Western  Reserve  University  .  9,847  xx% 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science .  700  xx% 

John  Carroll  University  .  525  xx% 

Public  schools  (288  buildings  in  county)..  208,201  xx% 

Parochial  schools  (137  buildings  in 
county)  .  51,681  xx% 


Total .  xxxx  100% 

b.  What  was  the  population  of  your  city  in  1920?  in  1930?  What 
jwas  the  percentage  of  gain  or  loss?  If  your  town  continues  to  gain 
|  (or  lose)  at  the  same  rate,  what  will  be  its  population  in  1940? 


Chapter  XV 


FILING  AND  INDEXING 
Topic  i.  Kinds  of  Filing 

fWhat  Is  a  System  of  Filing?  Any  method 
of  classifying  and  arranging  things  for  ready 
^  and  convenient  reference,  on  shelves,  in 
boxes  or  folders,  or  between  covers,  may  be 
termed  a  filing  system.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  dictionary  is  a  printed  filing 
system  for  words  arranged  alphabetically.  Directories  are  fil¬ 
ing  systems  for  names  of  individuals  and  business  firms;  public 
libraries  are  filing  places  for  books,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  ;  museums  are  the  filing  places  for  art,  and  for  historical 
and  scientific  materials.  The  term  filing,  however,  is  usually 
employed  to  designate  methods  of  keeping  letters  and  records 
in  offices.  The  first  essential  is  to  choose  the  system  best  suited 
to  the  particular  need.  Trying  to  find  improperly  filed  ma¬ 
terial  is  like  trying  to  walk  blindfolded. 

Early  Filing  Systems.  After  man  invented  writing,  he  began 
making  permanent  records  on  stone,  and  walls  of  caves.  As 
far  back  as  2600  B.C.,  the  rulers  and  officials  of  the  Chaldean- 
Babylonian  Empire  kept  clay  records  of  sales,  hiring  labor, 
lending  money,  and  important  law  decisions.  (See  page  544  for 
picture  of  ancient  tablets  containing  a  mortgage  and  note.) 

Storing  clay  tablets  required  much  space  and  was  incon¬ 
venient,  so  it  was  discontinued  after  papyrus  was  introduced. 
The  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  used  as  writing  material  the  pith  of 
papyrus,  a  native  plant,  pressed  into  flat  sheets.  All  important 
records  upon  papyrus  were  preserved  by  sealing  them  in  earth¬ 
enware  jars  or  metal  cylinders. 
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Spike  or  Spindle  File 


Development  of 
Filing.  When  early 
traders  and  mer¬ 
chants  wished  to  pre¬ 
serve  records,  they 
placed  them  in  great 
wooden  chests  or  iron 
strong  boxes.  Today, 
manufacturing  and 
filing  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  to  such  a 
scientific  point  that, 
through  modern 

equipment,  we  can  have  both  safe  preservation  and  perfect 
ease  in  finding  material  that  has  been  filed. 

An  early  device  was  the  spindle  file  placed  on  a  desk  or  wall. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  spindle,  or  spike,  on  which  bills  or  letters 
were  impaled,  and  is  still  used  in  newspaper  offices  for  copy  or 
proof.  It  provides  a  place  to  hold  letters,  but  the  removal  of  all 
is  necessary  to  arrange  them;  if  one  sheet  is  wanted,  it  must  be 
torn  off  or  all  the  papers  over  it  removed. 

The  Shannon  file,  with  two  curved  spindles,  brought  im¬ 
provement  over  the  single  spindle  file.  It  opens  at  the  top  and 
the  spindles  fit  into  holes  in  the  paper.  The  spindles  are  arched 

at  the  top,  so  that 
if* Y'  H  the  papers  may 
be  turned  over 
and  still  lie  flat. 
It  will  not  hold 
many  papers,  but 
it  keeps  them  flat  and  is 
useful  for  such  work  as 
taking  inventories. 


Shannon  File 
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The  Shannon  file  is  mounted  on  a  board.  The  spindles  each 
have  an  arch  near  the  top,  and  are  separated  just  below  the 
turn.  When  opened,  the  arches  may  be  swung  outward.  After 
papers  are  punched,  they  are  slipped  over  the  upright  posts  and 
the  arches  closed.  The  papers  are  held  securely.  The  Shannon 
file  is  used  in  factories,  in  shipping  rooms,  and  in  hospitals,  by 
those  who  must  write  while  standing,  or  who  have  to  carry 
papers  from  one  place  to  another. 


The  box  file  is  one 
that  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cardboard  par¬ 
titions,  each  usually 
provided  with  a  tab 
on  which  is  written 
a  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  The  front  and 
sometimes  the  top  of 
this  type  of  file  are 
hinged.  It  is  often 
constructed  of  heavy 
cardboard.  It  opens 
somewhat  like  a 
book,  and  is  designed 
for  S^-by-H-inch  letters.  This  was  really  the  first  type  of  sys¬ 
tematic  alphabetic  file.  Correspondence  from  and  carbon  copies 
of  letters  written  to  a  firm  whose  name  begins  with  the  letter  A 
are  filed  under  the  letter  A,  and  correspondence  from  and  to  a 
firm  whose  name  begins  with  B  is  filed  under  that  letter,  and 
so  on.  The  box  file  is  popular  with  housewives,  for  filing  bills, 
receipts,  and  similar  papers  relating  to  home  management,  and 
with  students  for  filing  themes,  clippings,  and  other  material. 

The  bellows  or  partition  file  is  similar  to  a  box  file.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  paper,  with  each  section,  or  fold,  marked  by  a  letter 


Box  File 
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Bellows  File 


of  the  alphabet.  It  is 
usually  an  alphabetic 
file,  although  the  di¬ 
visions  may  be  num¬ 
bered  from  one  to 
thirty,  and  is  used 
for  filing  papers  that 
must  be  referred  to 
often  or  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

The  flat,  or  hori-  I 

zontal,  file  is  a  box  ^ 

i  file  laid  flat — simply  ; — ™ ^ 

|  a  drawer  of  proper  Bellows  File 

dimensions  to  hold 

814-by-n-inch  paper.  The  ordinary  flat,  or  horizontal,  file  is 
about  4  inches  thick.  In  it  are  cardboard  divisions  like  those  in 
a  box  file.  There  is  a  compressor — a  bar 
operated  by  a  spring — that  presses  upon 
and  keeps  the  papers  flat.  It  is  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  box  file,  because  the  flat  file 
drawers  are  fitted  into  cabinets  of  various 
sizes.  The  difficulty  in  using  the  flat  file 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  drawer  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  cabinet  for  access  to  the 
papers;  therefore,  it  is  not  time-saving  or 
practical. 

The  Vertical  File.  By  observing  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  of  the  different 
kinds  of  files,  you  will  see  that  papers  filed 
horizontally,  one  on  top  of  another,  in 

Papers  are  filed  in  each  drawers  or  on  shelves  are  far  less  accessible 
drawer  the  same  as  m  a  ,  ,  r .  .  . 

box  file.  than  those  hied  vertically,  one  back  of  the 
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other  on  edge.  The 
vertical  file  has  come 
into  use  because  it 
combines  speed  and 
accuracy  in  both  fil¬ 
ing  and  finding. 

At  the  end  of  each 
drawer  of  a  vertical 
file  is  a  compressor, 
or  “follow  back,”  a 
movable  partition 
that  keeps  the  papers 
in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Cabinets  have 
been  designed  with 
drawers  ranging  in 
size  from  those  hold- 
Vertical  Filing  Cabinets  ing  3'by-5-inch  cards 

and  Open  Drawer  (like  those  used  in 

library  card  cata¬ 
logues)  to  drawers  large  enough  to  hold  business  correspon¬ 
dence  paper  of  the  largest  size. 

The  Visible  File.  The  vertical  file  is  the  type  that  can  be 
made  a  visible  file.  Cardboard  or  metal  partitions,  called  guides, 
are  used,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  a  projecting  tab  hav¬ 
ing  a  letter  or  number  on  it.  The  correspondence  stands  upon 
edge  behind  each  proper  guide.  Thus,  when  a  drawer  is 
opened,  hundreds  of  letters  are  immediately  available  because 
each  can  be  located  by  the  visible  guides. 

Kinds  of  Papers  and  Records  to  Be  Filed.  Papers  to  be  filed 
may  be  grouped  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Correspondence 
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2.  Legal  documents 

3.  Accounting  forms  and  records: 

a.  Invoices  c.  Canceled  checks 

b.  Purchase  orders  d.  Vouchers 

4.  Circulars  (catalogues,  price  lists,  drawings,  and  booklets) 

5.  Card  records 


I 


I 

I 

Hi 

B 


In  filing  the  above  kinds  of  papers  and  records,  two  prob¬ 
lems  arise:  the  first  has  to  do  with  the  type  of  equipment  to 
install;  and  the  second,  with  the  method  to  be  used  in  filing 
each  kind  of  paper  and  record. 


Kinds  of  Filing  Equipment  to  Be  Used.  The  most  important 
factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  filing  equipment  or  cabi¬ 
nets  are: 


1.  Durability  must  be  considered,  because  most  filing  equipment 
is  used  a  long  time.  Metal  cabinets  have  the  preference. 

2.  Safety  from  fire  is  usually  assured  if  the  metal  cabinet  has 
passed  some 

standard  fire 
test  and  has 
the  approval 
of  such  an  or- 


the  Under¬ 
writers’  Lab¬ 
oratories. 

3.  Adapta¬ 
bility  becomes 
important 
when  the 
business 
grows  or  ex¬ 
pands.  It  is 
preferable  to 


A  Modern  Filing  Department 

As  a  business  grows,  an  adequate  filing  department  becomes 
more  and  more  important. 
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keep  the  filing  equipment  uniform,  as  the  use  of  different  types  of 
filing  systems  in  the  same  office  hinders  both  filing  and  finding, 
and  sometimes  results  in  unattractive  appearance.  The  best  policy  is 
to  decide  as  early  as  practicable  on  a  type  of  unit,  adding  similar 
units  as  additional  filing  space  is  needed. 

4.  Convenience  also  is  essential;  for  example,  a  card  file  of  the 
tub  variety  may  be  the  most  convenient  and  economical  because  it 
permits  the  worker  to  remain  seated  and  yet  reach  trays  holding 
from  10,000  to  20,000  cards.  This  may  be  far  more  convenient  and 
speedy  than  having  the  worker  stand  before  filing  cabinets  and  try 
to  write  while  filing  and  looking  up  material. 

5.  Price  ought  to  be  the  last  factor  considered,  because  it  pays  to 

have  good,  dur¬ 
able,  and  conveni¬ 
ent  filing  equip¬ 
ment;  any  loss  of 
time  resulting 
from  poor  equip¬ 
ment  means  that 
less  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  the 
worker. 


Practical  Secretarial  School 


6  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  T.  KcKyler,  Prin. 


McMyler,  H. 


Chicago,  Ill. 

Practical  Secretarial  School 


Chatfield,  Mildred 


Chicago,.  Ill. 

Teacher,  Practical  Secretarial  School 


Secretaries 

192 

Practical  Secretarial  School 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Supplies.  In 

addition  to  cabi¬ 
nets,  there  must 
be  supplies,  such 
as  guides,  fold¬ 
ers,  tab  signals, 
and  cards  for  in¬ 
dexing,  cross-ref¬ 
erence,  and  nota¬ 
tions. 

Cards.  Index 
cards  are  used  in 


Cards  Typed  for  Numeric  Filing 
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the  catalogue 
hie  in  the  lo¬ 
cal  library. 

On  them  is 
printed,  typed, 
or  written  the 
proper  infor¬ 
mation.  In 
business,  index 
cards  are  used 
for  almost  any 
subject  or  list 
of  names. 

C r  o  ss-refer- 
ence  cards  are 
used  when 
there  are  two 
hies,  one  by 
alphabet  and 
one  by  subject. 

See  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 


A  Folder 

All  papers  from,  to,  or  about,  one  person,  firm,  concern,  or 
subject  are  brought  together  in  folders. 


Folders.  These  aids  to  hling  are  made  of  heavy  paper,  folded 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  They  are  made  a 
jlittle  larger  than  business-letter  paper.  There  are:  (i)  straight- 
ledge  folders  without  tabs,  and  (2)  folders  with  tabs.  The  fold¬ 
ers  are  used  to  hold  correspondence  with  one  person  or  hrm; 
they  keep  the  letters  upright  and  separate  from  others.  The 
name  of  the  person  or  hrm  or  a  number  may  be  placed  on 
the  tab,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  drawer  is  opened. 
Folders  are  hied  behind  the  proper  guides. 

Guides.  These  are  made  of  heavy  cardboard  or  of  thin  metal 
sheets  that  ht  across  the  hie  drawer.  They  are  cut  so  that  a 
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tab,  or  projection,  stands  above  the  top  edge.  The  tabs  are 
staggered ,  or  arranged  so  that  each  is  clearly  visible  behind  the 
other.  Some  guides  are  cut  so  that  three,  others  so  that  five, 
tabs  may  be  seen  at  one  time.  The  tabs  are  lettered  or  num¬ 
bered  and  the  material  is  filed  back  of  the  guides. 

Tab  Signals.  It  often  happens  that  certain  information  is 
wanted  from  a  file  that  is  not  set  up  to  give  that  information. 
Small  metal  tab  signals,  clips,  or  colored  flags  may  be  clipped 
to  the  tops  of  cards  or  folders  to  indicate  certain  data.  A  red 
signal  on  cards,  for  instance,  may  be  used  to  indicate  boys  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  in  a  certain  file,  and  blue  signals,  girls  of  that 
age.  A  yellow  signal  may  be  used  to  indicate  those  in  the  senior 
class  in  a  file  containing  cards  of  all  pupils  in  your  school. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  filing? 

2.  How  did  filing  develop  ? 

3.  Describe  a  spindle  file  and  mention  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages.  Is  it  used  for  permanent  or  temporary  records?  Why? 

4.  What  is  a  Shannon  file  and  for  what  is  it  commonly  used? 

5.  Describe  a  box  file  and  outline  its  uses. 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  box  file  and  a  bellows  file? 

7.  Compare  the  flat,  or  horizontal,  file  with  the  vertical  file. 

8.  In  selecting  filing  equipment,  which  is  the  most  important: 
durability,  adaptability,  or  convenience?  Why? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  guides  and  folders?  Which 
stand  behind  the  others  in  a  file  ? 

10.  What  are  the  reasons  for  using  tab  signals,  index  cards,  and 
cross-reference  cards? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Name  the  most  common  things  that  the  average  person  files 
in  his  home  filing  system. 

2.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  box  file  for  use 
in  the  home. 
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3.  Mention  the  advantages  of  the  vertical  and  visible  file. 

4.  State  the  kinds  of  important  papers  and  records  that  should 
be  filed. 

5.  Briefly  describe  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  selecting  filing 
equipment,  and  list  the  necessary  supplies. 


Topic  2.  Indexing 

Indexing.  When  a  file  has  become  filled  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  folders,  it  would  be  very  confusing  if  the  folders  were 
not  arranged  according  to  some  definite  system.  Correspond¬ 
ence  usually  must  be  located  quickly. 

Rules  for  Alphabetic  Indexing.  Alphabetic  indexing  means 
the  arrangement  of  names,  either  of  persons,  firms,  places, 
things,  or  subjects,  in  alphabetic  order.  It  is  only  by  proper 
indexing  that  the  filing  and  finding  of  correspondence  or  other 
material  can  be  rapid  and  accurate.  There  are  a  number  of 
important  but  simple  rules  to  remember. 

Personal  names  are  indexed  in  strict  alphabetic  order  to  the 
last  letter  of  the  name.  The  surname  is  considered  first,  then 
the  given  names  or  first  initial,  then  the  middle  name  or  middle 
initial. 


As  Written 
i  C.  D.  Smith 
1  C.  H.  Smith 
!  John  Smith 
Will  Smith 
.  William  Smith 


As  Indexed 
Smith,  C.  D. 
Smith,  C.  H. 
Smith,  John 
Smith,  Will 
Smith,  William 


When  the  surnames  are  identical,  initials  always  precede 
given  names  because  they  are  considered  as  whole  words. 


As  Written 

J.  D.  Smith 
I  John  Smith 


As  Indexed 
Smith,  J.  D. 
Smith,  John 
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As  Written 
John  D.  Smith  (Jr.) 
John  D.  Smith  (Sr.) 
Miss  L.  Smith 
Mrs.  Laura  Smith 


As  Indexed 
Smith,  John  D.  (Jr.) 
Smith,  John  D.  (Sr.) 
Smith,  L.  (Miss) 
Smith,  Laura  (Mrs.) 


When  names  are  abbreviated,  they  are  indexed  as  if  the 
names  were  spelled  out  in  full. 


As  Written 
Geo.  Smith 
Gertrude  Smith 
Will  Smith 
Wm.  Smith 
Willis  Smith 


As  Indexed 

Smith,  George 
Smith,  Gertrude 
Smith,  Will 
Smith,  William 
Smith,  Willis 


Names  beginning  with  Me,  Mac,  D’,  and  O'  are  indexed 
alphabetically  and  as  though  they  were  words. 


As  Written 
J.  K.  MacKenzie 
J.  K.  McKenzie 
Fred  O’Dell 
Martha  Odell 
Meta  O’Dell 


As  Indexed 
MacKenzie,  J.  K. 
McKenzie,  J.  K. 
O’Dell,  Fred 
Odell,  Martha 
O’Dell,  Meta 


Titles  and  other  designations,  such  as  Dr.,  Col.,  Jr.,  Sr.,  Miss , 
Mrs.,  Prof.,  etc.  are  disregarded  in  indexing,  but  are  written  in 
parentheses  at  the  end  of  the  name. 


As  Written 
Dr.  Scott  R.  Smith 
Col.  Stephen  Smith 
Stephen  A.  Smith  (Jr.) 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Smythe 
Professor  David  M.  Smythe 


As  Indexed 
Smith,  Scott  R.  (Dr.) 
Smith,  Stephen  (Col.) 
Smith,  Stephen  A.  (Jr.) 
Smythe,  D.  M.  (Mrs.) 
Smythe,  David  M.  (Prof.) 


Abbreviations,  such  as  Ft.,  Mt.,  and  St.,  are  treated  as  if 
spelled  Fort,  Mount,  and  Saint. 
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As  Written 

Ft.  Wadsworth  Book  Company 
Ft.  Worth  Leather  Company 
Mt.  Ranier  Inn 


As  Indexed 

Fort  Wadsworth  Book  Company 
Fort  Worth  Leather  Company 
Mount  Ranier  Inn 


Hyphenated  personal  names  are  indexed  alphabetically, 
under  the  first  part  of  the  name,  as  if  both  parts  were  one  name. 


As  Written  As  Indexed 

William  G.  Stanley  Stanley,  William  G. 

George  Stanley-Brown  Stanley-Brown,  George 


Foreign  names  commencing  with  da,  de,  del,  di,  du,  la,  le, 
van,  von,  etc.,  are  indexed  alphabetically  as  they  are  spelled. 
The  prefix  is  considered  as  part  of  the  name. 


As  Written 
George  de  la  Marco 
Stephen  de  Marca 
Grant  La  Forge 
May  von  Stephen 


As  Indexed 
De  la  Marco,  George 
De  Marca,  Stephen 
La  Forge,  Grant 
Von  Stephen,  May 


In  alphabeting  company,  or  firm,  names,  arrange  them  with 
the  surname  first,  then  the  given  name  or  first  initial,  middle 
name  or  middle  initial,  and  lastly  with  the  remainder  of  the 


name,  as  Bros.,  Company,  or 

As  Written 
A.  B.  Smith 

A.  B.  Smith  &  Company 
Alton  B.  Smith 
Walter  Smith  &  Son 
Warner  Smith  &  Bros. 

Smith  &  Co. 

The  A.  B.  Smythe  Co. 

Some  words,  such  as  a,  an, 
garded  in  filing. 


Ltd. 

As  Indexed 
Smith,  A.  B. 

Smith,  A.  B.  &  Company 
Smith,  Alton  B. 

Smith,  Walter  &  Son 
Smith,  Warner  &  Bros. 

Smith  &  Co. 

Smythe,  A.  B.  Co. 

and,  of,  for,  and  the,  are  disre- 
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As  Written 

The  Bree  Thornberg  Coal  Company 
Mason,  The  Clothier 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor 


As  Indexed 

Thornberg,  Bree  Coal  Company, 
The 

Mason,  Clothier 
Little  Sisters  Poor 


Names  written  in  the  singular  possessive  case  {’s)  are  filed 
as  though  the  s  were  not  there.  Names  written  in  the  plural 
possessive  case  (/)  are  filed  as  they  are  spelled. 


As  Written 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Girls’  Club 
Girls’  Trade  School 
Chas.  R.  Smith 
Smith’s  Clothing  Store 
Smith  and  Cole’s  Shop 


As  Indexed 
Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 

Girls’  Club 
Girls’  Trade  School 
Smith,  Chas.  R. 

Smith’s  Clothing  Store 
Smith  and  Cole’s  Shop 


Subdivisions,  departments,  bureaus,  and  offices  of  Federal, 
state,  county,  or  city  governments  are  indexed  under  the  name 
of  the  government  first. 

As  Written  As  Indexed 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  United  States,  Commerce 
State  of  New  York  (Dept,  of) 

Department  of  Education,  New  York,  State  of 

New  York  State  New  York,  State  of,  Education 

(Dept,  of) 


The  same  names  with  different  addresses  are  filed  according 
to  the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  the  towns  and  states. 

As  Written  As  Indexed 

Rock  Oil  Company,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Rock  Oil  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rock  Oil  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Rock  Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Rock  Oil  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala. 


Same  as  under 
“As  Written” 
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Alphabetic  Arrangement.  You  have  observed  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  names  of  subscribers  in  the  telephone  directory 
according  to  alphabetic  arrangement;  it  applies  also  in  alpha¬ 
betic  filing. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  indexing? 

2.  How  are  personal  names  arranged  in  an  alphabetic  index? 

3.  When  names  are  abbreviated,  how  are  they  indexed? 

4.  Explain  how  names  are  alphabeted  that  have  titles  such  as 
Dr.,  Jr.,  Mrs.,  and  Prof. 

5.  How  are  abbreviations,  such  as  Ft.,  Mt.,  and  St.,  indexed  ? 

|  6.  Foreign  names  commencing  with  de,  del,  la,  van,  and  von, 

,  are  indexed  alphabetically  in  what  way  ? 
i  7.  How  are  company  and  firm  names  alphabeted  ? 

8.  How  are  words,  such  as  and,  of,  for,  and  the,  considered  in 
!  filing? 

9.  What  is  the  difference  in  filing  names  in  the  singular  posses- 
jsive  case  and  those  in  the  plural  possessive  case? 

10.  Divisions,  departments,  and  offices  of  institutions  that  are  part 
jof  the  Federal,  state,  county,  or  city  governments  are  indexed  in 
Swhat  way  in  the  alphabetic  method? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  advantages  of  indexing  names  of  individuals,  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  and  institutions. 

2.  List  the  following  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
Appear  as  indexed:  N.  D.  Mathews,  Neil  C.  Mathews,  C.  G. 
Mathews,  N.  W.  Mathews. 

3.  Arrange  the  following  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
appear  in  an  alphabetic  index:  Benj.  Brown,  A.  Brown,  John 
Brown  &  Bros.,  Brown  &  Company,  Wm.  Brown,  Walter  Brown 
Sc  Son,  B.  Brown  &  Company. 

4.  Rewrite  the  following  in  proper  alphabetic  order:  The  Chas. 
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Clark  Seed  Store,  Inc.;  Brown,  The  Hatter;  The  Style  Shop  for 
Men;  The  Society  for  Savings. 

5.  Rearrange  the  following  in  alphabetic  order: 

Brown’s  Music  Store;  The  Stenographers’  Club;  Boy  Scouts; 
Boys’  Agricultural  College;  Brown’s  Business  College;  Brown  & 
Brown;  Brown  Bros.;  The  B.  Brown  Magazine  Subscription 
Agency. 

Topic  3.  Methods  of  Filing 

Preparing  Material  for  Filing.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
placing  material  that  has  no  value  in  the  files.  Whatever  is  of 
value,  however,  must  be  carefully  prepared,  so  that  it  can  be 
filed  in  the  right  place.  Someone  must  read  the  paper  or  letter 
to  be  filed.  Several  names  may  be  mentioned,  but  the  letter 
itself  can  be  filed  in  only  one  place  and  under  one  name.  In 
order  to  find  this  letter,  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  it  from 
several  different  angles.  If  it  refers  to  a  specific  subject,  a  cross 
reference  under  that  subject  heading  may  be  made.  If  it  refers 
to  some  other  concern  or  to  customers,  cross-reference  cards 
under  the  other  names  may  be  made.  In  other  words,  the  letter 
itself  can  be  located  by  such  means  from  several  sources. 

The  following  pro¬ 
cedure  is  observed  in 
preparing  material 
for  the  files.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustra¬ 
tions  will  help  to 
show  what  is  done. 

1.  Release  for  Fil¬ 
ing.  Correspondence 
or  other  matter  is  re¬ 
leased  to  the  filing 
department  in  many 
ways.  The  best  plan 
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is  for  the  person  who  takes  care  of  the  contents  of  a  letter  to 
draw  lines  through  those  portions  of  it  that  have  received 
attention.  Where  two  or  more  subjects  are  mentioned  in  one 
letter,  making  it  necessary  to  pass  the  letter  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  or  persons,  this  release  system  makes  it  possible  to  show 
a  release  from  all  concerned;  it  fixes  responsibility  and  indi¬ 
cates  who  has  given  attention  to  the  letters. 


2.  Reading.  While  the  file  clerk  cannot  take  the  time  to  read 
everything  that  is  sent  to  him  for  filing,  he  should  develop  the 
ibility  to  check  material  at  a  brief  glance  to  see  that  it  has  been 
cully  released  for  the  files  and  to  note  any  further  details  that 
jiave  a  bearing  on  the  manner  of  filing. 

3.  Indexing.  Careful  reading  determines  the  caption  or  clas¬ 
sification.  Inasmuch  as  several  names  may  be  mentioned  in  the 
etter,  it  must  be  decided  by  which  name  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
equested. 

4.  Coding.  By  drawing  a  line  under  a  word  or  phrase  to 
Indicate  the  classification  or  index  caption,  a  letter  or  other 

aterial  is  coded.  This  process  is  a  part  of  careful  indexing.  A 
properly  coded  letter  will  always  go  back  to  the  same  place  in 
[he  file.  Coding  results  in  writing  the  title,  subject,  or  number 
n  each  piece  of  matter  to  be  filed. 

5.  Sorting.  All  correspondence  for  filing  should  be  indexed 
nd  cross-referenced,  and  a  follow-up  record  made  for  it.  In 
•rder  to  accomplish  this  accurately  and  rapidly,  a  set  of  guides, 
ailed  a  sorter,  is  used.  These  guides  are  lettered  the  same  as 

e  first  guide  in  each  drawer  of  the  file.  The  sorter  keeps  the 
Material  arranged  alphabetically  and  any  letter  can  be  located, 
ven  before  it  is  filed. 

!  6.  Cross-Reference.  Although  a  piece  of  correspondence  can 
e  filed  in  only  one  place,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  it  several 
udexing  captions.  All  of  these  captions  are  considered  when 
lai  le  material  is  ready  for  filing.  The  most-likely-to-be-called-for 
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writer  indicates  (usually  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the 
letter)  the  date  he  wishes  it  re¬ 
turned.  A  follow-up  slip  is  made 
out  and  placed  in  a  follow-up  file 
arranged  by  months  and  days. 
The  letter  is  filed  in  the  place  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  coding.  When  the 
day  arrives  for  the  return  of  this 
letter,  it  is  taken  from  the  file  and, 
in  place  of  the  letter,  the  follow¬ 
up  slip  goes  in  the  correspondence 
file.  Thus,  a  record  of  the  entire 
matter  is  kept  in  the  file. 


caption  is  selected  first; 
then,  the  next  most 
likely,  which  is  marked 
for  cross-reference.  (See 
the  cross-reference  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.) 

7 .  Follow-up.  It  often 
happens  that  letters 
must  be  returned  to  the 
writer  or  correspondent 
for  further  attention  at 
some  future  time.  When 
this  is  necessary,  the 
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Alphabetic  Filing.  The  most  commonly  used  method  of  fil¬ 
ing  correspondence  and  card  records  is  according  to  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  In  some  filing  cabinets,  there  are  twenty-six 
guides,  one  for  each  letter.  In  the  one  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration,  practically  every  one  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  is  subdivided  several  times.  This  more  minute  subdivision 
facilitates  reference,  for  if  all  names  beginning  with  a  certain 
letter  were  placed  in  the  same  folder,  it  would  take  much 
longer  to  locate  a  particular  name.  The  alphabetic  method  is 
simply  a  new  use  of  the  old  alphabetic  arrangement  of  words 
in  the  dictionary. 

The  illustration  on  page  358,  with  is  many  details,  shows 
a  vertical  file  of  letters  arranged  alphabetically.  In  this 
drawer  is  shown  a  series  of  heavy  cardboard  alphabetic  guides 
for  the  letters  “A”  to  “F,”  inclusive.  Other  guides,  from  “G” 
to  “Z,”  will  be  found  in  other  drawers  of  the  cabinet.  Back 
of  each  guide  are  a  number  of  manila  folders  holding  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  first  folder  shows  the  name,  Adams,  Ernest  R., 
written  plainly  across  the  top  of  the  tab  that  shows  above  the 
guides.  In  this  folder  will  be  found  all  the  letters  Mr.  Adams 
has  written  to  the  firm  and  carbon  copies  of  the  firm’s  letters 
to  him. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  out  a  folder  for  each  correspon¬ 
dent  unless  there  is  considerable  correspondence  with  him.  A 
miscellaneous  folder  for  matter  from  inactive  correspondents  is 
placed  in  each  proper  section  of  the  file. 

Procedures  to  Follow  in  Filing  and  Finding  Letters.  In  filing 
a  letter  by  the  alphabetic  method,  the  proper  alphabetic  guide 
must  be  located  first.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  letter  from 
Brightman  &  Company  to  file.  First,  the  guide  Br  must  be  lo¬ 
cated.  Then  the  proper  location  for  a  Brightman  &  Company 
folder  in  the  Br  section  must  be  checked  to  find  out  if  an 
individual  folder  has  been  made  out  for  this  firm.  If  not,  the 
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letter  is  placed  in  the  miscellaneous  Br  folder,  in  alphabetic 
order.  If  there  are  several  letters  under  Brightman  &  Com¬ 
pany,  the  one  with  the  latest  date  should  be  on  top.  In  order 
to  find  a  letter  from  Brightman  &  Company,  look  first  for  the 
individual  folder.  If  there  is  none,  the  letter  should  be  in  the 
miscellaneous  folder. 

“Out”  Guides.  Papers  are  continually  being  removed  from  a 
file,  and  it  is  necessary  to  know  who  has  taken  them.  When  a 
folder  is  removed  temporarily  from  the  file,  an  “out”  guide 
(see  illustration,  page  359)  is  inserted  in  its  place,  and  a  record 
made  of  the  name  of  the  borrower.  Like  other  guides,  it  is 
made  of  cardboard  or  pressboard,  with  an  inset  celluloid  tab 
projection.  A  small  file  requisition  card  is  filled  out  by  the 
borrower  and  is  slipped  into  the  metal  frame,  and  no  other 
record  is  required.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  know  where  all  the 
filed  material  is  at  all  times. 

Cross-Reference.  It  often  happens  that  a  letter  involves  more 
than  one  name.  It  should  be  filed  under  the  most  important 
name  and  cross-referenced  under  the  others.  In  an  ordinary 
filing  system,  a  cross-reference  sheet  is  enough.  The  name  or 
subject  of  the  cross-reference  is  written  at  the  top  of  the  sheet 
and  below  is  written  the  name  or  subject  under  which  the 
correspondence  has  been  filed.  The  cross-reference  sheets  are 
filed  in  folders  with  the  other  correspondence. 

Subject  Filing.  In  some  offices,  the  correspondence  can  be 
more  conveniently  grouped  by  subject  than  by  the  names  of 
the  correspondents.  A  subject  system  of  filing  can  be  used  to 
great  advantage  if  the  headings  and  divisions  are  carefully 
made. 

Subject  filing  is  not  only  used  for  filing  correspondence  but 
for  other  purposes.  In  the  home  kitchen,  recipes  often  are  filed 
in  a  box  under  appropriate  titles.  In  offices,  an  information  file 
is  often  necessary  because  all  available  sources  of  information 
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can  be  accumulated  under  proper  headings.  In  filing  corre¬ 
spondence  by  subject,  two  methods  have  come  into  use — alpha¬ 
betic  and  numeric. 

The  alphabetic  filing  of  subjects  is  nothing  more  difficult  than 
the  alphabetic  arrangement  of  subject  matter,  back  of  guides 
labeled  properly  and  placed  in  alphabetic  order.  Then  individ¬ 
ual  folders  with  titles  on  their  tabs  are  arranged  alphabetically 
behind  their  proper  subject  guide.  Any  number  of  subdivisions 
may  be  arranged  and  the  classifications  carried  as  far  as  seems 
necessary. 

Geographic  Filing.  In  a  great  many  cases,  the  geographic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  correspondence  is  most  useful  and  convenient. 
In  many  instances,  sales  reports,  credit  information,  orders,  and 
correspondence  are  based  upon  states  and  cities. 

Alphabeting  is  the  basis  of  all  geographic  filing:  by  state, 
town,  and  individual.  The  file  drawers  are  equipped  with  a 
guide  for  each  state  arranged  alphabetically.  Back  of  each  state 
card,  the  town  guide  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically.  Back  of 
the  town  guide  cards,  the  individual  folders  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically. 

Numeric  Filing.  In  some  offices,  it  is  desirable  to  file  corre¬ 
spondence  by  number  instead  of  alphabetically.  The  numeric 
method  does  not  permit  direct  filing,  because  there  must  be  a 
separate  index,  consisting  of  cards,  that  are  necessary  for  filing 
and  reference.  Numeric  filing  is  not  efficient  unless  a  great 
amount  of  cross-referencing  is  desired. 

Two  filing  units  are  necessary  for  numeric  filing.  One  unit 
contains  drawers  for  numbered  guides  and  folders;  the  other, 
a  card  index  of  all  correspondents. 

In  the  numeric  file,  each  folder  bears  the  correspondent’s 
number  and  the  folders  are  arranged  in  number  sequence.  In 
the  card  index,  the  names  of  the  correspondents  are  arranged 
alphabetically.  On  each  card  the  name  of  the  correspondent 
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and  the  file  number  are  written.  All  correspondence  with  one 
person  is  given  his  number  and  filed  in  the  folder  with  that 
number.  In  the  files  of  large  firms,  names  and  subjects  have  to 
be  cross-indexed.  The  cross-reference  should  be  complete,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  save  much  time  and  energy.  All  the  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Practical  Secretarial  School,  for  example, 
would  be  numbered  192.  The  illustration  on  page  346  shows 
the  four  index  cards  that  would  be  needed  in  order  to  cross¬ 
index  this  correspondence  completely  and  make  it  instantly 
available. 


A  Card  Index  Cabinet 


Card  Records.  Most  offices  and  many  homes  use  card  rec¬ 
ords  of  some  sort.  Cards  for  filing  purposes  are  usually  of  three 
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standard  sizes — 3  by  5,  4  by  6,  and  5  by  8  inches.  They  may  be 
filed  alphabetically  or  otherwise.  These  records  are  usually  kept 
in  one  of  two  types  of  files — vertical  or  visible  (see  illustra¬ 
tions). 

The  Follow-up,  or  “Tickler,”  File.  Many  individuals  and 
some  small  concerns  use  a  diary,  or  desk  calendar,  for  follow-up 
reminders.  If  cards  are  used  and  are  filed  in  a  small  box  behind 
guide  cards  for  each  day  of  the  month,  this  is  called  a  “card 
tickler  file.”  The  same  idea  may  be  applied  in  constructing  a 
correspondence  tickler  file,  or  correspondence  pending  file. 

Care  and  Accuracy  of  the  File  Clerk.  The  accuracy  of  the 
work  of  the  file  clerk  cannot  be  checked  up  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  as  can  the  accuracy  of  the  work  of  a  stenographer,  typist, 
bookkeeper,  or  cashier.  An  error  in  filing  may  go  unnoticed 
until  the  day  when  a  certain  paper  is  wanted  and  cannot  be 
found. 

Transferring  Records.  Correspondence  becomes  inactive 
after  a  certain  length  of  time  and  should  be  taken  from  the 
active  files.  In  most  of¬ 
fices,  the  old  material 
is  transferred  every  year 
or  half  year.  The  inac¬ 
tive  material  is  placed 
in  transfer  files,  which 
are  usually  less  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  active 
files.  When  records  are 
transferred,  the  papers 
should  be  kept  exactly 
as  they  were  filed,  be¬ 
cause  any  change  in  the 
method  of  filing  would 

cause  endless  confusion.  Transfer  File 
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Visible  Index,  Rotary  Type 
The  cards  are  in  hinged  frames,  that  swing 
around;  entire  cards  can  be  seen  by  raising 
the  ones  in  front  of  it. 


Visible  Index  and 
Loose-Leaf  System. 
The  index  of  a  verti¬ 
cal  file  does  not  al¬ 
ways  possess  as  great 
visibility  as  is  desired. 
At  best,  some  search¬ 
ing  is  necessary  to 
locate  correspondence. 
Visible  indexes  make 
it  possible  to  see  what 
is  wanted  at  a  glance 
and  thus  are  time- 
savers.  They  are  used 
for  credit  records  in 
department  stores,  for 
information  data  in 
telephone  companies, 
for  price  lists,  and 
similar  records  that 
usually  are  consulted 
quickly.  There  are 
three  chief  types — the 
book-unit,  the  rotary, 
and  the  cabinet  types. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  important  things  to  remember  in  pre¬ 
paring  material  for  filing? 

2.  Describe  alphabetic  filing  and  give  reasons  for  alphabetic 
divisions. 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  miscellaneous  folder  in  each  division 
of  an  alphabetic  file  ? 

4.  In  a  folder,  there  are  many  letters  from  the  same  firm,  but 
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they  all  have  different  dates.  In  what  order  would  you  arrange 
these  letters? 

5.  What  are  “out”  guides  and  how  are  they  used? 

6.  What  is  a  file  requisition  card?  Who  is  the  one  to  sign  it? 

7.  Cross-references  are  of  what  value? 

8.  What  are  the  standard  sizes  of  filing  cards? 

9.  Describe  subject  filing  and  give  reasons  for  it.  What  is  geo¬ 
graphic  filing? 

10.  What  is  numeric  filing? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  reasons  why  guides  and  folders  are  used  in  the 
drawers  of  a  vertical  file. 

2.  Arrange  an  alphabet  for  sixty  divisions  on  filing  guides. 

3.  List  the  various  procedures  to  follow  in  filing  and  finding 
letters  in  an  alphabetic  file. 

4.  By  making  out  five  file  cards  and  one  folder,  illustrate  how 
numeric  filing  is  done. 

5.  Construct  a  small  follow-up,  or  tickler,  file. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(7/  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

84.  Filing  and  Indexing 

a.  Make  a  set  of  sixty  index  cards  by  folding  and  cutting  into 
sixteen  equal  parts  each  of  four  sheets  of  8y2"  x  11"  paper.  If  you 
wish  to  make  the  index  cards  larger,  fold  and  cut  each  sheet  of 
paper  into  eight  equal  parts.  In  your  best  handwriting  copy  the 
names  and  addresses  listed  below  on  the  sixty  index  cards.  Arrange 
the  words  and  letters  of  each  name  as  in  the  telephone  directory; 
also  make  a  set  of  guide  cards  of  paper  or  cardboard  with  one-fifth 
tabs  as  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Make  them  the  same  width 
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as  the  index  cards  mentioned  above,  but  allow  for  tabs  that  can  be 
seen  above  the  index  cards. 

b.  Separate  the  index  cards  and  arrange  them  in  alphabetic  order 
behind  the  guides. 

c.  Rearrange  the  same  index  cards  in  alphabetic  order  according 
to  states  and  cities  within  the  states. 

d.  Rearrange  the  same  index 
cards  according  to  the  type  of 
business  in  which  each  com¬ 
pany  named  is  engaged,  such 
as  manufacturing,  oil,  real  es¬ 
tate,  etc.  Either  the  name  of 
the  company  or  individual,  or 
an  additional  word,  indicates 
the  type  of  business.  Write  the 
name  of  the  type  of  business  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  of  each 
index  card. 

Babcock  Pump  Corp.,  388  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.  N.  Billings  Co.,  Manufacturers,  412  Brandon  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Borden  Premium  Co.,  Manufacturers,  312  Euclid  Ave.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Beck  Engraving  Co.,  1231  McKinley  Ave.,  Dover,  Del. 

Buffalo  Scale  Co.,  181  Main  St.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Brass  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.,  3334  Trinity  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla. 
The  Bailey  Printing  Co.,  Rocky  River  Dr.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Belmont  Electric  Co.,  101  Lake  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Baker  &  Bennett,  Printers,  220  Front  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Boyd  Textile  Corp.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  Bradstreet  Co.,  Mercantile  Information,  271  Madison  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Burger  &  Co.,  Printers,  3003  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  D.  Bryan  Leather  Co.,  18  Armstrong  Ave.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
A.  D.  Baldwin  &  Co.,  Printers,  881  Cass  Ave.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Bond  Electric  Company,  Main  St.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Byrne  Products  Co.,  Manufacturers,  18  Front  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Brynmore  Printing  Shop,  Portland,  Me. 
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Babcock  Tube  Co.,  Main  St.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Beaver  Furniture  Co.,  16  Prospect  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kans. 

Berman  Furniture  Co.,  524  McBride  Ave.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Boston  Piano  Supply  Co.,  55  Princeton  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Bradley  Manufacturing  Co.,  1225  Hamilton  St.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
Buckeye  Aluminum  Co.,  Manufacturers,  125  East  Gay  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Bates  Typewriter  Co.,  Center  Dr.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Biddle  Manufacturing  Corp.,  21  Queens  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Buckeye-Akers  Co.,  Manufacturers,  21  Market  St.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Bogart  Contracting  Co.,  177  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bryson  Typewriter  Ribbon  Co.,  27  Madison  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Blaine  Motor  Company,  119  Front  St.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Gardner  and  Gardner,  Attorneys,  American  Bank  Building,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 

Blackstone  Candy  Co.,  25  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Burtons  Bus  Lines,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Dr.  F.  Wm.  Boswell,  26  Eastman  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Boston  Fixture  Co.,  87  Orchard  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Western  Saddle  Co.,  Main  St.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Arrow  Beach  Sales  Co.,  242  Fifth  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Standard  Pipe  Co.,  12  River  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Doolittle  &  Boyd,  Architects,  1351  Vesalia  Ave.,  Austin,  Texas. 
Jenkins  Candy  Co.,  2726  Wyandotte  St.,  Salem,  Ore. 

National  Golf  Course,  8707  Yale  Ave.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Oliver  Plow  Co.,  106  Franklin  St.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Lakeside  Realty  Corp.,  1600  Marvin  Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Kirby  Coal  Co.,  2125  Fulton  St.,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Interstate  Transportation  Co.,  1486  Ivanhoe  Rd.,  Concord,  N.  H. 
Henderson  Carpet  Co.,  667  Lane  Ave.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Electric  Sweeper  Service  Corp.,  6100  Herman  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Fairview  Creamery  Co.,  1121  River  St.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Zimmerman  Clothing  Co.,  18  First  Ave.,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

X-Ray  Studios,  473  Cumberland  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Assn.,  386  Newton  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Wright  AirPort,  1801  Lee  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Quick-Way  Filing  Co.,  1348  E.  First  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Valley  Camp  Coal  Co.,  East  St.,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 
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Silver  Mine  Development  Co.,  129  Union  Ave.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

Used  Office  Furniture  Exchange,  West  Ave.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Roberts  Cleaning  Co.,  29  Fuller  St.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Paper  Products  Co.,  Washington  Ave.,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

Mantle  &  Tile  Co.,  727  Belmar  Ave.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Time  Clock  Sales  Co.,  Second  St.,  Helena,  Mont. 

Glidden  Paint  Co.,  827  Magee  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

85.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


86.  Business  Writing 

Write  the  name  and  address  of  each  member  of  your  class  on  a 
3  by  5  slip  of  paper.  Arrange  the  slips  with  the  names  in  alpha¬ 
betic  order,  and  copy  not  more  than  twenty-five  of  them  on  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  in  alphabetic  order.  Write  carefully,  so  that  the  list 
will  be  neat  and  orderly,  with  an  even  margin. 

87.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  The  principal  of  a  high  school  and  the  business  teacher  thought 
it  would  be  good  practice  for  the  forty  students  in  the  business 
information  class  to  help  make  an  index  of  the  names  of  graduates 
of  the  school. 

(1)  Find  the  total  of  index  cards  made  during  one  class  period 
of  fifty  minutes  when  the  students  wrote  cards  as  follows: 

3  wrote  85  cards  each.  15  wrote  70  cards  each. 

2  wrote  80  cards  each.  10  wrote  65  cards  each. 

6  wrote  75  cards  each.  4  wrote  60  cards  each. 
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(2)  If  there  were  3,200  names  to  be  written  on  cards,  how  many 
remained  unwritten? 

(3)  Of  the  cards  made  out,  what  was  the  average  number  of 
cards  a  minute  for  each  member  of  the  class  ? 

(4)  If  the  members  of  the  class  worked  at  the  same  rate  after 
school,  how  many  index  cards  would  they  make  out  in  an  hour? 

b.  In  estimating  the  capacity  of  drawers  for  vertical  filing,  for  each 
inch  of  depth  the  following  figures  may  be  used:  210  papers  with 
guides  and  folders;  130  light-weight  cards;  90  medium-weight 
cards;  75  heavy-weight  cards. 

(1)  If  a  file  drawer  is  25  inches  deep,  how  many  each  of  papers 
or  cards,  as  described  above,  may  be  placed  within  it? 

(2)  If  a  file  drawer  is  27  inches  deep,  how  many  each  of  papers 
or  cards,  described  above,  will  it  hold? 

(3)  If  a  file  drawer  is  28  inches  deep,  how  many  of  each  of  paper 
or  cards,  described  above,  will  it  hold,  if  only  one-fourth  of  the 
space  in  the  drawer  is  allotted  to  each?  How  many  of  each  will 
the  whole  drawer  contain? 


Part  IV 

Travel  and  Transportation 


Chapter  XVI 

METHODS  OF  TRAVEL 
Topic  i.  Passenger  Transportation 

How  Transportation  Developed.  How  many  of  us  have 
stopped  to  think  how  differences  in  climate,  living  conditions, 
hardships,  wars,  and  natural  resources  have  driven  people  from 
place  to  place?  In  the  beginning,  man  had  to  travel  on  foot. 
Even  today,  explorers  and  tradesmen  in  sections  of  the  world 
remote  from  settlements  have  to  do  so.  Very  early,  however, 
man  learned  to  tame  and  domesticate  animals,  such  as  horses, 
camels,  elephants,  llamas,  and  dogs.  He  not  only  rode  upon 
them  himself  but  he  invented  litters  and  sledges  to  be  drawn, 
so  that  heavier  loads  could  be  transported  more  easily.  For 
water  transportation,  he  used  floating  logs,  dugouts,  and  birch- 
bark  canoes.  Rapid  progress  in  transportation  was  made  when 
man  learned  to  use  wheels.  The  two-wheeled  cart  and,  later, 
the  four-wheeled  wagon,  to  which  man  learned  to  hitch  ani¬ 
mals,  were  early  innovations,  and  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles 
led  to  building  roads  and  bridges. 

Importance  of  Transportation.  It  became  more  and  more 
necessary  for  man  to  travel  quickly  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  barter,  trade,  and  commerce  developed;  so,  transportation 
also  grew.  Not  only  people  of  the  same  country  exchanged 
goods,  but  widely  separated  nations  began  to  carry  on  trade 
with  one  another.  As  great  empires  grew,  it  became  necessary 
for  traders,  government  officials,  and  merchants  to  travel 
quickly  and  easily.  We  can  realize  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation  when  we  consider  how  dugouts  and  canoes  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  steamships;  caravans,  by  steam  and  electric  trains; 
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and  horse-drawn  vehicles,  by  automobiles.  The  entire  story  of 
transportation  may  be  summed  up  in  five  words — man,  animal, 
boat,  wheel,  and  power. 

Speeding  Transportation.  Man-made  canals,  good  harbors 
and  the  great  twin-screw  liners  have  helped  to  speed  up  ocean 
travel;  vast  stations  accommodate  giant  locomotives  and  swift, 
stream-lined  trains  that  have  clipped  hours,  even  days,  from 
railroad  journeys.  Electricity  and  subways  have  revolutionized 
urban  and  intercity  transportation,  while  good  roads  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  have  multiplied  traffic  everywhere;  bigger  and  better 
busses  with  definite  schedules  have  reduced  the  difficulties  of 
both  long-distance  and  interurban  travel;  and  safer  airplanes 
and  landing  fields  have  brought  about  regular  air  service  and 
made  possible  even  seven-day  round-the-world  flights. 

Automobile  Transportation.  After  forty  years  of  automobile 
building,  there  are  about  twenty-one  million  cars  in  use  today. 
The  reasons  for  the  rapid  development  of  motor-car  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  seen  on  every  hand:  (i)  The  average  person  can 
learn  to  drive  a  car  and  pass  the  simple  tests  for  a  driver’s 
license;  (2)  a  car  can  be  easily  stored,  repaired,  and  fueled; 
(3)  it  offers  a  cheap  and  comfortable  means  of  rapid  transpor¬ 
tation;  and  (4)  good,  wide  roads  now  provide  safer  and  more 
convenient  transportation. 

Automobile  Licenses.  Every  car,  bus,  and  truck  must  have 
a  license  to  indicate  that  the  owner  has  paid  the  automobile 
tax  in  his  state.  This  helps  to  trace  the  ownership  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  when  necessary.  In  addition  to  the  automobile  license, 
many  states  require  the  driver  to  have  a  license  to  give  him  the 
right  to  drive  a  car.  The  license  fees,  or  taxes,  are  used  by  the 
state  to  build  and  police  highways  and  maintain  traffic-signal 
lights.  Along  busy  highways  -and  the  main  streets  of  a  city,  you 
will  see  license  plates  from  many  states.  You  will  marvel  at  the 
number  of  people  and  things  that  are  transported  by  motor. 
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Automobile  Laws  and  Regulations.  The  automobile  has  be¬ 
come  such  a  significant  part  of  modern  life  that  new  laws  have 
been  passed  since  it  was  invented.  In  earlier  years,  several  states 
classed  the  automobile  as  a  “dangerous  instrument.”  Without 
proper  control  it  certainly  is  a  “murderous  weapon”  today.  The 
person  who  owns  and  operates  an  automobile,  truck,  or  bus 
does  so  at  his  own  risk.  Most  of  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
have  been  passed  regarding  the  automobile  have  attempted  to 
regulate  its  use  in  order  to  adjust  it  to  present  conditions.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  the  rules  and  regulations  relative  to  automobiles  to¬ 
day  relate  to  speed  or  to  the  evil  results  of  speed.  Four  things 
are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  when  we 
think  of  the 
automobile  a  s 
part  of  our 
everyday  b  u  s  i  - 
ness  life:  driver, 
guest,  pedestrian, 
and  agent  driver. 

The  Driver. 

Because  of  the 
high  speed  with 
which  the  driver 
may  travel  with 
a  n  automobile, 
he  is  cautioned 


in  many  ways 
against  negli¬ 
gence  or  care- 
lessness.  He 
must  have  his  car 
under  control. 


Wide  World  Photos ,  Inc. 

Death  Takes  a  Holiday 
A  lesson  on  auto  safety. 
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He  must  use  care  in  driving,  observe  stop  signs,  speed  cautions, 
and  pay  special  attention  to  crossings  where  traffic  may  be 
expected.  If  a  driver  has  observed  all  the  regulations  and 
rules  published,  he  is,  ordinarily,  not  charged  with  negligence 
in  case  of  accident  or  collision.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  driver 
drives  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street,  passes  a  school  bus  or 
street  car  on  the  wrong  side,  fails  to  observe  a  “go  slow”  sign 
when  passing  a  school  zone,  or  “crashes”  a  stop-and-go  light, 
then  he  is  guilty  of  negligence.  This  means  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  against  him  in  case  of  accident,  and  he  is  usually 
liable  for  damages.  If  a  driver  knocks  down  a  city  light  post, 
for  instance,  he  is  liable  for  damages  and  the  cost  of  repair 
and  new  materials. 

In  a  certain  case,  the  driver  of  an  automobile  drove  through 
the  gates  at  a  railroad  crossing  and  collided  with  an  engine. 
Although  he  wrecked  his  car  so  that  it  was  worthless,  he  also 
harmed  the  engine,  and  the  railroad  brought  suit  against  him 
and  obtained  a  judgment  for  the  amount  of  the  injury  to  the 
engine. 

The  Guest.  The  driver  of  a  conveyance  assumes  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  when  he  allows  another  person  to  ride  with  him. 
At  all  times,  the  driver  must  exercise  a  reasonable  degree  of 
care.  If  a  guest  is  injured,  the  driver  must  show  that  there  was 
no  carelessness  or  negligence  on  his  part;  otherwise,  the  driver 
is  liable  for  injuries  to  a  guest  riding  with  him.  Many  guests  are 
“hitch  hiking,”  and  many  drivers  have  suffered  from  “hold- 
ups,”  or  robberies  at  the  hands  of  such  guests.  Because  of  these 
cases,  several  states  have  passed  laws  against  “hitch  hiking” 
and  have  tried  to  regulate  the  relationship  between  driver  and 
guest. 

The  Vedestrian.  Rules  governing  the  pedestrian  are  just  as 
necessary  as  are  those  for  the  drivers  of  conveyances.  The 
pedestrian  should  walk  on  the  sidewalk  and  observe  crossing 
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regulations  and  stop-and-go  lights.  “JaYwahdng”  is  an  offense 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Many  states  have  laws 
directing  persons  to  walk  on  the  left  side  as  they  proceed  on  a 
highway ;  that  is,  the  pedestrian  must  protect  both  himself  and 
drivers  by  facing  oncoming  traffic. 

The  Agent  Driver.  The  one  who  is  driving  a  car  for  the 
owner  is  known  as  an  agent  driver.  Inasmuch  as  a  chauffeur  is 
an  agent,  the  owner  is  liable  for  damages  caused  by  negligence 
of  the  chauffeur  when  engaged  in  the  owner’s  business.  The 
same  agent-driver  rule  holds  when  the  car  is  operated  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  owner’s  family.  Even  if  the  owner  allows  the  chauf¬ 
feur  to  drive  the  car  for  the  chauffeur’s  own  pleasure,  the 
owner  is  usually  held  responsible  for  all  damages  caused  by 
the  agent  driver’s  negligence. 

Bus  Transportation.  In  the  United  States,  there  are  nearly 
100,000  passenger  busses  operating  on  regular  schedules.  They 
have  rapidly  taken  the  place  of  many  electric  lines  and  trolley 
cars.  Motor  busses  are  not  only  used  for  short  runs  (such  as  for 
carrying  children  to  and  from  a  distant  school),  but  they  also 
operate  from  coast  to  coast,  maintain  stations,  and  run  on  ac- 


Traveling  by  Bus 

In  many  cities  busses  are  replacing  street  cars. 
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curate  schedules,  just  as  railroads  do.  Some  of  the  large  busses 
even  have  sleeping  facilities.  The  bus  lines  operating  within  a 
state  are  controlled  by  the  State  Public  Service  Commission, 
which  also  licenses  the  drivers.  The  interstate  bus  lines  operat¬ 
ing  in  two  or  more  states  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Every 
bus  must  have  a  license  plate  for  each  state  in  which  it  op¬ 
erates. 
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A  Motor  Bus  Time-Table 


Electric  Trolleys  and  Railways.  Horse-drawn  cars  were  used 
in  cities  when  populations  were  small  and  people  were  content 
to  travel  slowly.  When  cities  grew  and  people  living  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  work  wanted  more  rapid  transportation,  they 
welcomed  the  advent  of  power-driven  lines.  Electric  trolley 
cars  were  first  operated  in  1884;  they  proved  so  rapid  and  con¬ 
venient  that  they  were  in  general  use  in  most  cities  by  1895 
and  still  continue,  except  where  motor  busses  have  supplanted 
them. 
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In  the  great 
cities,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  carrying 
a  million  or 
more  people  to 
and  from  their 
business  places  is 
difficult.  New 
York  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  try  to 
solve  it  with  overhead  (elevated)  and  subway  (underground) 
electric  lines,  as  rapid  transportation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
congestion  and  to  enable  people  to  work  in  the  city  and  live  in 
the  suburbs,  where  rent  is  lower  and  where  they  can  have 
homes  with  gardens  and  flowers  and  more  healthful  living 
conditions.  Chicago  has  a  subway  for  freight  transportation; 
Boston,  though  less  densely  populated,  has  a  passenger  subway. 
The  traveler  abroad  will  find  subways  in  large  cities,  such  as 
Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Budapest,  Hamburg,  and  Tokyo. 


An  Electric  Train 

Swift  electric  trains,  operating  upon  regular  and  convenient 
schedules,  transport  commuters  from  suburban  homes  to 
great  cities. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Explain  how  transportation  developed. 

2.  Describe  the  laws  and  regulations  that  concern  the  driver  of 
an  automobile. 

3.  Why  does  one  nation  trade  with  another  ? 

4.  Name  the  early  transportation  facilities  that  developed  into 
our  modern  services. 

5.  Could  the  automobile  of  today  have  been  used  to  any  extent 
under  the  conditions  of  50  years  ago  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Give  the  reasons  for  automobile  licenses. 

7.  What  are  some  conveniences  of  modern  bus  transportation  ? 

8.  How  are  bus  lines  regulated  ? 

9.  Why  have  busses  taken  the  place  of  many  electric  lines? 

10.  Describe  elevated  lines  and  subways. 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Name  the  animals  and  vehicles  that  man  has  used  for  trans¬ 
portation. 

2.  Give  four  reasons  why  travel  information  is  of  importance 
to  students. 

3.  Mention  four  modern  means  of  transportation  and  tell  how 
each  has  helped  to  increase  the  speed  of  travel. 

4.  List  four  reasons  why  the  automobile  has  become  such  a  com¬ 
mon  means  of  transportation. 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  bus  trans¬ 
portation  today  ? 


Topic  2.  Planning  a  Trip 


Necessity  for  Careful  Planning.  People  usually  plan  their 
trips  carefully  because  they  wish  to  choose  the  best  from  the 
many  kinds  of  transportation  service  available.  For  long  over¬ 
land  journeys  the  railroads  are  still  the  most  commonly  used, 
though  busses  now  compete  with  them.  Airways  are  steadily 
expanding  their  activities  and  developing  new  services;  coastal 
steamships  carry  both  passengers  and  goods  from  port  to  port; 
and  transoceanic  vessels  from  country  to  country. 


Streamlined  Train 

This  is  one  of  the  newest,  fastest,  and  lightest  passenger  trains. 


There  are 
so  many  serv¬ 
ices  available 
that  the  trav¬ 
eler  should  in¬ 
form  himself 
as  to  the  best 
time  to  make 
the  journey, 
the  cost,  con¬ 
veniences,  and 
comforts. 
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The  Official  Rail¬ 
way  Guide.  If  one 

does  not  know  the 
name  of  the  railroad 
he  will  travel  on, 
but  knows,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  must 
travel  from  Chicago 
t  o  Cincinnati,  h  e 
may  look  for  the  in¬ 
formation  first  in  the 
Official  Railway 
Guide.  In  the  front 
of  this  book  is  an  index  of  railroads  and  in  the  back,  an  index 
of  the  stations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  names 
of  the  railroads  by  which  each  station  is  reached. 

It  is  simple  to  plan  a  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
though  there  is  no  continuous  line  between  these  cities.  Time¬ 
tables  for  railroads  from  New  York  to  Chicago  must  be  con¬ 
sulted;  then  those  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  not 
difficult,  for  under  each  section  assigned  to  a  railroad  in  the 
Guide  there  is  an  index  of  stations,  several  tables,  and  a  map 
showing  the  area  served  by  that  railroad. 

To  find  the  railroad  connections  between  two  towns,  look 
up  the  names  of  the  towns  in  the  Guide.  If  on  the  same  line,  it 
is  easy  to  find  the  table  for  that  line.  If  not  on  the  same  line, 
consult  the  maps  of  the  railroads  serving  each  town  to  locate 
a  junction  point,  and  study  the  schedule  from  the  first  town  to 
the  junction  point  and  from  there  to  the  second  town.  To  make 
the  journey  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  travel  over  several  rail¬ 
roads  and  change  at  several  junctions,  but  you  will  find  full 
information  in  the  Guide  by  using  the  index,  tables,  and  maps. 


Travel  Information  Service 
In  planning  trips  information  service  is  invaluable. 
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Information  Service.  All  railroads  maintain  information 
bureaus,  booths,  or  desks  in  the  railway  stations  of  large  cities 
for  the  benefit  of  patrons.  These  information  centers  are  in 
charge  of  trained  clerks  who  plan  journeys,  give  complete  in¬ 
formation  about  the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains;  the  best 
and  most  convenient  route  by  which  to  travel  to  any  destina¬ 
tion;  fares;  sleeping-  parlor-  and  dining-car  service;  baggage 
transportation;  train  connections  at  junction  points;  hotel  ac¬ 
commodations — almost  anything  a  traveler  may  need  to  know. 

In  the  smaller  cities,  the  ticket  agent,  instead  of  a  specially 
trained  clerk,  gives  this  information  and  assistance.  If  a  long 
trip  is  being  planned,  it  is  best  to  consult  the  railroad’s  informa¬ 
tion  service.  There  may  be  special  services  or  special  trains  that 
will  help  the  traveler  in  making  his  trip.  To  supply  the  infor¬ 
mation  needed,  both  the  clerks  and  ticket  agents  use  the  Official 
Railway  Guide  and  also  refer  to  the  time-tables  issued  regularly 
by  the  different  railroads. 

Time-tables.  The  railroads,  bus  companies,  and  airplane 
lines  issue  pamphlets,  or  booklets,  that  contain  time-tables; 
those  of  bus  and  airplane  lines  are  similar.  By  referring  to  a 
railroad  time-table,  you  will  note  that  it  contains  a  list  of  the 
stations,  the  distance  from  one  station  to  another,  and  the 
schedules  for  different  trains. 

In  some  time-tables,  the  heavy  figures  at  the  tops  of  the  col¬ 
umns  are  the  train  numbers.  Many  of  the  fastest,  most  con¬ 
venient,  and  better-known  trains  are  named,  such  as  “The 
Twentieth  Century  Limited,”  “The  Chief,”  and  “The  West¬ 
erner.”  Some  of  these  do  not  carry  day  coaches,  but  have  par¬ 
lor,  sleeping,  and  dining  cars  only.  (See  page  389.) 

Travelers  may  save  themselves  much  trouble  by  learning  to 
read  time-tables.  Get  a  complete  time-table  and  note  that  it  con¬ 
tains  full  information  concerning  the  passenger  trains  operated 
by  the  road  that  issued  it.  In  each  column,  the  number  of  the 
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train  is  given;  sometimes  its  name,  the  kind  of  service  and 
equipment,  and  the  time  of  arrival  and  departure  are  included 
in  a  footnote.  Small  symbols,  or  characters,  that  refer  to  foot¬ 
notes  at  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  page  or  in  some  other  section 
of  the  folder 
appear  in 
front  of  the 
arrival  or 
leaving  time. 

In  many 
time  -  tables, 
the  equip¬ 
ment  of  each 
train  is  de¬ 
scribed.  All 
forenoon 
time  (12:01 
a.  m.  to  12 
noon)  is 
printed  i  n 
light  -  face 
type,  while 
all  afternoon 
and  night 
time  (12:01 
to  12  mid- 
night)  is 
printed  in 
dark  -  face 
type.  You 

must  remember  that  standard  time  differs  one  hour  between 
the  Eastern  and  Central,  the  Central  and  Mountain,  and  the 
Mountain  and  Pacific  divisions  of  the  United  States,  so  that 


A  Railroad  Time-Table 
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there  is  a  difference 
of  three  hours  be¬ 
tween  Eastern  and 
Pacific  time.  (See 
illustration.)  This 
difference  of  time  is 
increased  by  one 
hour  when  certain 
eastern  sections  of 
the  country  advance 
the  clock  an  hour  for 
daylight  saving  time. 
Where  two  sections 
both  have  daylight 
saving  time,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  the  same  as 
under  standard  time. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  should  every  traveler  plan  his  journey? 

2.  For  what  kinds  of  trips  are  busses  most  used?  Airplanes? 

3.  What  is  the  Official  Railway  Guide  ?  What  do  its  two  indexes 
cover  ? 

4.  In  taking  a  trip  from  your  home  to  a  large  hotel  in  Chicago, 
what  methods  of  travel  could  you  use  ? 

5.  If  one  selects  a  railroad  on  which  to  travel,  how  can  he  learn 
what  train  will  be  most  convenient? 

6.  What  information  services  do  railroads  render  in  big  cities? 
In  small  towns? 

7.  What  is  a  train  schedule  or  time-table? 

8.  Is  it  important  to  study  the  details  of  a  time-table? 

9.  Name  some  of  the  better-known  special  trains. 

10.  What  difference  appears  in  the  printing  of  forenoon  and  after¬ 
noon  figures  in  a  time-table? 


Time  Zones 

Early  in  1936,  the  city  of  Chicago  adopted  Eastern 
standard  time. 
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1.  If  you  should  plan  to  make  a  trip  by  train  from  a  small  town 
in  Pennsylvania  to  a  small  town  in  Iowa,  how  would  you  determine 
the  road  or  roads  over  which  to  travel? 

2.  List  the  kinds  of  information  contained  in  the  Official  Railway 
Guide. 

3.  Name  the  railroad,  bus,  and  airplane  lines  nearest  to  your 
school. 

4.  List  the  kinds  of  information  contained  in  a  railroad  schedule, 
or  time-table. 

5.  Mention  the  various  kinds  of  passenger-train  service. 


Topic  3.  Using  Railroad  Services 

Kinds  of  Passenger  Service.  Railroads  operate  trains  that 
offer  various  kinds  of  service  for  passengers.  There  is  the  local, 
or  accommodation,  train  that  stops  at  all  stations  on  the  line; 
the  commuters’  train  that  is  run  between  a  large  city  and  its 
suburbs  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  work  in  the  city  but 
live  in  the  suburbs;  and  the  express,  or  limited,  train,  some¬ 
times  known  as  a  “flyer,”  that  stops  only  at  a  few  important 
stations.  A  special  train  is  sometimes  composed  entirely  of 
sleeping,  parlor,  and  dining  cars. 

Buying  Railroad  Tickets.  After  securing  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  if  it  is  a  long  journey,  the  traveler  should 
buy  his  ticket  well  in  advance  of  the  time  for  boarding  the 
train.  Local  passengers  may  pay  fares  after  boarding  trains,  if 
they  care  to  do  so,  but  there  is  an  extra  charge  for  this;  more- 
over,  in  the  large  railway  stations,  a  gateman,  or  attendant, 
stationed  at  the  train  gates,  requires  passengers  to  present  their 
tickets  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  through.  The  gateman 
will  direct  a  passenger  and  tell  him  the  number  of  the  track 
on  which  his  train  will  be  found. 
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There  are  several  forms  of  railroad  tickets.  A  one-way  ticket 
entitles  the  traveler  to  ride  to  his  destination  only.  A  round- 
trip  ticket  entitles  him  to  ride  to  his  destination  and  return  to 
his  starting  point,  usually  within  a  specified  period  of  time. 

An  excursion  ticket  is 
issued  at  reduced  rates 
and  usually  is  also  a 
round-trip  one.  A  com¬ 
mutation  ticket  is  for  a 
certain  number  of  trips, 
and  is  issued  at  reduced 
rates  to  those  who  travel 
back  and  forth  regularly  between  the  same  two  stations  on  a 
line.  Most  tickets  allow  the  traveler  a  stop-over  privilege,  per¬ 
mitting  him  to  stop  at  a 
designated  place  along  the 
line. 

Those  who  travel  a 
great  deal  buy  mileage,  or 
scrip,  books.  A  mileage 
book  contains  a  series  of 
coupons,  each  of  which 
represents  a  specific  sum  of  money.  They  may  be  used  to  pur¬ 
chase  regular  railroad  tickets  at  the  station  or  be  presented  to 
the  conductor,  who  tears  off  the  number  of  coupons  represent¬ 
ing  the  regular  fare  to  the  traveler’s  destination. 

Railroads  also  issue  reduced-rate  return  tickets  to  those  who 
attend  large  conventions.  Usually,  the  traveler  fills  a  conven¬ 
tion  certificate  when  purchasing  his  ticket  to  the  city  where 
the  convention  is  held.  When  he  presents  this  at  the  time  he 
buys  his  return  ticket,  he  gets  the  convention  reduced  rate, 
which  is  usually  one-half  the  regular  fare.  Other  kinds,  such 
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as  weekend  and  long-trip  tickets,  are  sold  at  reduced  rates. 
Inquiry  should  be  made  regarding  these  at  an  information 
desk  or  a  ticket  window. 

Buying  Reservations.  Ordinary  tickets  are  good  for  passage 
in  day  coaches  only.  More  comfortable  passenger  cars,  run  by 
a  separate  company  cooperating  with  the  railroad,  are  open 
only  to  those  who  pay  a  higher  mileage  rate  plus  an  extra 
charge  for  parlor  car,  chair  car,  or  sleeping  car.  The  latter  is 
fitted  with  sleeping  quarters  called  berths,  and  may  also  contain 
a  drawing-room  and  compartments. 

The  seats  in  a  parlor  car  must  be  purchased  separately;  inas¬ 
much  as  it  has  only  a  limited  number  of  seats,  reservations 
should  be  made  sufficiently  in  advance  to  insure  accommoda¬ 
tion. 


Interior  of  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Left:  Both  the  lower  and  upper  berths  have  been  made  up. 

Right:  A  section  of  a  sleeping  car  made  up  for  daytime  travel.  The  linen  and  bedding 
for  both  lower  and  upper  berths  are  stored  in  the  upper  berth,  which  is  pushed  up  out 
of  the  way. 
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A  standard  sleeping  car  contains  upper  and  lower  berths, 
with  comfortable  beds  that  are  easily  converted  into  daytime 
seats.  When  a  person  purchases  a  sleeping-car  reservation  in 
addition  to  the  regular  railroad  ticket,  the  space  is  reserved  for 
him,  no  matter  how  great  the  crowd.  Reservations  may  be 
made  by  telephone,  but  must  be  paid  and  called  for  promptly. 

During  the  daytime  the  passenger  who  has  the  reservation 
for  the  upper  berth  occupies  the  seat  that  rides  backward. 

Many  of  the  more  important  trains  operate  luxuriously  fur¬ 
nished  club  and  observation  cars,  which  are  open  to  those  who 
hold  sleeping-car  or  parlor-car  tickets.  If  one  desires  sleeping- 
car  accommodations  at  a  lower  rate,  he  may  use  the  tourist 
sleepers,  which  are  comfortable  but  not  so  elaborate  as  standard 
sleeping  cars.  They  are  run  for  the  accommodation  of  tourists 
who  wish  to  economize. 

Redeeming  Tickets. 

If  a  regular  railroad 
ticket  is  unused,  it 
may  be  returned 
within  a  reasonable 
time  to  the  railroad 
company  for  the  full 
purchase  price.  If  a 
parlor-  or  sleeping- 
car  ticket  is  not  used, 
it  may  be  returned 
for  a  refund  at  any 
time  before  the  train 
leaves,  but  a  refund 
cannot  be  had  after 
the  train  has  de¬ 
parted  unless  the 


Day  Coach 

This  picture  shows  a  new  air-conditioned  day  coach, 
equipped  with  revolving  seats  and  modern  lighting 
fixtures. 
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chair  or  berth  was 
sold  to  someone  else. 

Dining  Cars.  Most 
of  the  through,  and 
many  local,  trains 
carry  a  dining  car 
that  is;  owned  and 
operated  by  the  rail¬ 
road  company  itself. 

Both  day-coach  and 
sleeping-  or  parlor- 
car  passengers  may 
take  advantage  of 
this  service.  Meals  are  served  at  regular  hours  of  the  day  and 
the  food  is  uniformly  good,  but  rather  expensive.  Tips  given 
are  usually  io  per  cent  of  the  total  bill. 

The  Traveler’s  Baggage.  A  railroad  traveler  usually  takes  his 
hand  baggage,  such  as  a  traveling  bag,  suitcase,  hat  box,  and 
small  packages  that  can  be  carried  by  himself  or  a  porter,  into 
the  day  coach,  parlor  car,  or  sleeping  car.  Many  people  do  not 
wish  to  carry  all  their  baggage  with  them,  as  they  have  bag¬ 
gage  such  as  trunks,  hampers,  carry-alls,  and  other  large-size 
luggage.  The  railroads  provide  a  special  service  whereby  such 
baggage  may  be  checked  to  its  destination  and  hauled  in  the 
baggage  car. 

The  holder  of  a  full-rate  railroad  ticket  is  entitled  to  the 
transportation  of  himself  and  one  piece  of  baggage  weighing 
not  more  than  150  pounds  and  measuring  not  more  than  45 
inches  in  length  or  depth.  Trunks  or  boxes  must  be  securely 
locked  and  should  be  equipped  with  handles ;  all  baggage  must 
be  plainly  marked.  The  traveler  usually  fills  out  a  baggage 
valuation  form,  stating  the  worth  of  his  trunk  and  its  contents. 
The  baggage  agent  inspects  and  punches  the  passenger’s  ticket 


Interior  of  a  Dining  Car 

The  traveler  can  enjoy  good  food  on  dining  cars  and 
at  the  same  time  have  the  best  in  restaurant  service. 
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and  gives  him  one  of  two  baggage  checks  having  the  same 
number;  the  duplicate  is  attached  to  the  baggage. 

Excess  Baggage.  Railroads  charge  for  excess  baggage,  or  that 
which  weighs  more  than  the  amount  allowed  for  free  hauling 
on  one  ticket.  Railroads  also  limit  to  a  certain  amount  (usually 
$100),  their  responsibility  for  lost  or  damaged  baggage,  unless 
the  owner  declares  the  baggage  to  be  of  a  greater  value  and 
pays  an  extra  charge.  Railroads  will  not 
accept  any  single  piece  of  baggage  that 
exceeds  250  pounds  in  weight,  72  inches 
in  its  greatest  dimension,  or  $2,500  in 
valuation. 

Claims  for  Baggage.  If  baggage  is  lost, 
the  amount  to  be  recovered  for  baggage 
shipped  on  any  one  ticket  will  not  be 
greater  than  $100  or  the  declared  value 
for  which  extra  charge  has  been  paid. 
If  it  is  damaged,  the  owner  should  make 
his  claim  immediately,  before  he  leaves 
the  station.  If  baggage  is  not  called  for 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  railroad 
company  charges  storage  at  a  rate  by  the  day,  excluding  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays. 

Parcel  Checking.  In  the  larger  stations,  special  parcel-check¬ 
ing  rooms  are  maintained,  where,  for  a  small  charge,  passen¬ 
gers  may  leave  parcels,  packages,  pets,  baggage,  and  other 
articles  for  safe  keeping.  The  usual  charge  is  10  cents  a  piece 
for  each  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  Unclaimed  parcels  are  sold 
at  the  end  of  thirty  days.  In  smaller  stations,  special  parcel 
rooms  are  not  maintained,  but  station  agents  or  baggage  mas¬ 
ters  will  always  extend  parcel-checking  service  to  the  traveling 
public.  Metal  parcel  lockers  are  located  in  many  stations  and 
public  buildings.  Each  is  fitted  with  a  coin  drop  and  a  key,  so 
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that  the  user  may  lock  in  his  baggage  and  carry  the  key  until 
his  return. 

Lost-and-Found  Articles.  Railroad  employees  are  required  to 
deliver  found  articles  to  the  conductor  or  station  master,  either 
of  whom  will  forward  the  article  to  the  lost-and-found  depart¬ 
ment.  Articles  lost  on  the  train  may  possibly  be  recovered  by 
reporting  to  the  conductor  before  leaving  it.  Should  a  passenger 
discover  after  leaving  a  train  that  he  lost  something  on  it,  a 
personal  or  telephone  call  should  be  made  or  a  letter  sent  to 
the  lost-and-found  department  at  once;  it  is  surprising  how 
much  lost  property  is  recovered  in  this  way. 

Porters  and  Redcaps.  The  attendant  on  a  sleeping  car  is 
called  a  porter.  Although  he  receives  a  salary  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  it  is  customary  to  tip  him  about  25  cents,  or  more, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  trip  and  service  received,  when 
leaving  the  train.  If  the  porter  has  given  no  service,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  give  him  a  tip;  but  usually  he  is  helpful  and  effi¬ 
cient,  and  most  travelers  wish  to  reward  him. 

A  station  porter,  or  redcap,  helps  by  carrying  hand  baggage. 
The  usual  tip  to  a  redcap  is  10  cents  for  each  piece  of  baggage 
he  carries;  but,  in  proportion  to  his  courtesy  and  helpfulness, 
more  is  often  given. 

The  Travelers’  Aid  Society.  This  organization  is  supported 
by  gifts  and  donations ;  it  extends  help  of  all  kinds  to  travelers. 
Its  representatives  are  on  duty  at  special  desks  in  the  railway 
stations  of  nearly  200  cities.  These  representatives  are  usually 
experienced  women,  who  protect  and  help  inexperienced  trav¬ 
elers,  especially  children,  old  people,  and  boys  and  girls  coming 
from  small  towns.  They  help  strangers  to  find  safe  and  satis¬ 
factory  quarters,  and  often  find  employment  or  other  aid  for 
stranded  and  helpless  persons. 

Boarding  Trains  and  Train  Etiquette.  When  boarding  trains, 
always  ask  the  trainman,  “Is  this  the  train  to  Such-and-Such?” 
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naming  your  destination.  It  is  wise  to  do  this  whether  or  not  a 
redcap  takes  you  to  the  train.  When  in  doubt  about  the  time 
of  your  train  or  any  train  service,  always  ask  questions  of  a 
uniformed  trainman;  but,  while  riding  on  trains  or  waiting  in 
stations,  do  not  speak  to,  or  ask  questions  of,  strangers.  It  is  not 
only  bad  form  but  often  exposes  one  to  unpleasant  experiences 
and  even  losses.  Always  ask  questions  of  trainmen,  as  they  are 
paid  to  answer  helpfully,  and  will  not  impose  upon  or  mislead 
you. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  is  it  better  to  buy  a  railroad  ticket  at  the  station  rather 
than  on  the  train? 

2.  If  planning  a  vacation  trip  across  the  continent  and  back,  by 
train,  what  information  would  you  obtain  about  rates? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  railroad  day  coach  and  a 
parlor  car  ? 

4.  Explain  how  to  buy  sleeping-car  reservations.  How  can  a 
passenger  make  sure  in  advance  that  he  will  have  a  seat  on  a  train 
leaving  on  a  certain  morning  ? 

5.  How  can  a  passenger  redeem  a  regular  day-coach  ticket? 
A  ticket  for  a  sleeping  car  ? 

6.  What  is  a  dining  car  ? 

7.  How  does  a  passenger  have  his  baggage  checked?  Declare  its 
value  ? 

8.  How  are  parcels  checked  in  large  stations?  In  small  ones? 

9.  Lost-and-found  articles  often  may  be  traced  and  recovered 
in  what  ways? 

10.  Describe  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society  and  how  it  aids  inexperi¬ 
enced  or  helpless  travelers. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Explain  one-way,  round-trip,  excursion,  commutation,  week¬ 
end,  and  long-trip  tickets,  a  mileage  book,  and  a  convention  certifi¬ 
cate. 
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2.  Distinguish  between  a  parlor  car  and  a  sleeping  car. 

3.  Briefly  give  information  relative  to  special  cars  for  sleeping, 
dining,  and  observation,  respectively.  What  entitles  one  to  ride  in 
any  of  them? 

4.  List  the  general  rules  governing  a  traveler’s  baggage  as  re¬ 
gards  taking  it  with  him  into  the  day  coach  or  sleeping  car,  check¬ 
ing  it,  paying  for  excess  baggage,  and  making  claims  for  damage 
or  loss. 

5.  What  is  the  custom  in  tipping  porters,  redcaps,  and  dining-car 
waiters  ? 


Topic  4.  Using  Other  Travel  Services 

Travel  by  Water.  The  progress  of  travel  by  water  from  canoe 
and  row  boat  to  sailing  vessel  and  steamship  makes  a  story 
of  adventure  and  romance.  Boats  have  plied  almost  every 
stream  and  body  of  water  in  the  world  as  civilization  has 
advanced.  The  time  for  a  voyage  from  the  United  States  to 
England  was  gradually  reduced  from  the  months  it  took  200 
years  ago  to  three  weeks  100  years  ago,  then  to  the  four  or  five 
days  required  now.  Travel  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi,  and  Hudson  rivers  has  become  popular.  Travel  by 
sea  from  one  coastal  city  to  another  has  greatly  increased,  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  has 
been  made  possible  through  the  highly  interesting  Panama 
Canal. 

Transoceanic  Travel.  In  the  olden  days,  an  ocean  voyage  was 
a  weary  and  monotonous  trip  of  weeks  or  even  months.  The 
quarters  were  cramped  and  conditions  and  food  poor,  so  few 
embarked  upon  the  sea.  Today,  however,  many  ocean  liners 
are  floating  palaces — luxurious,  safe,  and  dependable — and  are 
equipped  with  everything  necessary  for  enjoyable  travel.  Regu¬ 
lar  sailing  schedules  are  carefully  maintained. 
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Traveling  and  Shipping  by  Water 

The  S.S.  “President  Coolidge”  in  dock  at  Hong  Kong.  When  a  “boat  is  in,” 
the  wharf  is  a  busy  place. 

Steamship  Tickets.  A  steamship  ticket  usually  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  cabin,  or  stateroom,  meals,  and  handling  of  all 
baggage  for  the  trip.  Many  steamship  companies  maintain 
ticket  offices  in  a  number  of  large  inland  cities,  so  that  trav¬ 
elers  may  secure  tickets  before  arriving  at  the  port  of  departure. 
The  cost  of  steamship  tickets  varies  greatly,  even  on  the  same 
vessel,  according  to  the  class  of  accommodation.  The  larger 
boats  usually  offer  three  classes  of  service.  First -  or  cabin-class 
accommodations  are  expensive  but  combine  every  luxury — the 
best  locations  on  the  ship,  and  the  finest  furnishings,  fare,  and 
service.  Tourist-class  (formerly  called  second-class )  steamer 
travel  is  less  expensive;  it  affords  less  desirable  locations,  less 
attractive  cabins,  and  simpler  fare;  while  the  third-class  is  still 
cheaper  and  simpler,  limited  to  plain  quarters  in  the  hold,  and 
the  plainest  fare.  Some  steamships  offer  only  one  class,  usually 
cabin-class,  for  voyages  taking  a  long  time. 
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Representatives  of  steamship  companies  will  furnish  infor¬ 
mation  about  routes,  foreign  hotels,  and  many  other  things. 
Some  companies  arrange  complete  tours  for  travelers,  make  all 
arrangements  for  accommodations  on  board  and  at  foreign 
hotels,  supply  guides  and  lecturers,  and  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  those  who  travel  on  such  tours.  In 
such  cases,  the  cost  of  the  ticket  includes  all  traveling  expenses, 
including  steamship  and  railroad  passenger  and  baggage  trans¬ 
portation,  all  meals,  hotel  accommodations  while  in  various 
ports,  and  even  taxicab  fares.  This  service  enables  the  traveler 
to  determine  the  approximate  expense  in  advance,  and  saves 
him  the  bother  of  making  arrangements  as  he  goes  along. 


Dining  Room  of  a  Modern  Steamship 
Comforts  and  conveniences  help  to  make  a  journey  enjoyable  and  restful. 
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Passports  to  Foreign  Countries.  If  one  wishes  to  travel  in  a 
foreign  country,  he  must  obtain  a  passport  from  the  Bureau 
of  Passports,  State  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  or  from 
the  Passport  Bureau  in  the  Federal  Building  in  any  of  several 
large  cities.  The  passport  is  a  document  identifying  the  holder; 
it  contains  his  picture,  shows  his  citizenship,  and  gives  the 
reason  for  his  traveling  in  foreign  countries.  The  passport 
should  have  the  visa  stamped  on  it  by  the  consuls  (residing 
in  the  United  States)  of  the  countries  to  be  visited  by  the  trav¬ 
eler.  A  visa  is  formal  approval,  or  official  permission  to  enter  a 
country.  Wherever  the  traveler  lands,  he  will  be  required  to 
present  his  passport  to  the  proper  government  officials. 


A  Sailing  Schedule  and  Rate  Chart 
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DESCRIPTION  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  APPLICANT 


I  solemnly  swear  that  the  statements  made  on  both  aides  of  this  appKoation  are  true  and  that  the  photograph  attached 
hereto  is  a  likeness  of  me. 

OATH  OF  ALLEGIANCE 

Further,  I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States  against  all  enemies, 
foreign  and  domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same;  and  that  I  take  this  obligation  freely,  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion:  So  help  me  God. 


Passport  Application  ( reverse ) 

Foreign  Railroad  Travel.  Railroad  travel  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  is  different  from  that  in  the  United  States,  because  con¬ 
ditions  vary.  Foreign  railroad  service  is  divided  into  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  third  classes.  The  first-class  ticket  entitles  the  traveler 
to  ride  in  the  best  coaches,  although  second-  and  third-class 
coaches  may  be  attached  to  the  same  train.  Information  may 
be  obtained  from  a  travel  bureau  or  steamship  agent. 

Traveler’s  Money.  Every  traveler  must  carry  some  money 
with  him,  but  it  is  a  risk  to  carry  a  large  sum.  As  a  personal 
check  will  not  be  accepted  by  strangers,  the  wise  traveler  car¬ 
ries  traveler’s  checks  or  a  letter  of  credit,  which  cannot  be  used 
by  anyone  but  the  owner.  Reread  the  paragraphs,  “Protection  in 
Carrying  Personal  Funds,”  “Traveler’s  Checks,”  and  ‘Tetters 
of  Credit,”  in  Chapter  II. 
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Traveling  by  Air.  Air  transportation  companies  now  operate 
airplanes  on  regular  routes.  Traveling  by  air  effects  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  of  time,  and  affords  excellent  service  and  comfort.  The  cost 
about  equals  railroad  fare  plus  sleeping-car  fare.  Air  service  has 
improved  so  rapidly  that  airliners  now  fly  across  the  continent 
2  or  3  miles  high  at  a  200-mile-an-hour  speed  over  well-marked 
airways.  A  new  nightly  service  spans  the  country  in  sixteen 
hours. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  supervises  all 
flying,  inspects  machines,  examines  and  licenses  pilots,  and  de¬ 
termines  how  airplanes  may  act  as  public  carriers. 

—  SHORTEST  ROUTE  COAST  TO  COAST— 1 
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‘Meal  Stop.  {Meals  Aloft— Meals  on  the  ground  are  at  passenger's  expense. 
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Using  Hotel  Services.  It  may  be  rather  surprising  to  know 
that  there  are  nearly  17,000  hotels,  with  1,829,418  rooms,  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Hotel  Red  Book.  There  are 
hotels  of  many  sizes,  from  those  with  only  twenty-five  rooms  to 
those  with  more  than  2,000.  It  is  therefore  very  important  to  get 
information  about  hotel  accommodation  before  arriving  in  a 
strange  place.  Railroad  employees  or  the  Travelers’  Aid  Society 
will  refer  the  traveler  to  a  satisfactory  hotel.  Friends  who  are 
experienced  travelers  also  are  good  sources  of  information.  (See 
Chapter  XIV,  “Sources  of  Business  Information.”) 

Reserving  a  Room.  Hotels  are  likely  to  be  crowded  at  certain 
seasons  and  at  the  time  of  a  convention.  The  only  way  in  which 
a  traveler  can  be  certain  of  a  room  is  to  write,  telephone,  or  tele- 


interior  of  an  Airplane 

The  sky  line  of  New  York  City  is  visible  above  the  complicated  instrument  board. 
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Interior  of  a  Sleeper  Plane 

The  sections  are  made  up  for  day  or  night  service.  Like  sleeping  cars, 
sleeper  planes  have  upper  and  lower  berths. 


graph  for  a  reservation.  A  favorable  reply  will  be  made  if  a 
room  is  available. 

“Checking  In”  or  Registering.  When  a  guest  arrives  at  a  hotel, 
he  is  required  to  register,  or  write  his  name  and  home  address 
on  either  a  numbered  card  or  in  a  hotel  register.  If  a  guest  has 
no  baggage,  he  must  pay  his  bill  in  advance.  Valuables  should 
be  left  in  the  custody  of  the  hotel  clerk;  many  hotels  provide 
vaults  for  this  purpose. 

Hotel  Keepers  or 
Innkeepers.  The  law 
requires  that  hotel 
keepers  or  innkeep¬ 
ers  receive  all  guests 
!  except  those  suffer- 
!  ing  from  some  dis- 
1  ease  or  those  who 
\  cannot  pay,  or  who 
disturb  others. 

“ Checking  Out.” 

;  Unless  a  guest  pays 
his  bill  when  leaving, 
his  baggage  will 


A  Modern  Hotel 
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be  held.  The  room  key  and  usually  a  forwarding  address  for 
mail  or  telegrams  should  be  left  at  the  desk. 

Tipping.  A  bell  boy  carries  a  guest’s  baggage  and  escorts  him 
to  his  room.  A  io-cent  tip  is  sufficient  for  this  service  unless 
there  is  much  baggage.  Whenever  bell  boys  or  porters  do  favors 
for  guests,  a  small  tip  usually  is  given  to  them.  In  restaurants, 
the  average  tip  to  the  waiter  is  io  per  cent  of  the  total  bill. 
When  the  bill  is  less  than  a  dollar,  however,  io  cents  is  the  usual 
tip  for  bills  from  50  cents  to  a  dollar,  or  5  cents  for  bills  less 
than  50  cents. 

Tourist  Lodging  and  Cabins.  Owners  of  rural  or  town  homes 
often  offer  overnight  lodging  to  tourists.  Although  these  homes 
are  cheaper  than  hotels,  they  seldom  have  rooms  with  private 
baths  or  other  conveniences.  Many  homes  that  offer  lodging  are 

listed  in  direc¬ 
tories  after  some 
association  or  or¬ 
ganization  offi¬ 
cial  has  inspected 
and  approved 
them. 

Cabins  and 
tourist  cottages 
have  become 
quite  popular 
for  automobile 
tourists.  They 
are  usually  lo¬ 
cated  on  main 
highways,  give 
free  parking 
for  automobiles, 
maintain  lunch 
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counters,  restaurants,  or  grocery  stores,  and  offer  lodging  at 
reasonable  cost.  Like  tourist  homes,  some  are  inspected,  listed, 
and  recommended  by  an  automobile  club  or  some  other  organ¬ 
ization  interested  in  promoting  travel. 

In  choosing  a  hotel,  tourist  home,  cabin,  or  cottage,  the 
traveler  or  tourist  may  inspect  the  premises,  rooms,  and  beds 
before  deciding  to  remain. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  does  travel  in  foreign  countries  differ  from  travel  in  the 
United  States? 

2.  What  is  a  passport  and  from  whom  is  it  obtained  ? 

3.  What  is  a  visa? 

4.  Compare  travel  by  water  a  hundred  years  ago  and  today. 

5.  Why  do  the  prices  of  steamship  tickets  vary? 

6.  Describe  traveler’s  checks  and  letters  of  credit. 

7.  What  is  the  flying  time  in  crossing  the  United  States?  What 
is  the  rate  of  the  planes  per  hour  ? 

8.  Describe  reserving  a  hotel  room,  registering,  tipping,  and 
checking  out. 

9.  What  kind  of  people  are  hotel  keepers  or  innkeepers  required 
to  accommodate  ?  What  kind  can  they  refuse  ? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  homes  and 
cabins  for  tourists? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  things  or  items  contained  in  a  passport. 

2.  If  you  plan  to  travel  in  several  European  countries,  from  what 
sources  would  you  obtain  information  that  would  help  you?  List 
them. 

3.  Mention  the  services  included  in  a  steamship  ticket. 

4.  What  are  the  various  classes  of  passenger  service  and  their 
accommodations  on  large  ocean-going  steamships? 

5.  List  the  things  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  does  in  order  to  make  flying  safer  and  better. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

88.  Local  Transportation  Information 

a.  You  may  get  information  about  the  rules  and  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles  in  your  community  from  the 
safety  council  of  your  school  or  by  interviewing  a  traffic  officer  or 
someone  else  who  knows  about  them.  From  the  information  you 
can  obtain,  answer  the  following  questions: 

(1)  Regulations  governing  the  driving  of  automobiles:  What  is 
the  speed  limit  in  congested  districts?  Speed  limit  on  other  streets? 
Parking  time  in  congested  districts?  Penalty  for  speed?  Penalty  for 
parking  overtime  ?  Speed  limit  in  school  zone  ?  Penalty  for  a  minor’s 
driving? 

(2)  Regulations  governing  the  driving  of  motor  busses:  What  is 
the  speed  allowed  in  city?  Speed  limit  on  open  highways?  At  rail¬ 
road  crossings? 

b.  Because  the  automobile  is  such  an  important  factor  in  our 
daily  life,  it  is  well  to  study  some  of  the  things  that  make  for  safe 
driving,  so  that  we  can  do  our  share  to  prevent  accidents  due  to 
speed,  careless  driving,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  traffic  regu¬ 
lations. 

(1)  Describe  an  automobile  about  which  you  know  and  answer 
“good,”  “fair,”  or  “poor,”  for  each  of  the  following  items:  Brakes 
able  to  stop  car  quickly?  Condition  of  tires?  Inflation  of  tires? 
Wheels  in  alignment?  Security  of  tire  rims  and  lugs?  Cleanliness 
of  windshield?  Reliability  of  steering  gear? 

(2)  Stand  at  a  corner,  for  a  short  time,  and  observe  the  traffic. 
Then  answer  these  questions:  How  long  did  you  observe  traffic? 
How  many  automobiles  “kept  right”?  How  many  “cut  in”  ahead 
of  others?  How  many  drivers  gave  signals  for  turning?  How  many 
“took  chances”? 

(3)  Make  a  list  of  dangerous  driving  situations,  such  as  fog, 
getting  out  on  wrong  side  of  the  car,  etc. 
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(4)  What  do  you  think  about  laws  that  require  automobile  drivers 
to  pass  a  rigid  test? 


89.  Using  a  Railroad  Time-Table 

Study  the  railroad  time-table  on  page  385  and  answer  the  following 
questions : 

a.  At  what  time  does  the  North  Coast  Limited  (No.  51-1)  leave 
Chicago  ? 

b.  Does  this  train  leave  St.  Paul  in  the  forenoon  or  afternoon? 

c.  (1)  Do  the  trains  operate  over  the  same  railroad  from  Chicago 
to  Fargo?  (2)  Name  the  railroad  or  railroads  used. 

d.  How  long  does  the  train  stop  at  Mandan  ? 

e.  How  many  hours  and  minutes  is  it  by  train  from  Chicago  to 
Billings? 

/.  What  is  the  distance  from  Bismarck  to  Spokane? 

g.  What  is  the  distance  from  Fargo  to  Seattle? 

h.  If  the  train  left  Chicago  at  11  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  on  what  day 
would  the  traveler  arrive  in  Seattle  ? 

i.  If  the  train  left  Chicago  at  11  p.m.  on  Thursday,  and  arrived 
in  Spokane  on  time,  allowing  for  the  change  from  Central  to  Pacific 
time,  what  is  the  average  speed  per  hour? 

/.  When  it  is  1  p.m.  in  Chicago,  what  time  is  it  in  Bismarck? 
In  Missoula?  In  Seattle? 

Where  does  the  traveler  change  trains  for  Yellowstone  Park? 
j  l.  What  is  the  name  of  the  town  nearest  the  entrance  to  Yellow- 
| stone  Park? 

■  m.  (1)  If  a  traveler  decides  to  go  through  Butte,  would  he  pass 
, through  Helena?  (2)  What  is  the  difference  between  the  distance 
from  Logan  to  Butte  and  the  distance  from  Logan  to  Helena?  (3) 
‘What  is  the  next  stop  west  of  Butte? 

n.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  speed  in  train  2-50  from 
Seattle  to  Spokane,  as  compared  with  that  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  ? 
j  o.  If  the  rate  is  2  cents  a  mile  west  of  Chicago,  what  is  the  fare 
from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle  ? 
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p.  If  the  traveler  left  Seattle  at  8:30  p.m.  Friday,  on  what  day  and 
at  what  time  would  he  arrive  in  Chicago  ? 


90.  Planning  an  Airplane  Trip 

A  college  professor  of  Boston  wishes  to  make  a  series  of  addresses 
in  certain  outlying  cities  during  a  short  period  of  time.  Study  care¬ 
fully  the  following  sketch  of  his  journey  and  follow  it  step  by  step 
in  the  air-line  table  on  page  401  so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  plan 
an  airplane  trip  for  him. 

a.  He  will  leave  Boston  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  and  will 
arrive  in  New  York  in  time  to  address  a  luncheon  club  at  noon  on 
the  same  day.  He  wishes  to  see  some  friends  in  New  York  at  dinner 
in  the  evening  and  will  sleep  that  night  in  a  hotel  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

b.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  he  will  meet  a  committee 
of  educators  in  Harrisburg.  He  wants  to  inspect  a  building  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  to  be  the  speaker 
at  an  important  dinner  in  Pittsburgh.  He  will  go  to  a  Columbus, 
Ohio,  hotel  for  the  night. 

c .  On  the  third  day  he  will  address  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  will  be  taken  for  a  visit  to 
the  State  University,  after  which  he  will  leave  for  Kansas  City, 
where  he  will  spend  the  night. 

d.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  will  have  a  breakfast  conference  with 
some  manufacturers  of  Kansas  City.  He  will  spend  the  balance  of 
the  day  working  on  a  manuscript  and  will  leave  Kansas  City  at  9:45 
p.m.  on  a  sleeper  plane  bound  for  Los  Angeles,  California. 

e.  At  a  luncheon  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  on  the  fifth  day,  he  will 
address  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California.  In  the  afternoon,  he  will  meet 
with  executives  of  the  motion-picture  industry  and  will  start  his 
return  trip  at  5  p.m. 

/.  He  will  return  to  Boston  as  quickly  as  possible.  Because  he  does 


Courtesy  Pan  American  Airways 

Wings  Over  the  Spanish  Main 

A  modern  clipper  ship  of  the  air  winging  its  way  over  the  sailing  clipper  ship  of 
bygone  days. 
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not  sleep  well  on  a  plane,  he  will  stay  overnight  at  a  hotel  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania. 

g.  Make  out  a  chart  like  the  one  below  to  show  the  schedule  o£ 
the  professor’s  entire  round  trip.  Make  your  entries  as  those  inserted 
in  the  chart  are  made. 


Date 

Leaving  and  Arriving 

Flight 

Miles 

(Each 

Flight) 

Things  to  Be  Done 

City 

Hour 

No. 

Jan. 29 
29 

Lv.  Boston 

Ar.  New  York 

7:30a.m. 
9:10  a.m. 

1 

160 

Luncheon  club,  noon;  dinner  with 

29 

Lv.  New  York 

9:15p.m. 

3 

friends 

91.  A  Steamship  Voyage 

On  September  7,  the  general  manager  of  a  large  business  con¬ 
cern  in  New  York  City  decided  he  would  spend  some  time  in  the 
London  office  of  his  company.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  arrive  in 
London  as  soon  as  possible,  spend  as  much  time  there  as  he  could, 
and  still  be  back  in  New  York  to  attend  an  important  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  his  company  on  October  30. 

Study  the  sailing  schedule  and  the  rate  chart  on  page  398,  and 
answer  the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  date  of  sailing  from  New  York?  Name  of  vessel? 
Date  of  arrival  in  England  ?  At  what  port  ?  Date  of  departure  from 
England?  Name  of  vessel?  Departs  from  what  port?  Date  of 
arrival  in  New  York? 

What  is  the  cost  of  cabin-class  accommodations  on  the  “Man¬ 
hattan”  under  summer  season  rates:  (1)  One  way,  New  York  to 
Plymouth?  (2)  One  way,  Southampton  to  New  York?  (3)  Round 
|  trip? 

What  is  the  U.  S.  revenue  stamp  tax  on  the  round-trip  ticket? 
r  Days  required  for  journey:  (1)  Going?  (2)  Returning? 
i  In  what  country  is  each  of  these  ports  located:  Plymouth? 
Havre?  New  York?  Hamburg?  Cobh?  Southampton? 
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What  is  the  cost  of  a  one-way  tourist  ticket  on  the  “Washing¬ 
ton”?  A  third-class  round-trip  ticket  on  the  “President  Roosevelt”? 
A  round-trip  ticket  on  the  “American  Importer”? 

92.  Studying  a  Motor-Bus  Map  and  Schedule 

Refer  to  the  time-table  on  page  380  for  the  information  you  will 
need  in  this  problem : 

a.  Give  the  time  of  departure  from  Detroit  and  arrival  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  on  Friday  and  for  departure  from  Cincinnati  and  arrival 
at  Pittsburgh  on  Monday.  What  is  the  running  time  for  each  trip? 

b.  List  the  cities  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  at  which  the 
busses  on  this  line  make  scheduled  stops.  (1)  Where  do  passengers 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  something  to  eat?  (2)  Which  takes 
more  time,  the  trip  from  Detroit  to  Cincinnati,  or  that  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Pittsburgh? 

c.  A  Detroit  business  man  late  one  afternoon  suddenly  found  it 
necessary  to  be  in  Cincinnati  the  next  morning.  (1)  Would  he  be 
likely  to  make  the  trip  on  the  bus  leaving  Detroit  at  10  p.m.? 
(2)  If  not,  how  do  you  think  he  would  travel  ?  Why  ? 

d.  Motor-bus  service  is  available  to  the  citizens  in  almost  every  com¬ 
munity  in  Ohio.  Do  you  think  this  state  has  developed  an  extensive 
system  of  good  roads  ?  Why  ? 


93.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


94.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  It  has  been  estimated  that  it  costs  about  $100  for  each  hour  that 
a  large  modern  passenger  transport  airplane  is  in  the  air. 
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(1)  If  an  airplane  makes  a  speed  of  200  miles  an  hour,  what  is 
rhe  cost  of  operating  per  mile? 

(2)  If  the  airplane  holds  sixteen  passengers,  what  is  the  cost  per 
mile  for  each  passenger? 

b.  On  the  following  airplane  schedule,  the  time  given  is  the 
standard  time  in  each  city,  respectively,  when  the  airplane  arrives 
or  leaves. 


Westbound 

1:30  p.m.  Lv.  New  York 
5:49  p.m.  Ar.  Nashville 
6:04  p.m.  Lv.  Nashville 
10:38  p.m.  Ar.  Dallas 
11:07  p.m.  Lv.  Dallas 
3:08  a.m.  Ar.  El  Paso 
3:20  a.m.  Lv.  El.  Paso 
8.38  a.m.  Ar.  Los  Angeles 


Eastbound 

(E.T.)  Ar.  6:53  p.m. 
(C.T.)  Lv.  1:01  p.m. 
(C.T.)  Ar.  12:46  p.m. 
(C.T.)  Lv.  8:37  a.m. 
(C.T.)  Ar.  7:58  a.m. 
(M.T.)  Lv.  2:25  a.m. 
(M.T.)  Ar.  2:13  a.m. 
(P.T.)  Lv.  7:30  p.m. 


(1)  On  the  journey  from  New  York,  what  is  the  exact  flying 
time  between  New  York  and  Nashville?  Between  New  York  and 
Dallas?  Between  New  York  and  El  Paso?  Between  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles? 

(2)  On  the  journey  from  Los  Angeles,  what  is  the  exact  flying 
time  between  Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso?  Between  Los  Angeles  and 
Dallas  ?  Between  Los  Angeles  and  Nashville  ?  Between  Los  Angeles 

I  and  New  York? 

c.  If  the  distance  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  is  2,609  miles, 
and  the  one-way  airplane  fare  for  one  passenger  is  $160,  what  is 
the  cost  per  mile  for  that  passenger  ? 

d.  If  the  round-trip  fare  by  air  from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles, 
i  a  distance  of  2,609  miles,  is  $288,  what  is  the  cost  per  mile  for  a 
|  passenger  ? 

e.  With  regard  to  carrying  baggage,  the  air  transport  planes  have 
'certain  regulations,  some  of  which  follow:  35  pounds  of  baggage, 
I  including  brief  case  and  small  hand  luggage,  is  carried  free.  Bag- 
I  gage  in  excess  of  35  pounds  is  charged  for  by  the  pound.  Charge 
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for  excess  baggage  up  to  50  pounds  is  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the 
one-way  fare  per  pound  of  excess,  but  no  charge  is  to  be  less  than 
5  cents  per  pound,  with  a  minimum  total  of  25  cents. 

(1)  If  a  passenger,  traveling  by  air  from  New  York  to  Los 
Angeles,  has  42  pounds  of  excess  baggage,  and  paid  a  fare  of  $160 
for  his  one-way  ticket,  what  is  the  charge  for  carrying  his  excess 
baggage? 

(2)  If  a  passenger  has  only  2  pounds  of  excess  baggage,  and  is 
flying  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  for  which  the  fare  is  $6, 
what  is  the  charge  for  carrying  his  excess  baggage? 


Chapter  XVII 


SHIPPING  BY  MAIL 

Topic  i.  First-Class  Mail  and  Rates 

The  Postal  Service.  Benjamin  Franklin,  as  Postmaster  in 
Philadelphia,  and  later  as  Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  the 
British  Colonies  of  North  America,  established  a  system  that 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Mail  Must  Go  Through 
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United  States  Post  Office, 
New  York  City 


“Neither  snow  nor  rain  nor 
heat  nor  gloom  of  night  stay 
these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds.” 
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made  communication  by  mail  possible.  In  fact,  the  system 
worked  so  well  that  it  helped  the  Colonies  to  unite  and  win 
their  struggle  for  independence.  In  colonial  days,  it  cost  3 
shillings,  approximately  75  cents,  to  send  a  letter  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  New  York.  Today,  a  3-cent  stamp  pays  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  a  letter  across  the  country  and  also  to  several 
foreign  countries.  The  service  is  so  important  and  so  necessary 
for  human  welfare  that  it  has  been  placed  under  the  Post¬ 
master-General  of  the  United  States.  The  service  not  only 
carries  letters  but  also  packages. 

Sources  of  Postal  Information.  We  have  learned  about  han¬ 
dling  the  incoming  and  outgoing  mail  in  business  offices.  Now, 
the  postal  service  itself  is  to  be  considered.  The  United  States 
Official  Postal  Guide  is  the  source  of  the  latest  postal  informa¬ 
tion  for  postal  employees,  as  well  as  for  the  public.  In  addition 
to  the  Postal  Guide,  a  number  of  booklets  and  pamphlets  are 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  Department  that  are  available  free  at 
any  post  office.  (See  page  328.) 

According  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  mail  in  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions  is  divided  into  four  classes  according 
to  contents,  weight,  and  whether  it  is  sealed  or  wrapped. 

First-Class  Mail.  First-class  mail  includes  handwritten  or 
typewritten  matter  sealed  or  unsealed,  except  manuscript  copy 
that  is  accompanied  by  proof  sheets.  Except  as  provided  for  in 
third-  or  fourth-class  mail  regulations,  all  mail  matter  sealed, 
or  closed  against  inspection,  is  first-class,  the  rate  for  which  is 
either  2  or  3  cents  an  ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  The  2-cent  rate 
applies  only  to  first-class  mail  that  is  sent  and  delivered  within 
one  city.  United  States  stamped  postal  cards,  sold  at  every  post 
office  at  1  cent  each,  and  private  mailing  cards  (post  cards), 
maximum  size,  3  9/ 16  by  5  9/ 16  inches,  and  minimum  size, 
3%  by  4  inches,  and  requiring  i-cent  postage,  also  are  counted 
as  first-class  mail. 
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Air  Mail.  Airplane  transportation  is  used  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  in  order  to  supply  the  most  rapid  mail  service.  Air 
mail  sent  across  the  country  is  usually  delivered  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  whereas  train  service  takes  four  or  five  days.  The  rate 
on  first-class  air  mail  is  6  cents  for  each  ounce — a  charge  that  is 
moderate  enough  for  letters,  but  too  high  to  be  popular  for 
packages.  Special  air-mail  envelopes  and  stamps  are  available 
but  not  essential.  If  the  words  “Air  Mail”  are  written  clearly 
near  the  top,  the  ordinary  envelope  and  stamps  to  the  amount 
of  6  cents  may  be  used. 


Air  Mail  Service 

Mail  truck  delivering  mail  to  a  mail  plane. 


Special  Delivery.  By  adding  a  special-delivery  stamp  to  the 
regular  first-class  postage,  a  letter,  postal  card,  or  package  will 
be  specially  delivered  up  to  n  p.  m.,  or  as  soon  after  eight 
o’clock  the  next  morning  as  possible.  Ordinary  stamps  in  the 
proper  amount  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  if  the  words 
“Special  Delivery”  are  written  across  the  letter  or  package. 

On  first-class  mail,  in  addition  to  regular  postage,  the  rates 


for  special  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Up  to  2  pounds  .  10  cents 

Over  2  pounds  and  not  more  than  10  pounds  .  20  cents 

Over  10  pounds  .  25  cents 


Registered  Mail.  In  an  earlier  chapter  we  considered  the  use 
of  registered  mail  for  making  cash  payments.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  piece  of  first-class  mail  may  be  registered  for  an  extra 
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fee,  depending  upon  the  declared  value.  Special  care  is  given 
to  registered  mail  by  post-office  authorities  and  employees  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  loss  and  to  assure  its  delivery.  All 
postal  employees  who  handle  registered  mail  are  required  to 
sign  for  each  piece  when  it  is  placed  in  their  possession.  The 
sender  is  given  a  receipt  for  each  registered  letter  or  package, 
and  the  addressee  is  required  to  sign  a  receipt  for  registered 
mail  delivered  to  him. 

If  the  sender  of  registered  mail  wants  to  be  sure  that  the 
addressee  receives  the  letter  or  sealed  package,  for  an  extra  fee 
of  3  cents,  he  may  purchase  a  return  receipt.  The  postmaster 
stamps  “Return  Receipt  Requested”  on  the  letter  and  makes 
out  a  small  red  card  addressed  to  the  sender,  which  goes 
along  with  the  letter.  When  the  letter  is  delivered  to  the  ad¬ 
dressee,  he  not  only  signs  the  regular  registered  mail  receipt 
book  but  also  the  return  receipt  card,  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
sender  by  the  post  office. 

All  letters  or  packages  containing  valuables  of  any  kind 
should  be  registered  as  a  precaution  against  loss.  The  fees,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  first-class  postage,  depend  upon  the  value 
of  the  letter  or  sealed  package.  If  the  letter  is  lost  or  damaged, 
the  sender  claims  damages  from  the  Government  and  sends  in 
the  regular  registered  receipt.  The  registry  fee  varies  according 
to  the  value  of  the  letter,  as  follows : 


For  Indemnity 

For  Indemnity 

Not  Exceeding 

Cost 

Not  Exceeding 

Cost 

$50 

$.20 

$500 

$.70 

100 

.30 

600 

.80 

200 

.40 

700 

.85 

300 

.50 

800 

.90 

400 

.60 

1,000 

1.00 

Foreign  Mail.  Foreign  mail  is  classified  as  first  class,  parcel 
post,  and  book  post.  The  postal  rate  on  first-class  foreign  mail 
is  5  cents  for  the  first  ounce  and  3  cents  for  each  additional 
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ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  because  many  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  formed  a 
Postal  Alliance,  and  first-class  mail  may  be  sent  to  any  of  these 
countries  at  the  regular  domestic  rates. 

The  United  States  Mail  Service.  The  United  States  Post 
Office  Department  is  a  huge  enterprise  that  directs  and  effects 
the  transportation  of  mail.  Mail,  of  course,  is  one  form  of  com¬ 
munication;  but  the  service  maintained  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  is  transportation,  beginning  with  the  collection  from 
letter  and  parcel  boxes  and  ending  with  delivery. 

If  a  person 
moves,  he 
should  im¬ 
mediately 
notify  the 
post  office  of 
his  change 
o  f  address 
and  give 
that  of  the 
place  he  is 
leaving  and 

that  to  which  he  is  going.  He  should  fill  out  a  change-of-ad- 
dress  form  obtainable  at  any  post  office.  A  traveling  man  should 
be  careful  to  leave  the  correct  forwarding  address  not  only  at 
the  post  office  but  also  at  his  hotel.  Anyone  can  forward  first- 
class  mail  by  crossing  out  the  old,  incorrect  address,  writing  in 
the  correct  one,  and  remailing.  If  the  letter  is  unopened,  no 
new  stamp  is  necessary. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  postal  service? 

2.  Name  two  common  sources  of  postal  information. 


Form  22  ORDER  TO  CHANGE  ADDRESS 

(This  cancels  all  previous  orders) 

Date  -3  oj  .  1 9*2  '  - 

o  Orders  to  forward  general  delivery  mail  (at  dty  offioes)  expire  in  30  days  unless  renewed. 

_  The  signature  and  title  of  the  authorised  agent  for  a  firm  or  company  must  also  be  given. 
f.  Unless  otherwise  directed,  both  ordinary  and  registered  mail  of  the  first  class  will  be  for. 
$  warded.  Inclose  In  envelope  (firsUdase  postage)  if  mailed  to  another  post  offico. 

PRINT  OR  WRITE  PLAINLY  AND  IN  FULL 

J  NAW^OF^r 

®  STRFCTflN^NIIMHFR  •&'/  _ 

CLERKS* 

INDORSEMENTS 

carriers" 

INDORSEMENTS 

PERMANENT  OR  FOR  DAYS  _ 

§  ygrommat’ 

(5  3-  o  S _ 

I  /  ^.5- 

W  SIGNATURE 

§  Patron  or  Authorized  Agent. 

•fi — 7664  (See  other  side  tor  Important  notice) 

ENTERED 

IN  DIRECTORY 

An  Order  to  Change  Address 
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3.  Why  do  business  concerns  still  use  the  mail  when  telephone 
and  telegraph  services  are  available? 

4.  What  is  the  difference  between  postal  cards  and  post  cards? 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  air  mail? 

6.  Why  not  send  all  first-class  mail  by  air? 

7.  How  can  letters  be  sent  by  air  mail  or  by  special  delivery 
without  having  to  buy  special  stamps? 

8.  May  air-mail  letters  also  be  sent  special  delivery?  Why? 

9.  Describe  the  registering,  transportation,  and  delivery  of  regis¬ 
tered  mail. 

10.  Is  it  possible  to  send  a  letter  by  air  mail,  special  delivery,  and 
register  it  for  $45? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  important  things  covered  in  the  United  States  Official 
Postal  Guide. 

2.  Construct  a  table  or  chart  for  first-class  mail,  showing  what  is 
included  and  the  rate. 

3.  List  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  registering  valuable 
mail. 

4.  Fold  and  tear  a  blank  sheet  of  regular  typewriter  paper  (8  l/2 
by  11  inches)  into  four  equal  parts.  Using  each  part  to  represent 
an  envelope,  address  each  to  Mr.  James  W.  Hamilton,  27473  Alaska 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mark  one  for  “Air  Mail,”  another  for 
“Special  Delivery,”  the  third  with  a  new  address,  and  the  fourth 
with  two  new  addresses. 

5.  Construct  a  table  or  chart  for  first-class  mail  showing  what  is 
included,  the  regular  rate,  and  rates  for  air  mail,  special  delivery, 
regularly  registered,  and  return-receipt-requested  registered  mail. 

Topic  2.  Second-  and  Third-Class  Mail  and  Parcel  Post 

Second-Class  Mail.  Newspapers  and  periodical  publications 
that  carry  the  notice,  “Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post 
office  in  Blank,  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1879,”  stamped  upon 
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each  parcel  or  bundle  by  the  publishers  constitute  the  bulk  of 
second-class  mail.  No  writing,  except  the  address  and  such  words 
as  “Sample  Copy,”  is  permitted  on  second-class  matter.  The 
newspaper  or  magazine  must  be  complete  and  the  charge  to 
the  general  public  is  i  cent  for  each  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof, 
regardless  of  distance  or  weight.  Publishers  are  given  special 
rates. 

Third-Class  Mail.  Third-class  matter  includes  all  mail, 
weighing  up  to  8  ounces,  that  is  not  first-  or  second-class  mat¬ 
ter.  If  it  weighs  more  than  8  ounces,  it  becomes  parcel  post. 
Printed  circulars,  books,  catalogues,  merchandise,  and  printed 
matter  fall  into  this  class.  Most  of  the  matter  is  carried  for  il/2 
cents  for  each  2  ounces.  Books  or  catalogues  of  twenty-four  or 
more  pages,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots  may  be  sent  for  1  cent  for 
each  2  ounces.  There  is  also  a  rate  of  12  cents  for  each  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  for  what  is  called  bul\  mailing  that  includes 
identical  pieces  of  third-class  matter  of  not  less  than  20  pounds 
or  not  fewer  than  200  pieces. 

Fourth- 
Class  Mail, 
or  Parcel 
Post.  Mer¬ 
chandise  o  f 
almost  every 
kind  may  be 
I  shipped  b  y 
parcel  post 
!  if  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  wrapped 
in  packages 
of  correct  size 
1  and  weight. 

Parcel  post 


Parcel-Post  Shipments 

The  packing,  wrapping,  addressing,  weighing,  and  stamping  of 
parcel-post  shipments  must  be  done  accurately  and  speedily. 
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includes  the  same  things  as  third-class  mail  except  that  the 
package  has  to  weigh  more  than  8  ounces.  Parcel-post  service 
does  not  include  calling  for  the  package  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  as  is  done  by  an  express  company,  but  it  includes 
delivery  to  the  addressee  at  destination. 

The  cost  of  shipping  by  parcel  post  depends  upon  both 
weight  of  parcel  and  distance  to  be  sent.  In  weighing  the  par¬ 
cels,  the  pound  is  the  unit  of  weight,  and  a  fraction  of  a  pound 
is  charged  for  as  a  full  pound.  For  a  package  that  weighs  io 
ounces,  for  example,  one  pays  the  pound  rate;  or  for  one 
weighing  il/2  pounds,  2-pound  rate.  Unlike  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  mail  rates,  which  are  uniform  for  the  United  States, 
the  parcel-post  rate  varies  according  to  the  distance  between 
the  post  office  from  which  it  is  mailed  and  that  to  which  it  is 
addressed.  Every  post  office  in  the  United  States  or  its  possessions 
is  located  in  one  of  the  eight  parcel-post  zones,  as  determined 
by  the  distance  between  the  sending  and  the  receiving  offices 
handling  the  package. 

Parcel-Post  Rates.  The  tables  on  the  opposite  page  show  the 
postage  rates  for  packages  weighing  from  i  to  5  pounds  and 
for  those  weighing  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  and  70  pounds  from 
your  home-town  post  office  to  any  post  office  in  each  of  the 
eight  parcel-post  zones. 

The  limit  of  weight  of  parcel-post  matter  is  70  pounds  for 
all  zones.  The  package  must  not  exceed  100  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined.  The  greatest  distance  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  ends  of  a  parcel  is  taken  as  its  length  while  the 
distance  around  it  at  the  thickest  part  is  taken  as  its  girth.  A 
parcel  42  inches  long,  15  inches  wide,  and  n  inches  high,  for 
example,  measures  94  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined,  so 
is  mailable  by  parcel  post.  A  parcel  42  inches  long,  20  inches 
wide,  and  12  inches  high  is  not  mailable  by  parcel  post,  for  it 
measures  106  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined. 
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ZONES 


Weight 

in 

Pounds 

Local ' 

1st 

Up  to 
50 

Miles 

2nd 

50  to 
150 
Miles 

3d 

150  to 
300 
Miles 

4th 
300  to 

600 

Miles 

5th 
600  to 
1,000 
Miles 

6th 

1,000  to 
1,400 
Miles 

7th 

1,400  to 
1,800 
Miles 

8th 

Over 

1,800 

Miles 

1 

$0.07 

$0.08 

$0.08 

$0.09 

$0.10 

$0.11 

$0.12 

$0.14 

$0.15 

2 

.08 

.10 

.10 

.11 

.14 

.17 

.19 

.23 

.26 

3 

.08 

.11 

.11 

.13 

.17 

.22 

.26 

.32 

.37 

4 

.09 

.12 

.12 

.15 

.21 

.27 

.33 

.41 

.48 

5 

.09 

.13 

.13 

.17 

.24 

.33 

.40 

.50 

.59 

10 

.12 

.18 

.18 

.27 

.42 

.59 

.75 

.95 

1.14 

.20 

.17 

.29 

.29 

.47 

.77 

1.12 

1.45 

1.85 

2.24 

30 

.22 

.40 

.40 

.67 

1.12 

1.65 

2.15 

2.75 

3.34 

40 

.27 

.51 

.51 

.87 

1.47 

2.18 

2.85 

3.65 

4.44 

50 

.32 

.62 

.62 

1.07 

1.82 

2.71 

3.55 

4.55 

5.54 

60 

.37 

.73 

.73 

1.27 

2.17 

3.24 

4.25 

5.45 

6.64 

70 

.42 

.84 

.84 

1.47 

2.52 

3.77 

4.95 

6.35 

7.74 

Special  Delivery.  Insured  or  C.O.D.  parcels  may  be  sent 
special  delivery,  with  the  same  promptness  and  dispatch  as 
first-class  mail.  In  addition  to  the  regular  parcel-post  rate,  the 


rates  for  special  delivery  are  as  follows: 

Weight  Fee 

Parcels  weighing  not  to  exceed  2  pounds  .  15  cents 

Over  2  pounds  but  not  exceeding  10  pounds  .  25  cents 

Over  10  pounds  .  35  cents 


Special  Handling.  Insured  C.O.D.  fourth-class  parcels  will  be 
given  special  handling  and  greater  care  for  the  following  fees 


in  addition  to  the  regular  parcel-post  rate: 

Weight  Fee 

Parcels  weighing  not  more  than  2  pounds  .  10  cents 

Over  2  pounds  but  not  exceeding  10  pounds .  15  cents 

Over  10  pounds  .  20  cents 


I 
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Insurance.  Parcel-post  mail  on  which  postage  and  extra  fee 
have  been  paid  by  postage  stamps  may  be  insured  against  loss, 
rifling,  or  damage  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  its  actual  value  or 
cost  of  repairs.  The  maximum  amount  for  which  a  single  parcel 
may  be  insured  is  $200.  The  insurance  fees  and  limits  of  in¬ 
demnity  are  as  follows: 


Amount  of  Insurance  Insurance  Fee 

From  $  0.01  to  $  5  .  5  cents 

From  5.01  to  25  .  10  cents 

From  25.01  to  50  .  15  cents 

From  50.01  to  100  .  25  cents 

From  100.01  to  150  .  30  cents 

From  150.01  to  200  .  35  cents 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Interior  of  a  Post  Office 

This  view  gives  some  idea  of  the  quantity  of  mail  handled. 
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Tag  for  C.O.D.  Parcel-Post  Shipment 


Collect  on  Delivery  (C.O.D.)  The  sender  may  mail  a  parcel 
C.O.D. ;  that  is,  the  price  of  the  article  and  the  charge  thereon 
(including,  if  desired,  the  postage  and  fee  prepaid)  will  be  col¬ 
lected  from  the  addressee  by  the  post-office  employee  making 
delivery.  The  maximum  amount  collectible  on  a  single  C.O.D. 
parcel  is  $100.  The  fees  for  collections  on  domestic  unregistered 
C.O.D.  mail  are  as  follows: 

Amounts  of  C.O.D.  Charge  or 


Insurance  Desired  C.O.D.  Fee 

From  $  0.01  to  $  5  .  12  cents 

From  5.01  to  25  .  17  cents 

From  25.01  to  50  .  22  cents 

From  50.01  to  100  .  32  cents 

From  100.01  to  150  .  40  cents 

From  150.01  to  200  .  45  cents 


Parcels  for  Foreign  Countries.  A  parcel  addressed  to  a  foreign 
country  must  not  be  posted  in  a  street  box;  it  must  be  taken  to 
the  post  office  for  mailing.  This  is  necessary  because  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  international  postal  service  are  not  uniform  for  all 
countries.  The  sender  should  always  consult  the  local  postal 
authorities  before  posting  such  a  parcel. 

No  Written  Matter  in  Parcel  Post.  The  postal  regulations  al¬ 
low  no  handwritten  or  typewritten  matter  in  fourth-class  par- 
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cels  except  invoices  with  the  usual  information,  a  packing  slip, 
short  seasonal  greetings,  and  name  and  address  of  sender. 

Two  Classes  of  Mail  Combined.  Many  firms  wish  to  have  a 
package  and  the  letter  referring  to  it  delivered  at  the  same 
time.  The  Post  Office  Department  requires  the  correct  fourth- 
class  postage  on  the  parcel  and  the  correct  first-class  postage  on 
the  letter,  which  must  be  attached  to  the  parcel.  This  means 
that  both  are  handled  as  parcel-post,  not  as  first-class  mail. 

Wrapping  and  Addressing  Packages.  The  value  of  pack¬ 
ages  that  are  lost  and  damaged  in  the  mail  each  year  runs  into 
millions  of  dollars.  Practically  all  this  is  caused  by  poor  wrap¬ 
ping  and  addressing.  The  wrapper  tears  or  the  string  breaks 
and  the  contents  are  not  properly  protected. 

When  you  send  things  without  a  special  container,  they 
should  be  carefully  packed  in  a  box  strong  enough  to  bear  han¬ 
dling,  wrapped  in  strong  paper,  and  tied  with  a  stout  cord. 
Breakable  or  fragile  articles  should  be  packed  with  cotton,  ex¬ 
celsior,  padding,  or  crumpled  paper  in  a  strong  box.  The  name 
and  address  of  the  addressee,  as  well  as  the  sender’s  name  and 
address,  should  be  placed  inside  the  package,  which  should  be 
well  wrapped  and  tied  securely  by  knotting  the  cord  at  cross¬ 
ings. 

Packages  should  be  addressed  with  care;  the  sender’s  name 
and  address  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
and  the  addressee’s  name  and  address  toward  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner.  “Fragile”  should  be  written  on  a  package  if  the 
contents  are  easily  broken,  and  “perishable,”  on  a  package  con¬ 
taining  fruit,  vegetables,  or  other  perishable  foods. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  included  in  second-class  mail? 

2.  What  is  third-class  mail? 

3.  Describe  fourth-class  mail.  What  is  another  name  for  it? 
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4.  Upon  what  does  the  cost  of  shipping  by  parcel  post  depend? 

5.  Explain  how  special  delivery  and  special  handling  apply  to 
parcel  post. 

6.  Is  it  possible  to  insure  fourth-class  mail? 

7.  What  is  the  C.O.D.  postal  service? 

8.  Is  handwritten,  typewritten,  or  printed  matter  allowed  in  pack¬ 
ages  shipped  by  parcel  post  ? 

9.  How  may  first-  and  fourth-class  mail  be  combined  into  one 
mailing  unit  ? 

10.  Describe  and  illustrate  how  packages  should  be  wrapped,  tied, 
and  addressed. 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Construct  a  table  or  chart  for  second-  and  third-class  postal 
rates. 

2.  State  the  limitations  specified  by  parcel-post  regulations  as  to 
weight  and  size  of  parcels. 

3.  Make  a  table  or  chart  showing  the  various  zones  established 
for  parcel-post  rates  with  the  limitations  as  to  distance. 

4.  Construct  a  table,  or  chart,  showing  special  delivery,  special 
handling,  insurance,  and  C.O.D.  rates  for  parcel  post. 

5.  Construct  a  table,  or  chart,  showing  the  different  kinds  of  items 
that  are  usually  sent  by  each  of  the  four  classes  of  mail. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

95.  Calculating  Postal  Charges 

From  the  information  given  in  the  four  columns  below,  and  from 
the  preceding  postal  information  in  this  chapter,  determine  the  mail 
classification  and  calculate  the  regular,  special,  and  total  postage 
required  for  each  article  described: 


Description 

Weight  of 
Package 

Distance  or 
Destination 

Special  Conditions 
or  Services 

Pencils . 

20  lbs. 

850  miles 

Spec,  handling  (sp.  h’kT) 

Sealed  letter . 

H  oz- 

Manila,  P.  I. 

None 

Sealed  letter . 

V/i  oz. 

Yellowstone  P’k,Wy. 

None 

Typewriter  paper . 

40  lbs. 

325  miles 

Special  delivery 

Sealed  letter . 

4p2  oz. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Registered;  value,  $45; 

1,000  form  letters . 

2  oz.  each 

New  York  City 

return  receipt  requested 
None 

500  U.  S.  postal  cards.. . 
Sealed  letter . 

%  oz. 

500  large  cities  in  U.S. 
Chicago,  Ill. 

None 

Registered;  value,  $125 

Copper  wire . 

1  lb. 

35  miles 

To  collect  $8  C.O.D. 

Complete  newspaper 

4  oz. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

None 

Seeds  in  package . 

20  oz. 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

None 

Thread . 

30  lbs. 

610  miles 

To  collect  $90  C.O.D. 

Radio  tubes . 

15  oz. 

100  miles 

Sp.  h’ld;  insured  for  $5 

Sealed  letter . 

5  oz. 

Panama,  Canal  Zone 

Registered  for  $500;  spe¬ 

Talking  machine . 

50  lbs. 

1,900  miles 

cial  delivery 

Insured  for  $35 

Typewritten  manuscript, 
sealed . 

12  oz. 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Registered  for  $1,000 

5  sealed  letters . 

lj^oz.each 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

None 

1,000  private  mailing 
cards . 

People  in  100  towns 
35  miles 

None 

Speedometers . 

59  lbs. 

Insured  for  $75;  special 

Hand-written  letter .... 

1  oz. 

Key  West,  Fla. 

handling 

Air  mail 

25,000  circulars — iden¬ 
tical  pieces . 

4  oz.  each 

People  in  Chicago 

None 

Automobile  parts . 

70  lbs. 

135  miles 

Insured  for  $40 

20  sealed  letters . 

J^oz.each 

Your  own  city 

None 

50  sealed  letters . 

Voz.each 

50  different  cities 

None 

Jewelry . 

3  lbs. 

600  miles 

Insured  for  $190;  sp.  h’ld 

Bulbs  and  vegetables  .  . . 

8  lbs. 

900  miles 

Special  handling 
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96.  Shipping  by  Parcel  Post,  C.O.D. 

a.  The  Athletic  Supply  Company,  Rochester,  New  York,  sends 
a  pair  of  football  shoes,  parcel  post,  prepaid,  C.O.D.,  to  Milton  Carr, 
Berea,  Kentucky.  The  value  of  the  shoes  is  $6.85,  the  weight  is  5 
pounds,  and  they  go  to  the  fifth  zone  (600  to  1,000  miles).  Obtain 
or  construct  a  tag  similar  to  the  illustration  on  page  423  and  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  amount  of  the  money  order  to  be  sent  the  Athletic 
Supply  Company  will  be.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  money  order  fee 
for  a  C.O.D.  parcel  post  shipment  also  covers  the  charge  for  insur¬ 
ing  the  shipment. 

b.  Clifton  C.  James,  1806  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a 
jewelry  manufacturer,  sends  a  box  of  medium-priced  jewelry  and 
signet  rings,  valued  at  $125,  to  Joe  C.  Martin,  a  bookstore  dealer 
at  1232  Center  Street,  Denver,  Colorado,  a  distance  of  1,100  miles 
(sixth  zone).  The  package  is  sent  by  parcel  post,  C.O.D.  According 
to  the  agreement,  Mr.  Martin  is  charged  for  the  merchandise  plus 
the  postage  and  the  money  order  (C.O.D.)  fee.  Fill  another  tag 
for  Mr.  James,  sender.  The  package  weighs  3  pounds;  the  money 
order  (C.O.D.)  fee  is  how  much? 


97.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


98.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Consult  the  partial  table  of  postal  rates  given  on  page  421.  Then 
calculate  the  regular  parcel-post  rate,  the  special  fee,  and  the  total 
for  each  of  the  following  items: 
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Weight  of 
Package  in 
Pounds 

Distance  in 
Miles  to 
Destination 

Special  Conditions  and  Services 

20 

2,000 

None 

40 

1,750 

Insured  for  $15 

10 

1,200 

Special  delivery 

10 

100 

Insured  for  $65,  special  handling, 
special  delivery 

60 

Local 

Special  delivery 

30 

290 

Insured  for  $8,  special  delivery 

3 

65 

Insured  for  $125,  special  delivery 

20 

Philippine 

Special  handling,  insured  for 

Is.  (8th  zone) 

$100 

829 

None 

50 

1,415 

Insured  for  $20 

10 

2,763 

None 

20 

1,100 

Special  delivery 

70 

275 

Insured  for  $190,  special 
handling 

12  oz. 

Local 

Special  delivery;  C.O.D.;  $175 
collection 

Chapter  XVIII 


SHIPPING  BY  FREIGHT  AND  EXPRESS 
Topic  i.  Shipping  by  Freight 

What  Freight  Is.  Although  there  is  much  passenger  traffic 
on  railroads  and  steamships,  the  great  bulk  of  the  business  of 
transportation  companies  consists  of  carrying  raw  materials, 
goods,  merchandise,  and  food  stuffs.  The  freight  business,  in 
fact,  is  very  close  to  us  all — just  as  close  as  our  food,  clothing, 
furniture,  equipment,  tools,  machinery  and  all  we  need  from 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Part  of  your  breakfast  undoubtedly  was  shipped  thousands 
of  miles.  Oranges  and  grapefruit  for  instance,  came  from  Cali- 


Freight  Yards 

By  far  the  greater  bulk  of  the  railroad  business  is  carrying  freight. 
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fornia,  Texas,  or  Florida;  cocoa,  from  South  America;  sugar, 
from  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Louisiana,  or  Colorado;  and 
the  flour  for  rolls  or  biscuits  from  Minnesota.  Great  lines  of 
freight  trains  leave  the  eastern  section  of  our  country  loaded 
with  manufactured  products  and  return  with  food  stuffs  and 
raw  materials.  Cotton  goods  are  moved  from  the  South  and 
from  the  East,  while  wool  is  moved  from  the  North  and  the 
Northwest.  Giant  ore  boats  leave  the  cities  on  the  south  shores 
of  the  Great  Lakes  laden  with  coal  destined  for  the  northern 
ports  of  the  Great  Lakes ;  they  return  weighed  down  with  iron 
ore  and  wheat  from  the  great  Northwest. 

If  you  ever  watched  a  long  freight  train  thunder  by  with 
its  fifty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  more  freight  cars,  you  probably  saw 
machinery,  loaded  on  open  flat  cars,  and  live  stock  in  cattle 
cars;  possibly  also  there  were  automobiles,  dry  goods,  grain, 
and  even  small  packages  in  the  box  cars;  meats,  fruits,  milk, 
and  fresh  vegetables  in  refrigerator  cars;  oils  and  gasoline  in 
tank  cars ;  coal,  ore,  and  stone  in  gondola  cars ;  and  lumber  and 
logs  in  long  open  cars. 

Besides  all  the  freight  shipped  by  rail  and  steamship,  there 
is  still  more  for  the  powerful  motor  trucks  with  several  trailers 
that  sway  and  roar  over  our  highways — ever  busy  to  supply 
the  never-ending  wants  of  man. 

Freight  Shipments.  As  a  rule,  the  freight  rates  of  railroads 
are  higher  than  those  of  steamships;  but  railroad  freight  service 
is  faster  and,  of  course,  must  be  used  in  making  inland  ship¬ 
ments.  Many  firms  have  the  choice  of  shipping  by  rail  or  by 
water.  In  such  cases,  time  and  cost  must  be  considered.  Vast 
shipments  of  steamer  freight  are  made  between  ports  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but 
such  a  voyage  requires  considerable  time.  In  general,  the  motor 
truck  is  used  only  over  comparatively  short  distances,  although 
longer  hauls  are  coming  into  favor.  Motor  trucks  carry  freight 
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in  much  the  same  way  and  under  much  the  same  terms  as  do 
trains,  and  the  trucks  call  for  and  deliver  freight,  thus  offering 
an  added  convenience  for  many  shippers. 

Packing  and  Marking.  Articles  shipped  by  freight  must 
be  packed  with  care,  because  the  journeys  are  usually  long  and 
there  may  be  loading  and  unloading.  Everything  that  is 
shipped  by  freight  should  be  crated  or  packed  in  strong  wooden 
boxes  unless  it  is  something  that  can  be  shipped  in  carload  lots, 
as  grain,  coal,  ore,  lumber,  etc.  In  order  to  help  the  railroad 
employees  handle  certain  boxes  with  more  care,  such  notices  as 
“Keep  Dry,”  “Handle  with  Care,”  and  “This  Side  Up”  should 
be  printed  on  them. 

A  copy  of  the  invoice,  or  a  packing  list,  should  be  enclosed 
with  each  shipment,  so  that  the  one  who  receives  the  goods  can 
check  them  with  the  invoice  sent  by  mail.  The  sender,  called 


A  Shipping  Department 

Proper  packing  and  wrapping  are  important  to  assure  delivery  in  good  condition. 
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the  consignor ,  should  print  his  own  name  and  address  on  the 
box  or  crate,  and,  of  course,  the  name  and  address  of  the  con¬ 
signee,  the  one  to  whom  the  box  is  shipped.  This  printing 
should  be  made  directly  upon  the  wood  with  paint  or  water¬ 
proof  crayon.  Stencils  are  used  for  rapid,  legible  marking. 

Regulations  and  Cost.  Freight  shipments  may  be  made  with 
the  transportation  charges  either  prepaid  or  collect.  In  the 
former  case,  the  consignor  pays  the  charges;  in  the  latter,  the 
consignee  pays  the  charges.  The  Consolidated  Freight  Classi¬ 
fication  Book  (See  Chapter  XIV,  “Sources  of  Information”) 
contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  wares, 
merchandise,  animals,  and  food  stuffs,  classified  as  first  (the 
highest  rate)  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  according  to  the 
freight  rates  that  apply.  Methods  of  packing,  boxing,  crating, 
wrapping,  and  marking  are  specified  and  rates  quoted.  Every 
railway  freight  office  has  a  copy  of  this  book. 

Freight  rates  on  all  domestic  shipments  to  and  from  points 
within  the  United  States  are  based  upon  a  minimum  of  ioo 

pounds.  The 
rate  quoted 
in  the  Con- 
s  o 1  id  ated 
Freight 
Classification 
Book  is  the 
cost  of  ship¬ 
ping  an  arti¬ 
cle  weighing 
ioo  pounds 
or  less  from 
one  railway 
freight  sta¬ 
tion  to  an- 


Unloading  and  Checking  Freight 
Small  storage-battery  motor  trucks  speed  the  handling  of 
freight  shipments. 
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other.  If  an  article  weighs  more  than  ioo  pounds,  the  charge  is 
calculated  on  the  rate  per  hundred  pounds.  Rates  on  large 
shipments  consisting  of  entire  carload  lots  or  more  are  much 
lower  than  on  smaller  shipments. 

Railroads  do  not  call  for  or  deliver  freight  shipments.  The 
consignor  must  deliver  his  shipment  to  the  railroad  freight 
depot,  and  the  consignee  must  make  his  own  arrangements  for 
having  his  incoming  shipments  hauled  from  the  railway  freight 
depot  to  his  place  of  business.  Under  certain  recent  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  railroads  will  call  for  and  deliver  small  shipments 
that  have  been  packed  in  large  containers,  several  of  which  fit 
on  a  flat  car.  This  service  is  expanding  rapidly. 

Straight  Bill  of  Lading.  When  goods  are  delivered  to  a  rail¬ 
road,  steamship,  or  motor-truck  company  by  a  shipper,  a  record 
must  be  made  showing  the  shipper’s  name  and  address,  the  con¬ 
signee’s  name  and  address,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  carrier  accepts  the  goods  for  shipment.  Such  a  record 
is  called  a  bill  of  lading.  (See  pages  434  and  435  for  illustra¬ 
tions.) 

A  straight  bill  of  lading  is  the  agreement  between  the  shipper 
and  the  transportation  company.  It  is  not  negotiable;  that  is, 
it  cannot  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.  The  first 
sheet,  or  original,  is  made  out  and  signed  by  the  agent  of  the 
railroad  and  the  shipper;  it  is  given  to  the  latter,  who  mails  it 
to  the  consignee;  he  must  present  the  bill  of  lading  to  the 
railroad  in  order  to  obtain  the  shipment.  The  second  sheet,  or 
shipping  order,  is  retained  by  the  agent  of  the  railroad  because 
it  gives  him  authority  to  ship  the  goods.  The  third  sheet,  or 
memorandum,  is  given  to  the  shipper  as  his  receipt. 

Order  Bill  of  Lading.  An  order  bill  of  lading  also  is  made  out 
in  triplicate.  It  is  like  the  straight  bill  of  lading  in  every  respect 
except  that  it  is  negotiable,  because  it  reads,  “Consigned  to 
order  of.”  The  shipper  receives  both  the  original  and  the 
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Straight  Bill  of  Lading 
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THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 


THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

SHIPPING  ORDER  m“•,  b* '.Vdm.SJd “ ln  Shlppe”  f 


THE  CENTRAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY 

ORDER  BILL  OF  LADING — ORIGINAL  Shippers  K 


in  Cents  per  too  Lbs. 

IP  Spaclal 

/  P«* . 

\  IP  Timet  l.l 

IP  Im  Clasa 

IP  2dCI.M 

IP  Rul.  23 

IP  3d  Cloaa  1  IP  Rule  26 

1?  RoU  23 

IP4(hClau|  IPilhClMs 

1. 

1 

1 

1 

Consigned  to  ORDER  OF. 
Destination..  .T~r 


At  ..y^.  ...  .State  of. .  County  of . .  . 

Route,. . *?(/.  .2^*.  .C2^. :  s  .  Car  Initial...  . .Car  No.  .. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  ARTICLES  AND  SPECIAL  MARKS 


... . .  hr T  CZLfrrS..'* 


If  charge*  are  to  b 
^To  be  Prepaid.'*  ** 


(St.  igeot. 
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memorandum  copy  of  the  order  bill  of  lading;  he  can  sell  or 
transfer  the  original  by  indorsement.  The  person  who  buys  it 
receives  title  to  the  shipment  and  can  obtain  the  goods  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  order  bill  of  lading  to  the  railroad  company  at  the 
destination  point. 

C.O.D.  Freight  Shipments.  It  often  happens  that  the  shipper 
wishes  to  have  the  railroad  collect  the  money  for  the  shipment 
before  it  surrenders  the  shipment  to  the  consignee.  The  shipper 
draws  a  sight  draft,  payable  to  himself  or  to  his  bank,  and  at¬ 
taches  it  to  an  order  bill  of  lading.  His  bank  sends  the  two 
documents  to  a  bank  in  the  consignee’s  town.  This  bank  noti¬ 
fies  the  consignee  that  it  holds  a  sight  draft  attached  to  a  bill 
of  lading.  The  consignee  must  pay  the  bank  for  the  draft  in 
order  to  receive  the  bill  of  lading.  After  he  does  so,  he  can 
obtain  the  goods  by  surrendering  the  bill  of  lading  to  the  rail¬ 
road  company.  The  bank  in  the  consignee’s  town  sends  the 
money  to  the  shipper’s  bank,  which  either  remits  it  to  the 
shipper  or  credits  his  account  with  it. 

The  Carrier’s  Responsibility.  Immediately  upon  the  arrival 
of  a  shipment  at  its  destination,  the  carrier  notifies  the  con¬ 
signee.  If  the  goods  are  not  called  for  within  three  days,  the 
carrier  ordinarily  charges  storage,  or  demurrage,  on  them. 

Claims  for  any  shortage  or  damage  should  be  made  promptly 
by  the  consignee ;  he  should  not  remove  the  shipment  from  the 
freight  depot  until  he  has  examined  it.  If  there  is  any  damage 
or  shortage,  he  should  promptly  enter  his  claim.  Further 
information  about  freight  may  be  obtained  from  local  trans¬ 
portation  companies. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  freight? 

2.  Why  is  the  shipping  of  freight  so  important? 
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3.  If  you  were  going  to  ship  the  household  furniture  for  six 
rooms  to  a  rural  village  200  miles  away,  what  freight  service  would 
you  use?  Why? 

4.  Make  a  brief  comparison,  as  to  cost  and  time,  of  freight  sent 
by  rail  and  by  steamship. 

5.  Why  should  a  copy  of  the  invoice,  or  a  packing  slip,  be 
enclosed  in  every  freight  shipment  ? 

6.  Upon  what  weight  unit  are  all  freight  rates  based? 

7.  Describe  a  straight  bill  of  lading  and  the  use  made  of  its  three 
copies. 

8.  Describe  an  order  bill  of  lading  and  the  use  for  its  three 
copies. 

9.  The  shipper  of  a  package  by  parcel  post  is  given  no  receipt 
unless  he  insures  it;  the  shipper  of  a  package  by  freight  gets  a  bill 
of  lading.  What  are  the  reasons  for  this  difference? 

10.  Enumerate  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  carrier  of  goods. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  items  that  are  commonly  shipped  by  railroad  freight 
in  boxes  and  ten  items  shipped  in  carload  lots. 

2.  Name  twenty  items  that  are  commonly  shipped  by  motor¬ 
truck  freight. 

3.  What  are  the  rules  for  packing  and  marking  freight? 

4.  Mention  the  types  of  information  found  in  the  Consolidated 
Freight  Classification  Book. 

5.  Mr.  Grant  Green,  Chicago,  Illinois,  sold  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $500  to  the  Arnold  Variety  Store,  Akron,  Ohio,  with  the 
agreement  that  the  store  was  to  pay  for  the  goods  on  arrival  in  the 
freight  depot  in  Akron.  Describe  the  various  steps  in  shipping 
these  goods  C.O.D.  by  freight  and  collecting  the  money. 

Topic  2.  Shipping  by  Express 

Express  Service.  Express  service  is  used  for  the  shipment  of 
articles  that  must  be  delivered  quickly,  that  are  valuable,  or  that 
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might  be  broken  easily  or  damaged  in  transit.  Express  service 
uses  the  most  rapid  services  of  railroads,  steamships,  airplanes, 
and  motor  trucks.  It  is  much  faster  than  freight  service  and, 
of  course,  is  much  more  expensive.  Railway  express  shipments 
are  transported  in  special  express  cars  attached  to  passenger  or 
mail  trains.  An  “express”  train  has  come  to  mean  a  fast  train. 

Express  service  differs  from  parcel-post  and  freight  services 
in  that  the  express  company  calls  for  shipments  at  office,  store, 
factory,  or  warehouse  in  the  business  district,  or  the  home  of 
the  shipper  in  most  residential  localities  of  cities,  and  delivers 
shipments  directly  to  the  address  of  the  consignee  in  both 
business  and  residential  districts  of  a  city. 

Packing  and  Marking.  Articles  shipped  by  express  always 
should  be  wrapped  in  several  thicknesses  of  paper.  The  ex¬ 
press  agency  will  not  accept  paper-wrapped  or  cardboard  pack¬ 
ages  weighing 
more  than  35 
pounds;  those 
above  this  weight 
must  be  packed 
in  crates,  barrels, 
boxes,  trunks,  or 
sacks.  Fragile  ar¬ 
ticles  and  glass 
must  be  packed 
in  wooden  boxes 
and  marked 
“Fragile,” 
“Glass,”  or 
‘‘Handle  with 
Care.”  A  copy  of 

T  ,  ,  r  T7  n  1  the  invoice  and 

Labels  for  Express  Packages 

In  reality,  these  labels  are  instructions  to  employees.  ^  packing  list 
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should  be  enclosed  with  each  shipment  for  convenience  in 
checking  the  contents. 

Regulations  and  Cost.  The  transportation  charges  on  express 
shipments  may  be  either  prepaid  or  collect.  The  Official  Ex¬ 
press  Classification  Guide  lists  the  various  kinds  of  goods, 
wares,  merchandise,  animals,  and  food  stuffs,  under  alphabeti¬ 
cal  and  classified  headings.  First  class  covers  merchandise;  sec¬ 
ond  class,  food  and  drink;  and  third  class,  printed  matter. 
Every  express  office  has  a  copy  of  this  book ;  also  another  refer¬ 
ence  book,  called  the  Tariff  Guide,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
railway  express  offices,  arranged  alphabetically  by  states,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  schedule  of  rates. 

Express  Receipt.  The  express  agent  fills  out  a  uniform 
express  receipt 
when  the  ship¬ 
per  delivers  the 
package  to  the 
express  agency, 
and  both  the 
agent  and  ship¬ 
per  sign  it.  The 
original  copy  of 
the  express  re¬ 
ceipt  goes  to  the 
shipper  and  the 
carbon  copy  is 
kept  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  Contents 
and  value  must 
be  stated,  so  that 

the  shipper’s 
claim  will  be  Part  °f  a  Page  from  Official  Express  Classification 
The  figures  at  the  right  indicate  classifications  as  to  first, 
properly  adjusted  second,  or  third  class,  upon  which  charges  are  based. 


V 

23  Vacuum  or  Suction  Cleaners: 

Boxed  or  crated . — . . . 

Not  so  packed .  2  t 

21  Valentines:  Printed,  Engraved,  Lithographed  or  Photo¬ 
graphed  on  Paper  or  Cardboard,  With  or  Without 
Envelopes: 

Charges  most  be  prepaid  or  guaranteed. 

When  shipped  in  accordance  with  Rule  1  (/.)  . 

When  not  so  shipped  . 

25  Valiees,  Suit  Cases  or  other  Hand  Baggage . 

When  evidently  not  worth  charges,  must  be  pre¬ 
paid  or  guaranteed;  shippers’  name  and  address 
must  be  entered  on  tags  attached. 

Keys  must  not  be  attached  to  Valises,  Suit  Caaes 
or  other  Hand  Baggage,  but,  when  accompanying 
such  shipments,  may  be  forwarded  separately  in  a 
sealed  envelope  without  additional  charge. 

26  Vanilla  Beans  . 

27  Vegetables,  Green,  N.  O  S.: 

Including  green  vegetables  in  baskets  covered  with  cor¬ 
rugated  or  flbreboard  not  less  than  .060  of  an  inch  thick 
and  having  a  resistance  of  not  less  than  65  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  Mullen  Test,  secured  by  gluing  or 

pasting  to  the  basket  ends . 

Green,  in  gauze,  cloth  or  paper  covered  baskets,  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Rule  1  (i.) . . . 

Except  that  Lettuce  in  baskets,  capacity  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-half  bushel,  lined  throughout  with  heavy  pa¬ 
per  and  covered  with  the  same  material,  the  cover  ex¬ 
tending  at  least  half  way  over  the  sides  and  ends,  will 
be  charged  Second-Class  rates. 

When  without  cover,  will  not  be  accepted. 
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upon  his  presenting  the  receipt,  if  the  shipment  is  lost  or  dam¬ 
aged. 

C.O.D.  Shipments.  Many  shippers  wish  to  have  the  express 
company  collect  the  money  for  the  shipment  before  releasing 
it  to  the  consignee.  For  such  collect-on-delivery,  or  C.O.D., 

shipments  by 
express,  no 
carrying 
charge  .is 
paid  in  ad¬ 
vance  ;  for 
parce  1-post 
C.O.D.  ship¬ 
ments,  the 
proper 
amount  of 
postage  must 
be  affixed  to 
the  package 
before  the 

post  office  will  accept  it.  In  a  C.O.D.  express  shipment,  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  or  a  statement,  is  turned  over  to  the  express  company 
with  the  package.  The  company  places  the  bill  in  a  C.O.D. 
express  envelope  that  goes  along  with  the  package.  The  con¬ 
signee  must  pay  the  express  company  for  the  goods  and  the 
shipping  charges  before  it  will  release  them.  The  express  com¬ 
pany  retains  the  carrying  charges  and  sends  to  the  shipper  the 
net  amount  collected. 

Insurance.  The  express  company  limits  its  liability  for  dam¬ 
age  to,  or  loss  of,  shipments  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $50 
on  shipments  weighing  not  more  than  100  pounds,  plus  50 
cents  per  pound  for  any  shipment  weighing  more  than  100 
pounds.  This  amount  of  insurance  coverage  is  included  in  the 
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regular  express 
rate.  The  ship¬ 
per  may  get  ad¬ 
ditional  insur¬ 
ance  on  a  pack¬ 
age  up  to  any 
amount  by  pay¬ 
ing  an  extra  fee 
to  the  express 
company. 

Air  Express. 

The  express  com¬ 
panies  will  send 
express  by  airplane  between  certain  cities.  This  service  is  rapid, 
but  also  expensive. 

Motor-Truck  Express.  Motor  trucks  have  established  express 
as  well  as  freight  service  between  certain  towns  and  cities. 
Some  of  these  trucks  operate  in  areas  that  are  not  served  di¬ 
rectly  by  express  companies. 

Comparison  of  Cost  of  Shipping  Packages.  There  is  a  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  every  need.  Shipping  clerks  and  traffic  man¬ 
agers  of  large  business  concerns  must  learn  the  type  of  shipping 
service  best  suited  for  the  transportation  of  each  kind  of  goods. 
Weight,  speed,  distance,  insurance,  cost,  etc.,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  wise  decisions. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  express  service  and  parcel  post? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  express  and  freight  services? 

3.  Name  two  express  companies. 

4.  How  should  articles  be  packed  and  marked  for  express  ship- 
1  ment? 


Air  Express 

Loading  and  unloading  air-express  packages. 


t 
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5.  Explain  the  difference  between  consignor  and  consignee. 

6.  In  what  ways  is  a  uniform  express  receipt  different  from  a 
bill  of  lading? 

7.  How  is  a  C.O.D.  shipment  managed  by  an  express  company? 

8.  Is  it  possible  to  have  parcel-post,  freight,  and  express  carrying 
charges  paid  by  the  consignees? 

9.  Who  handles  air  express  shipments?  Why  is  it  not  more 
popular  ? 

10.  What  advantage  is  there  in  shipping  by  motor-truck  express? 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  types  of  information  found  in  the  Official  Express 
Classification  Guide. 

2.  What  type  of  information  is  contained  in  the  express  Traffic 
Guide  ? 

3.  Give  directions  for  packing  and  marking  express  shipments. 

4.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  difference  between  the  insurance 
rates  and  fees  on  goods  sent  by  parcel  post,  freight,  and  express. 

5.  Mr.  Henry  Boykin,  Dallas,  Texas,  sold  jewelry  to  the  value  of 
$3,000  to  the  El  Paso  Jewelry  Company,  El  Paso,  Texas.  The 
agreement  was  that  the  jewelry  was  to  be  shipped  C.O.D.  Mention 
the  various  steps  necessary  to  shipping  the  goods  and  collecting 
the  money. 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

99.  Shipping  by  Freight 

The  Northern  Paper  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  making 
a  shipment  of  paper  by  freight  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
Car  No.  NW  26837,  to  Mr.  Ray  Burton,  310  Front  Street,  Spokane, 
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Washington.  The  shipment  weighs  80  pounds  and  is  classified  as 
first  class.  The  charges  are  to  be  prepaid  and  the  rate  is  92  cents  per 
100  pounds.  Fill  in  a  straight  bill  of  lading  for  the  shipment. 


100.  Shipping  by  Express 


a.  The  School  Supply  Company,  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  is  send¬ 
ing  a  shipment  by  express  to  the  Williams  Company,  742  Central 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York.  The  package  weighs  20  pounds 
and  is  valued  at  $40.  The  express  charge  is  $1.31.  Fill  in  a  uniform 
express  receipt  (obtain  or  rule  one)  with  this  information.  Sign 
for  the  express  agency  (company)  in  this  and  in  problem  b. 

b.  Amos  Griffin,  Bloomsberg,  Pennsylvania,  is  sending  by  ex¬ 
press,  C.O.D.,  a  box  valued  at  $140  to  Roy  C.  Anderson,  88  State 
Street,  New  York,  New  York.  The  box  weighs  140  pounds,  and 
the  express  charges  are:  transportation,  $2.31;  excess  valuation,  or 
insurance  fee,  10  cents;  and  C.O.D.  fee,  70  cents.  Fill  in  a  uniform 
express  receipt  and  both  sides  of  a  C.O.D.  envelope  with  information 
representing  this  shipment.  Sign  the  receipt  as  an  employee  of  the 
express  agency. 


101.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


102.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

In  the  following  problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  good  judg¬ 
ment  in  choosing  the  shipping  service  that  is  best  to  use  in  each 
case.  The  chart  on  page  444  will  give  you  the  information  you  need 
to  arrive  at  the  correct  answers.  It  is  customary  to  send  the  most 
valuable  articles  by  express,  because  additional  insurance  can  be  pur- 
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chased  on  express,  for  any  amount,  at  a  small  additional  cost.  (See 
table  on  page  421  for  limitations  on  parcel-post  shipments.)  What 
kind  of  service  is  best  to  use  in  each  instance  listed  below,  and  what 
is  the  estimated  cost  ? 


Kind  of  Merchandise 

Weight 
in  Pounds 

Shipped  from 
New  York 

Must  Arrive 
San  Francisco 

Watches . 

1 

Sept.  3 

Sept.  11 

Buttons . 

2 

4 

11 

Nails . 

75 

5 

20 

Electrotypes . 

50 

6 

14 

News  photographs . 

2 

7 

10 

Typewriter  ribbons . 

2 

8 

30 

Bolts . 

100 

9 

30 

Adding  machine . 

50 

11 

30 

Jewelry . 

2 

12 

20 

Auto  tires . 

200 

16 

Oct.  1 

Aluminum  wire . 

100 

14 

14 

Thread . 

15 

15 

1 

Motion-picture  news  reels 

40 

16 

21 

Airplane  propeller . 

100 

17 

Sept.  20 

Lead  cable . 

10,000 

18 

Oct.  20 

The  cost  and  time  required  for  shipping  items  of  various  weights 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  are  as  follows: 


Kind  of 
Service  Used 

Cost 

Approx¬ 
imate  Time 
Required 

Free  Deliv¬ 
ery  at 
Destination 

1  lb. 

10  lbs. 

50  lbs. 

100  lbs. 

Air  express . 

$2.40 

$24.00 

$120.00 

! 

$240.00 

2  days 

Yes 

Parcel  post . 

.15 

1.14 

5-54 

Noservice 

7  days 

Yes 

Railway  express 

.47 

1.60  | 

6.60 

12.85 

7  days 

Yes 

Freight: 

100  lbs.  minimum 

Rail . 

5.55 

10-12  days 

No 

Water . 

3.00 

18-21  days 

No 

Part  V 

Buying  and  Selling 


Chapter  XIX 


BUYING  BY  THE  CONSUMER 
Topic  i.  Buying  with  a  Plan  or  Purpose 

Thrifty  Planning  and  Buying.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  person, 
perhaps  a  neighbor,  who  always  had  money,  was  able  to  go 
on  pleasant  vacations,  and  wear  good  clothing,  and  who  never 
seemed  stingy?  Undoubtedly,  careful  planning  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  comfortable  position  of  that  person. 

Planning  makes  a  thrifty,  not  a  stingy,  person.  Reading  ad¬ 
vertisements,  studying  sale  prices,  and  planning  in  buying,  are 
activities  that  go  well  together.  Many  a  thrifty  person  can  afford 
to  spend  only  a  limited  amount  of  money  for  clothing  and  is 
compelled  to  watch  for  sales,  so  that  money  can  be  made  to 
go  as  far  as  possible.  There  are  many  examples  of  thrifty  plan¬ 
ning  and  buying,  such  as  buying  coal  in  summer,  when  coal 
prices  are  down,  and  buying  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  in 
season,  so  as  not  to  pay  the  higher  out-of-season  prices.  From 
pioneer  days  down  to  the  present,  thrifty  housewives  have 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  when  the  supply  was  great  and 
the  price  low,  to  avoid  buying  later  at  a  high  price. 

Surmounting  Barriers  to  Thrifty  Buying.  Thrift  in  buying 
applies  not  only  to  taking  advantage  of  sales  and  seasons  but 
also  to  choosing  materials  and  styles  in  clothes  and  in  furnish¬ 
ings  that  will  be  adapted  to  long  service,  remodeling,  or  dye¬ 
ing;  and  to  buying  food  for  nutritive  value  and  for  possible 
left-over  dishes.  It  is  not  always  the  least  expensive  merchandise 
that  is  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  The  clothes  for 
different  members  of  a  growing  family  should  be  purchased 
with  their  future  possibilities  in  mind.  Is  the  dress  for  Mary  a 
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NEWLINE 

Pays  Inc  re  dibit  Profit*  taAqtnH! 

WCEKIY! 


*11,000H 

Extra  Money  *7500“ 


'aDayforYou 

f  Amaiina  New  Fluid 
r  Sells  like  Mark  / 


You  Can  Make  As  Much 
As  a  Bank  President 

A  Group  of  Misleading  Advertisements 
Many  advertisements  offer  large  rewards.  The  reader 
must  distinguish  between  the  reliable  and  unreliable. 


model  that  will 
make  over  or  dye 
well  for  next  season 
or  for  her  younger 
sister?  Is  the  sweater 
to  be  bought  for 
John  of  a  quality 
that  wrill  serve  to  be 
passed  on  to  his 
brother  Ted  when 
outgrown,  or  is  it 
one  that  will  fade 
and  wear  out  easily? 
Thought  and  care  in 
such  matters  and  buying  only  the  things  needed  and  within 
one’s  budget,  instead  of  things  wanted  merely  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  one’s  neighbors,  surmount  the  greatest  barriers  to 
thrift. 

Another  barrier  to  thrifty  buying  may  be  the  consumer’s 
lack  of  reliable  information  about  goods  and  services.  The 
consumer  is  often  confused  by  the  countless  advertisements 
that  he  is  unable  to  analyze.  Through  applying  what  you  learn 
from  “Our  Business  Life,”  you  ought  to  be  better  able  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  good  and  the  bad  in  advertising  and 
selling. 

Sales  and  Their  Value.  Many  kinds  of  sales  are  intended  to 
bring  customers  into  a  store  or  to  get  them  to  order  by  mail. 
People  are  attracted  into  stores  by  glowing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  great  street  signs,  window  posters,  or  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing.  In  some  sections  of  our  large  cities,  storekeepers  actually 
rush  out  on  the  sidewalks,  seize  passers-by  by  the  arm  and,  if 
possible,  draw  them  into  their  stores  in  order  to  show  them 
special  sales  items  at  special  prices.  Some  of  these  storekeepers 
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have  “sliding  prices,”  and  when  the  customer  does  not  want 
to  buy  at  the  stated  price,  it  will  be  cut  down  until,  perhaps, 
the  customer  finally  decides  to  buy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
customer  must  watch  very  closely,  so  that  he  may  get  value  for 
his  money. 

Some  merchants  have  sales  on  special  items  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  come  into  their  stores,  hoping  the  customer  will 
buy  additional  things  with  higher  profit  for  the  merchants. 
Other  stores  may  have  sales  to  get  rid  of  surplus,  old-fashioned, 
or  shop-worn  merchandise.  For  the  purposes  of  convenience 
only,  sales  activities  of  stores  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

End-of-season  sales  are  planned  to  get  rid  of  unseasonable  stock 
because  of  changes  in  materials,  style,  pattern,  or  design.  Such 
sales  often  last  from  one  to  five  days  and  are  like  anniversary  sales, 
in  that  they  are  intended  for  clearance. 

Anniversary  sales  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  year  or  on  the  “birth¬ 
day”  of  the  store.  They  often  are  planned  to  take  place  near  the 
end  of  a  season  and  are  similar  to  end-of-season  sales. 

End-of-month  sales  are  held  to  clear  out  slow-moving  stock,  or 
to  bring  a  greater  number  of  people  into  the  stores  for  a  couple  of 
days  near  the  end  of  the  month  for  specially  priced  items,  so  as  to 
increase  the  month’s  showing  in  sales. 

Wee\ly  sales  also  are  planned  to  get  people  into  the  stores. 
Probably  Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  sales  offer  the  best  values. 

Daily  sales  offer  special  values  and  special  prices  on  different 
“leading”  items  every  day  to  attract  a  crowd. 

Special  sales  may  refer  to  one  especially  low-priced  item,  the  idea 
being  to  bring  people  in,  to  develop  greater  interest  in  the  item,  or 
to  move  the  goods  quickly.  Such  an  item  put  up  for  sale  is  some¬ 
times  called  a  “leader.” 

One-cent  sales  offer  two  articles  of  the  same  kind  for  the  price 
of  one  article  plus  one  cent.  This  type  of  sale  usually  lasts  a  week 
and  applies  oftener  to  drugs  and  toilet  articles  than  to  general 
merchandise. 
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Special  Sales  Galore 

Resisting  their  temptation  to  buy  is  often  necessary  to  economy. 


Closing-out  sales  are  held  to  close  out,  or  dispose  of,  certain  items 
or  models  that  are  to  be  discontinued. 

Going-out-oj-business  sales  may  be  just  that,  but  cases  occur  in 
which  the  same  firm  advertises  for  years  that  it  is  going  out  of 
business. 

Bankrupt  sales  are  generally  carried  on  because  of  a  court  order 
or  because  bankruptcy  is  forcing  the  firm  to  sell  out. 

Fire  sales  supposedly  include  only  materials  and  wares  damaged 
by  fire,  water,  or  chemicals,  but  very  often  they  include  stock  not 
exposed  to  fire  hazards. 

Alluring  advertisements  of  sales  may  cause  a  person  to  be 
quite  unwise  in  buying.  A  low  price  in  itself  is  never  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  buying,  for  true  thrift  is  a  matter  of  buying 
what  you  really  need  or  want  at  a  price  that  you  can  really 
afford  to  pay. 

Rating  Stores  and  Their  Services.  In  your  own  mind,  as  a 
consumer,  do  you  often  rate  stores  and  their  services?  You 
“like”  to  trade  here,  but  you  “do  not  enjoy”  trading  there.  Who 
of  us  is  not  influenced  by  the  quality  of  goods,  a  store’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  fair  dealing  and  good  merchandise,  cleanliness,  fair 
prices,  and  honest  adjustments  ?  It  is  a  part  of  the  education  of 
the  consumer  to  know  about  stores  and  their  services.  Why 
spend  money  where  you  are  not  certain  about  the  “value  re¬ 
ceived”  in  the  transactions? 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  How  closely  related  are  planning  for  buying,  reading  adver¬ 
tisements,  and  studying  prices  before  buying? 

2.  Why  is  coal  cheaper  in  summer  than  in  winter? 

3.  Mention  three  ways  to  surmount  barriers  to  thrifty  buying. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  sales? 

5.  List  the  various  kinds  of  sales  and  give  the  characteristic  of 
each. 

6.  Is  a  low  price  sufficient  reason  for  buying  an  article? 

7.  Give  some  examples  of  the  finest  kind  of  advertising  that  has 
come  to  your  attention. 

8.  What  things  must  you  consider  before  deciding  to  buy  an 
article  ? 

9.  Name  some  business  transactions  involving  your  home  that 
took  place  within  the  past  week.  In  what  ones  did  you  have  a  part  ? 

10.  Give  five  reasons  why  you  like  to  trade  at  a  certain  store. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  things,  fixtures,  or  equipment,  that  are  necessary  in 
your  home. 

2.  From  your  daily  newspaper,  select  examples  of  various  kinds 
of  sales. 

3.  Mention  ten  well-known  modern  household  articles  and  tell 
what  means  of  advertising  keeps  them  before  people. 

4.  Select  an  advertisement  in  some  newspaper  or  magazine  and 
tell  why  it  appeals  to  you. 

5.  Name  the  time  of  year  each  of  the  following  is  most  likely  to 
take  place;  end-of-season,  one-cent,  closing-out,  bankrupt,  and 
going-out-of-business  sales. 

Topic  2.  Information  about  Stores  and  Places  to  Buy 

Sources  of  Information.  A  great  automobile  company  once 
had  the  slogan,  “Ask  the  man  who  owns  one.”  A  good  way  to 
obtain  information  regarding  a  store  is  to  ask  the  person  who 
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A  Modern  Department  Store 


trades  at  that  store.  If  the 
prospective  buyer  wants  fur¬ 
ther  information,  there  are 
three  sources  that  supply 
names,  addresses,  and  kinds 
of  goods  carried: 

Telephone  directories  car¬ 
ry  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stores  in  regular  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  In  the  classified 
index  of  the  telephone  direc¬ 
tory,  the  names  of  stores  are 
found  under  the  headings 
indicating  the  type  of  service,  merchandise,  or  goods  supplied. 

City  directories  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  stores. 

Marketing  news  bulletins  or  papers  and  buyers  guides  carry¬ 
ing  advertisements  and  news  of  stores  are  often  issued  by  an 
advertising  agency  or  print  shop  and  distributed  regularly  to 
the  people  in  the  community. 

Types  of  Stores.  The  typical  American  community  usually 
has  the  following  kinds  of  stores: 

Retail  stores  may  be  either  independent  or  chain  stores,  but 
they  all  sell  directly  to  the  consumers. 

Department  stores  are  retail  stores  that  are  so  expanded  as  to 
have  separate  departments  that  are  “small  stores  within  the 


Independent  stores,  usually  owned  by  an  individual  or  a 
partnership,  are  those  having  no  connection  with  any  other 
store.  The  independent  store  may  be  a  member  of  a  large  asso¬ 
ciation  that  charges  a  membership  fee  for  sending  out  window 
displays  and  advertising,  for  setting  up  records,  and  for  offering 
a  cooperative  buying  plan. 

Chain  stores  are  branches,  or  “outlets,”  of  a  large  parent  or- 
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ganization.  The  individual  stores  of  the  chain  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  in  any  way  but  are  subject  to  the  central  office  as  to 
the  stock  carried,  advertised,  and  sold.  The  manager  is  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  parent  organization. 

Specialty  stores  are  usually  independent  retail  stores  that 
specialize  in  notions,  candy,  light  hardware,  electrical  goods, 
etc.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  there  are  many ;  the  5-and- 
10-cent  stores  are  of  this  type;  but,  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
the  5-and-io-cent  stores  usually  are  branches  of  great  chain- 
store  systems. 

Cash-and-carry  stores  may  be  independent,  department,  or 
chain  stores.  The  title,  “cash-and-carry,”  refers  to  the  way  in 
which  transactions  are  handled  and  goods  taken,  meaning  that 
customers  must  pay  cash  and  carry  away  their  purchases.  Chain 


An  Interesting  Window  Display 

This  attractive  cabinet  of  glass  and  pottery,  contrasted  by  a  map  with  indications  as 
to  their  places  of  origin,  gives  the  impression  of  wide  choice  and  exclusive  selection. 
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stores  often  operate  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  because  the 
owner  does  not  wish  to  carry  charge  accounts.  Independent 
stores  may  conduct  a  cash-and-carry  business;  but  many  of 
them  do  carry  charge  accounts  for  customers,  who  take  their 
purchases  with  them. 

Self-service  stores  are  those  that  allow  customers  to  serve,  or 
wait  on,  themselves.  Clerks  count,  price,  and  wrap  the  articles, 
and  collect  the  money  at  a  counter  before  the  customer  leaves 
the  store. 

Roadside  markets  are  those  which  are  operated  along  high¬ 
ways,  usually  selling  farm  and  garden  products  and  flowers. 
Many  other  things,  such  as  art  work,  pottery,  hand  work,  relics, 
and  antiques,  are  now  sold  on  the  street  and  along  the  high¬ 
ways  having  the  greatest  traffic. 


A  City  Market 

Shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  use  the  market  houses  provided  by  cities  to  make 
the  products  available  to  both  wholesale  and  retail  buyers. 
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City  markets  and  market  houses  are  those  licensed  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  city.  The  trades  people  rent  space,  or  stalls,  and  carry 
on  their  selling  operations  inside  or  outside  the  market  house 
in  the  spaces  provided.  The  trades  people  may  sell  things  that 
they  themselves  raise,  or  things  that  they  buy,  or  they  may 
handle  goods  for  others. 

Mail-order  houses  may  be  included  here,  although  they  are 
not  set  up  as  stores  with  places  where  customers  can  see  and 
handle  the  merchandise.  Mail-order  houses  usually  issue  cata¬ 
logues  with  pictures  and  descriptions,  from  which  customers 
may  select  the  things  they  wish  to  order. 

Information  about  Stores.  The  better  types  of  stores,  regard¬ 
less  of  size,  are  interested  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  When  one  store  does  wrong,  all  stores  may  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public;  therefore,  reputable  stores  are  in¬ 
terested  in  maintaining  the  good  name  of  merchandising 
establishments.  Do  you  know  where  to  learn  about  stores,  their 
advertising,  reputation,  and  character? 

There  are  three  reliable  sources  of  information  about  stores: 

The  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  membership  composed 
of  reliable  business  people  and  business  establishments  of  the 
community.  The  main  reason  for  the  existence  of  chambers  of 
commerce  is  that  they  develop  and  uphold  high  business 
standards  and  any  individual  or  organization  member  that 
violates  any  of  the  chamber’s  provisions  will  be  expelled. 

Retail  merchants  boards  are  often  organized  as  a  part  of  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  are  intended  to  improve  retail 
practices. 

Better-business  bureaus  are  associations  of  merchants  and 
business  houses  whose  major  purpose  is  honest  advertising, 
honest  representations,  and  honest  selling.  Any  violator  of  the 
high  standards  of  the  better  business  bureaus  is  expelled  from 
the  organization. 
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Members  News  Bulletin 

THE  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU  of  NEW  YORK  CITY 

280  Broadway,  New  York  Ciry 


Bulletin  #93  February  14,  193- 

Bxaggerated  Price  Clalme 

A  department  ’store  recently  devoted  a  full  page  in  a  morning  newspaper 
to  an  offering  of  6,000  frocks  at  $2.98.  The  advertisement  described 
the  fabrics  "....of  a  quality  usually  found  only  in  $7.95  to  $12.95 

dresses - "  It  stated  further  that  fabrics  were  "yarn  dyed"  and  that 

"yarn  dyed  means'  that  every  inch  of  thread  has  been  dyed  before  using 
so  that  the  frocks  will  neither  shrink  nor  stretch". 

Complaints  were  received  by  the  Bureau.  Six  dresses,  representative  of 
the  lot  displayed,  were  purchased.  The  greater  part  of  the  dresses  on 
r  display  itere  seersuckers,.  There  were,  however,  prints  which  were  notu.  —  _ 

Part  of  a  Report  by  a  Better  Business  Bureau 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  telephone  directory  and 
the  city  directory?  What  is  a  classified  index? 

2.  Define  retail,  department,  and  specialty  stores,  and  roadside 
markets. 

3.  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  chain  store  and  a  mail-order 
house  ? 

4.  What  do  you  think  are  the  reasons  for  the  many  kinds  of 
stores  in  the  business  world  today? 

5.  Do  the  chain  stores  in  your  community  allow  customers  to 
have  goods  charged? 

6.  How  can  a  family  that  has  just  moved  into  the  community 
learn  about  the  neighborhood  stores? 

7.  What  is  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  what  are  its  purposes? 

8.  Explain  the  work  of  a  better-business  bureau  and  how  it  main¬ 
tains  high  standards. 

9.  Do  you  think  that  a  cash-and-carry  store  is  better  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  a  depression  than  one  that  allows  charge  accounts?  Why? 
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10.  Are  the  better  stores  of  a  •community  interested  in  gaining 
and  keeping  the  confidence  of  the  people? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  five  sources  of  information  concerning  the  stores  in  your 
community. 

2.  Mention  the  business  activities  in  which  you  have  helped  or 
taken  part  during  the  past  week. 

3.  If  you  have  a  city  market  in  your  town,  write  a  200-word 
description  of  it. 

4.  Name  ten  independent  stores  in  your  community. 

5.  Why  is  a  chamber  of  commerce  interested  in  maintaining  a 
high  reputation  for  the  stores  in  the  community  ? 

Topic  3.  Buying  for  Cash  and  on  Account 

How  an  Order  Should  Be  Given.  All  decisions  to  purchase 
should  be  the  result  of  planning.  The  next  thing  is  to  give  the 
order,  either  in  words  or  in  writing.  In  personal  buying,  the 


THIS  IS  AN  ORDER  Purchase  Order 

No  //036  _ 

To _ <3* 

Please  Ship  I 

jrom 

The  Standwell  Products  Co. 

20  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

_ 

. . . . . . 

ly . .  .  1 

Date..—  32ZtzAJ..SZ.....Vi 
When  Jr.ay  :.  19 

F.  O. 

Cc~:. 

Quantity 

Ordered 

Aruc.es 

Catalogue 

Number 

Unit  Price 

Amount 

_ 

/af. 

7S 

/s 

s'  ' 

...  ,  ,  The  Standwell  Products  Co. 

Please  acknowledge  receipt  of  order,  and  if  any  delay,  J 

state j>ositive  date  this  order  will  be  shipped.  ^y 

- 1 - - - - - -7=^^  - 

A  Purchase  Order 
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customer  goes  to  the  store,  sees  and  selects  the  goods ;  the  sales 
person  takes  them  off  the  shelves  and  measures,  weighs,  or 
counts  them;  then  he  writes  a  sales  slip  which  is  both  the  order 
and  the  bill. 

In  ordering  by  telephone,  the  customer  must  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  be  definite.  Full  information  must  be  given  so  that  the 
order  clerk  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  can  write  the  order  and 
get  the  size,  color,  quantity,  quality,  and  price  correct.  The 
purchaser  must  specify  time  and  manner  of  delivery  and  be 
sure  the  order  clerk  has  the  correct  name  and  address. 

The  Order.  If  purchasing  by  mail,  the  customer  must 
write  an  order  for  the  goods,  or  fill  in  an  order  blank.  If  a 
letter  is  written,  the  rules  for  good  letter  writing  should  be 
followed.  Most  large  stores  provide  printed  order  forms  for 
out-of-town  customers.  Mail-order  houses  also  provide  cus¬ 
tomers  with  order  blanks  as  well  as  a  catalogue.  The  filled-in 
order  on  page  457  shows  exactly  what  the  customer  wanted. 

Most  business  firms  have  their  own  forms,  but  the  points 
covered  in  the  order  blank  illustrated  are  found  in  all  of  them. 
Even  in  the  case  of  purchases  made  on  the  installment  plan, 
an  order  is  made  out  at  the  time  the  contract  is  signed;  in 
fact,  the  order  is  usually  the  contract. 

Ways  of  Buying.  People  buy  merchandise  in  one  of  three 
ways:  (1)  for  cash,  (2)  on  credit,  (3)  on  the  installment  plan. 

Buying  for  Cash.  What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  for 
cash?  Do  you  think  that  ready  money  gets  attention?  There 
are  various  advantages  in  paying  cash : 

1.  Many  advertisements  read,  “No  charge  or  C.O.D.  orders 
filled.”  Those  who  have  the  cash  can  take  advantage  of  special 
sales  offering  exceptional  values  and  great  savings. 

2.  A  cash  customer  has  many  chances  of  saving  by  getting  cash 
discounts  or  by  getting  trading  stamps.  Some  concerns  give  a  dis- 
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count  of  5  per  cent  from  the  face  of  the  bill  for  cash.  Other  concerns 
give  trading  stamps  with  each  purchase;  when  a  certain  number 
of  stamps  have  been  accumulated,  the  customer  can  use  them  for 
purchasing  additional  goods.  In  some  stores,  the  stamps  are  worth 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  goods  purchased. 

3.  Prices  are  often  lower  in  a  cash-and-carry  store  than  in  a 
charge-account  store,  largely  because  the  storekeeper  does  not  lose 
on  cash  sales  and  needs  no  bookkeeper. 

4.  The  tendency,  when  you  pay  cash  for  everything,  is  to  buy 
only  what  you  need. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  disadvantages  in 
paying  cash  for  all  purchases: 

1.  Some  things  may  be  badly  needed  and  yet  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased  if  a  person  does  not  have  ready  cash. 

2.  Many  things  may  be  enjoyed  sooner  if  purchased  on  credit  or 
on  the  installment  plan. 

3.  Most  cash  purchases  are  rather  small  and  there  could  be 
greater  savings  if  larger  amounts  were  bought  to  be  paid  for  later. 
It  might  pay,  for  instance,  to  buy  a  sack  of  sugar  at  a  time  and 
have  it  charged,  rather  than  buy  a  few  pounds  at  a  time. 

Buying  on  Credit,  or  on  Account.  Buying  merchandise  at 
one  time  to  be  paid  for  at  a  later  date,  usually  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  is  buying  on  credit,  or  on  account.  There  are  a  number 
of  advantages  in  buying  on  credit: 

1.  Buying  on  account  establishes  a  person’s  credit.  No  firm  will 
sell  goods  on  credit  until  that  firm  has  investigated  the  customer 
and  is  convinced  that  the  customer  can  be  “trusted.” 

2.  A  credit  customer  receives  an  itemized  statement  or  list  of 
purchases  at  the  end  of  the  month,  which  may  be  kept  as  a  record. 

3.  The  bills  may  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the  month  after  the  salary 
check  has  arrived. 

4.  The  busy  person  may  order  by  telephone  and  have  the  entire 
transaction  handled  in  that  way. 
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There  are  also  disadvantages,  and  they  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  : 

1.  A  charge  account  makes  it  easy  to  buy  more  than  is  needed 
and  creates  a  temptation  to  buy  what  is  not  really  needed. 
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2.  Charge  accounts  tend  to  raise  prices.  A  store  that  opens  charge 
accounts  assumes  additional  bookkeeping  expense  and  must  charge 
enough  for  its  merchandise  to  cover  this.  Its  prices  must  also  be 
low  enough  to  make  a  profit  in  spite  of  losses,  should  some 
customers  fail  to  pay. 

How  to  Open  a  Charge  Account.  In  most  stores,  the  person 
who  wishes  to  open  a  charge  account  must  fill  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  blank  similar  to  the  one  shown  here. 

After  you  have  filled  in  the  application  for  a  charge  account, 
the  credit  manager  investigates  your  statements  as  to  accuracy 
and  truthfulness.  He  writes  to  the  references  you  gave  and  asks 
them  several  questions  concerning  your  character  and  ability 
to  pay  bills. 

In  order  that  all  stores  can  have  a  central  clearing  house  of 
information  about  charge  customers,  there  is  the  Retail  Credit 
Men’s  Association,  or  similar  organization,  located  in  various 
cities  and  towns.  As  information  about  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity  is  accumulated,  it  is  filed  for  reference  by  the  Credit 
Men’s  Association.  Thus,  the  “dead  beats,”  or  people  who  do 
not  pay,  are  soon  listed.  If  a  person  has  suffered  some  misfor¬ 
tune  and  cannot  pay  a  bill,  this  is  noted  in  the  reference  files. 

Ordering  Goods.  Goods  may  be  ordered:  (i)  in  person,  (2) 

1  by  telephone,  (3)  by  telegraph,  and  (4)  by  letter. 

The  Sales  Slip.  If  goods  are  ordered  in  person  at  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  the  sales  person  makes  out  a  sales  slip.  If  cash  is 
paid,  the  transaction  is  complete  and  the  sales  person  wraps 
the  carbon  copy  of  the  sales  slip  with  the  goods. 

If  the  customer  has  a  charge  account  and  comes  in  person  to 
buy  goods,  the  sales  person  makes  out  a  sales  slip  and  asks 
the  customer  for  his  or  her  name  and  address,  and  also,  per¬ 
haps,  to  sign  the  sales  slip.  Then  the  sales  person  telephones  to 
the  credit  department  and  gives  the  customer’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  and  the  amount  of  the  purchase.  Sometimes,  department 
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stores  issue  small  credit  cards,  pocket  tokens,  or  tags  that  have 
numbers  or  key  words  on  them.  If  the  customer  presents  one  of 
these,  the  sales  person  gives  this  additional  information  to  the 
credit  department. 

The  credit  department  informs  the  sales  person  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  whether  or  not  the  charge  and  sales  are  approved.  In 
some  stores,  the  house  telephone  system  is  so  arranged  that  the 


Teleph 

Addres 

John  H.  Price 

GROCERIES  AND  MEATS 

2505  Main  Street 

one:  Main  6101  * 

Chicago,  . 19...™.. 

s . 

Amt.  Reed.  Clerk  Amount 

No.^>  Bro’t  For’d 

7L^> 

,  /  ^ 

/ 

/  / 

> 

-£>~  0 

/  o 

,  0  £> 

(0  0 

/  > 

- r - 

■6 

£>  0 

-  ^ - 7 

_ ^ 

// 

0  ^ 

/ 

A  Sales  Slip 
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sales  slip  can  be  stamped,  or  “O.K.’d”  by  the  credit  department 
when  the  sales  person  inserts  the  sales  slip  into  a  device  attached 
to  the  telephone.  As  in  the  case  of  a  cash  sale,  the  carbon  copy 
of  the  charge  sales  slip  is  wrapped  with  the  goods. 

Statement  of  Account.  A  statement  of  account  is  issued  at 
the  end  of  each  month  and  represents  an  accumulation  of  the 
purchases  made  by  a  customer. 


MONTHLY  STATEMENT  OF  ACC 

Adam  Logan  and  C 

225  Superior  Avenue,  Memphis, 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Clark 

OUNT 

omi 

Tennes 

?any 

see 

Marfih  31,  193- 

45  East  Market  Street 

Racine ,  Wisconsin 

T.nms  Cash 

Date 

ITEMS 

Charges  | 

Credits 

Present 

Balance 

Previous  Balance 

P.R 

00 

March 

1 

17,7, 

50 

1?, 

9.9, 

65 

20 

21 

14 

172 

95_ 

Note:  Check  this  statement  with  your  bills  and  credit  memoranda.  If  there  is  any  error,  please  notify  us  immediately. 

Monthly  Statement  of  Account 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  In  what  three  ways  do  customers  buy  merchandise? 

2.  Explain  how  trading  stamps  represent  a  cash  discount. 

3.  What  is  a  charge  account? 

4.  Why  do  prices  tend  to  be  lower  in  cash-and-carry  stores  than 
in  charge-account  stores? 

5.  How  do  charge  accounts  tend  to  raise  prices? 

6.  What  is  the  function  of  the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Association? 

7.  What  are  sales  slips  or  tickets? 
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8.  Why  does  the  customer  get  the  carbon  copy  of  a  sales  ticket 
or  slip? 

9.  What  procedure  does  the  sales  person  follow  in  a  credit  sale 
in  a  department  store? 

10.  What  is  a  statement  of  account? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  disadvantages  in  buying  for  cash. 

2.  What  are  the  main  items  asked  for  in  an  application  for  a 
charge  account? 

3.  Mention  the  names  of  a  few  stores  in  your  community  that 
belong  to  some  credit  association. 

4.  Collect  from  your  home  and  examine  a  few  sales  tickets  and 
slips,  receipted  bills,  and  other  business  papers  having  to  do  with 
buying  by  consumers. 

5.  Rule  a  sales  slip  and  a  statement  of  account  for  a  grocery 
store. 


Topic  4.  Buying  on  the  Installment  Plan 

Buying  on  the  Installment  Plan.  It  often  happens  that  cus¬ 
tomers  wish  to  pay  on  the  installment  plan  for  the  things  they 
buy.  This  is  usually  a  plan  whereby  a  down  payment  is  followed 
by  small  weekly  or  monthly  payments  (installments),  until  the 
full  debt  is  paid.  Automobiles,  furniture,  pianos,  radios,  real 
estate,  jewelry,  and  even  clothing  are  sold  on  the  installment 
plan.  Many  concerns  specialize  in  selling  on  installments  only. 

The  Plan  of  Installment  Buying.  The  application  blank  for 
starting  an  installment  account  is  similar  to  that  for  starting 
an  ordinary  charge  account.  In  most  cases,  especially  where  the 
sale  is  a  large  one,  the  buyer  also  signs  a  promissory  note  or  a 
series  of  notes  (each  due  at  a  certain  time).  He  is  further  re¬ 
quired  to  give  the  seller  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  goods  bought. 
A  chattel  mortgage  is  one  which  pledges  certain  goods  or  posses- 
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paid  by - - Clayton  M.  McKelvey. 


t0 - - - Roy  B.  Oviatt - 

the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged ,  the  said _ Roy  B.  Ovlatt _ 

es 

- - -  do/hereby  fljarqattr.  §1*11  and  CL'htUjrg’  to  the  said 


Clayton  M.  McKelvey- 


and  assigns  the  goods 


and  chattels  described  as  follows,  to-wit: 


Household  furniture  and  equipment  for  six  rooms  as  per  attached 
schedule. _ 


Ca  itkruT  to.  2)al&  the  same  unto  the  said _ Clayton  M.  McKelvey _ 

_ bis _ executors,  administrators ,  and  assigns,  forever. 

pcuutjtetl JUoaffit .  That  if  the  said _ Roy  B..  Oviatt _ 

shall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  at  maturity - a - certain 

promissory  note  of  even  date  herewith - 


for  the  sum  of — Twenty-five  hundred - Dollars 

due  in _ five  years _ from  date  and  payable  to  the  said  clay ton  M.  McKelvey 

_ or  order,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of— 6 _ per  cent,  per  annum 


then  this  conveyance  shall  be  void;  otherwise  to  be  and  remain  in  full  force. 


The  said  mortgagor  covenants  that— he _ will  insure  the  said  property  for  not  less  than 

Three  thousand _ Dollars,  and  keep  the  same  insured  during  the  con¬ 

tinuance  of  this  mortgage .  and  i/_he  -—neglect  or  fail  to  do  so,  then  the  mortgagee  may  insure  the 
same  at  the  expense  of  the  mortgagor  ;  and  in  case  of  loss,  if  any,  payment  shall  be  made  to  the 
mortgagee  for  the  use  and  purpose  herein  mentioned. 

Said  mortgagor  further  covenants  that  on  default  oj  payment,  or  any  misuse,  sale  or  attempt 
to  sell,  or  to  remove  from  the  county,  or  where  now  located,  or  upon  any  seizure  by  any  process  of  law, 
of  said  goods  and  chattels,  or  any  part  of  them,  or  upon  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  said  provisions 
as  to  insurance ;  or  if  the  said  mortgagee  shall  at  any  time  before  the  debt  becomes  due,  deem  it 
necessary  for  the  more  complete  and  perfect  security  of the  ■  said  claim;  that  the  said  mort¬ 
gagee  or  assigns,  may  take  said  property  into  —  his possession  and  dispose  of  the  same  at 

public  or  private  sale,  and  deduct  from  the  proceeds  the  expenses  of  such  sale,  and  the  amount  then 
due  upon  said  claim  with  interest  and  costs  thereon;  rendering  the  surplus  money,  if  any,  to  said 
mortgagor  or  assigns.  Otherwise  the  property  is  to  remain  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  said 
mortgagor  until  default  be  made  in  payment  of  one  or  more  of  the  said  promissory  notes,  or  until 
taken  possession  of  as  aforesaid. 

BiJotaa  BlfTKaf  _we  _ have  hereunto  set o\xr—handg—this.tenVh~Jiay 


of - September - A.  D.  193- 


A  Chattel  Mortgage  (Face) 
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STATEMENT  OF  CLAIM 

Genl  Code.  Sec.  8564 

WHEN  MORTGAGE  IS  GIVEN  TO  SECURE  MONEY  ONLY. 

State  Of  ©biff! _ Cuyahoga _ 

j  Clayton  M.  McKelvev 

the  within  named  Mortgagee _ being  duly  sworn,  say  ® _ that  the  amount  of  the  claim  which  said 

Mortgage  is  given  to  secure  is - Twanty-five  hundred _ Dollars,  and  that  it  is 

just  and  unpaid. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  signed  in  my  presence,  this _ 10th _ day  of  Keptmnher  ]$  3- 


Rotary  Public 


STATEMENT  ON  REFILING  MORTGAGE 

Genl  Code.  Sec.  8S65 

WHEN  GIVEN  TO  SECURE  MONEY  ONLY  . 


Cije  State  of  ©fct®. _ Cuyahoga 


j  Clayton  M.  WnKalvey 


®curaftj.as 


the  Within  named  Mortgagee _ being  duly  sworn,  say  ? _ that  the  amount  of  the  claim  which  said 

Mortgage  was  given  to  secure  is  now  Twfinty— five hnnrinari _ _ _ Dollars, 

that  it  is  just  and  unpaid,  and  that  the  interest  of  said  Mortgagee _ in  the  property  within  described 

to  secure  said  amount,  with  interest  and  costs  which  mpQ flccrue^ 

L&M 


Sworn  to  before  me  and  signed  in  my  presence,  this . 


10th 


terty  wiimn  aescnoea 

.  day  of  October  jyZ- 


Notary  Public 


Parts  of  Chattel  Mortgage  ( Reverse ) 


sions,  and  the  terms  of  which  are  rather  strict.  They  compel  the 
buyer  to  meet  the  payments  regularly  or  give  up  his  right  to 
possession  of  the  goods.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  install¬ 
ment  buying  must  be  very  carefully  considered  before  opening 
the  account. 

Buying  on  the  installment  plan  has  three  advantages: 

1.  It  establishes  the  credit  standing  of  the  buyer. 

2.  It  allows  him  to  enjoy  things  while  paying  for  them. 

3.  It  makes  possible  to  pay  in  small  amounts  and  seems  easier. 
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Installment  buying  has  these  serious  disadvantages: 

1.  It  costs  more  than  buying  for  cash,  because  the  installment 
houses  must  charge  for  the  extra  work  involved  in  keeping  the 
records  of  installment  accounts,  as  well  as  interest  on  the  notes  for 
the  unpaid  balance. 

2.  It  often  means  that  by  the  time  the  things  are  paid  for  they 
are  worn  out,  and  the  purchaser  sometimes  feels  that  he  is  paying 
more  than  he  should. 

3.  It  makes  it  possible  to  purchase  more  expensive  things  than  a 
person  or  a  family  of  small  or  moderate  income  should  buy. 

Many  concerns  allow  customers  to  buy  articles  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan,  but  do  not  deliver  the  goods  until  the  total  amount 


Ohio  Note  with  Mortgage.  File  True  Copy  after  having  awom  to  iUtement  of  claim  on  back  hereof  and  have  Origin®!  Certified.  See  Back. 
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An  Installment  Contract 

The  person  who  signs  this  installment  contract  signs  a  note  and  a  mortgage  on  the 
article  mentioned. 

has  been  paid.  This,  after  all,  is  a  plan  of  saving  money  for  a 
definite  purpose. 

Rules  for  Buying  on  the  Installment  Plan.  Installment,  or 
part-payment,  buying  should  never  be  considered  for  amounts 
less  than  $30.  If  a  person  cannot  pay  $25  or  $30  for  an  article 
within  thirty  days,  then  he  probably  should  not  buy  it  at  all. 
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If  the  goods  or  articles  are  to  be  consumed  or  worn  out  before 
they  are  paid  for,  they  should  not  be  purchased  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  It  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  feeling  to  keep  making 
payments  on  things  that  no  longer  exist. 

The  Arithmetic  of  Installment  Buying.  Before  anything  is 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan,  the  cost  should  be  figured 
very  carefully.  The  price  always  includes  the  carrying  charge, 
interest  on  unpaid  installments,  and  insurance  on  the  items 
purchased.  It  is  wise  to  compare  the  cost  of  an  article  to  be 
purchased  on  the  installment  plan  with  the  cash  price  of  the 
same  article.  A  knowledge  of  interest  and  percentage,  therefore, 
is  necessary  for  intelligent  buying  on  the  installment  plan. 

Forms  of  Installment  Buying.  Sometimes  a  salaried  worker 
is  short  of  money  and  must  borrow  on  future  salary.  A  definite 
amount  can  be  borrowed  and  repaid  in  installments.  This  is  a 
very  unsafe  plan  of  financing  one’s  self,  but  there  are  many 
companies  that  specialize  in  so-called  salary  loans.  The  cost  is 
high  and  the  practice  is  full  of  risks,  for,  should  any  of  the  in¬ 
stallments  not  be  met  promptly,  the  company  immediately 
takes  the  matter  up  with  the  borrower’s  employer,  which  may 
endanger  the  borrower’s  job. 

After  household  furniture  is  paid  for,  it  is  possible  to  borrow 
upon  it  from  some  of  the  concerns  that  specialize  in  such  loans. 
The  borrower  must  give  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the  goods  to 
the  finance  company  and  will  lose  the  furniture  if  the  install¬ 
ments  are  not  paid  on  time.  Finance  companies  may  advertise, 
“Borrow  from  us  to  pay  the  debts  that  worry  you;”  but  the  new 
debt  will  be  greater  and  even  more  disturbing., 

In  most  cases  the  lending  company  requires  that  the  bor¬ 
rower  obtain  the  signatures  of  two  reliable  persons  on  the  note 
that  he  signs  for  the  loan.  If  the  borrower  does  not  pay,  then 
those  who  signed  with  him  must  pay.  It  is  hardly  a  good  plan 
to  sign  such  documents  for  your  friends. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  buying  on  the  installment  plan? 

2.  What  sort  of  information  is  asked  for  from  the  buyer  when 
the  goods  are  sold  on  the  installment  plan? 

3.  Define  chattel  mortgage. 

4.  Why  does  installment  buying  tend  to  raise  the  price? 

5.  Explain  interest  and  carrying  charges  on  installment  debts,  and 
why  they  are  charged. 

6.  Under  what  conditions  is  installment  buying  justified? 

7.  What  knowledge  of  arithmetic  is  necessary  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  and  solve  installment  problems? 

8.  How  can  a  person  borrow  on  his  future  salary  ? 

9.  How  is  it  possible  to  obtain  a  loan  on  household  furniture? 

10.  How  does  the  lending  company  secure  payment  of  the  debt? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  all  the  articles  and  goods  you  can  think  of  that  are  sold 
on  the  installment  plan. 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  on  the  installment  plan. 

3.  Name  the  disadvantages  of  buying  on  the  installment  plan. 

4.  Give  five  rules,  or  cautions,  to  be  considered  before  buying  on 
the  installment  plan. 

5.  What  happens  if  the  borrower  cannot  keep  up  the  payments 
on  a  salary  loan? 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

103.  Rating  Stores  on  Appearance,  Service,  and  Reliability 

One  often  may  learn  something  about  a  store  by  reading  adver¬ 
tisements,  by  hearing  others  discuss  it,  or  by  referring  to  a  directory. 
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It  is  well,  however,  to  judge  a  store  for  yourself  if  you  anticipate 
trading  with  it  for  any  length  of  time.  What  you  hear  may  not  be 
fair  to  the  store  or  its  personnel.  If  the  store  is  conveniently  located 
and  is  the  kind  of  store  whose  service  you  seek,  do  not  pass  judg¬ 
ment  on  it  until  you  have  given  it  a  trial  by  shopping  in  it  for  some¬ 
thing  that  you  need. 

The  information  and  standards  listed  below  should  be  applied  to 
each  of  three  retail  stores.  If  the  store  conforms  excellently  with  a 
particular  standard,  rate  it  100;  if  it  is  fair,  about  70;  if  it  is  poor, 
about  40.  Other  percentages  you  may  give  will  indicate  the  degree 
in  which  you  think  each  store  meets  the  standard.  State  whether 
each  store  is  cash-and-carry,  independent,  department,  chain,  or 
self-serve  and  also  whether  each  store  carries  customers’  charge 
accounts. 


Information  and  Standards 


Appearance: 

Exterior 

Window  display  and 
trimming 

Interior  sanitation  and 
cleanliness 

Arrangement  of  goods 

Arrangement  o  f  fixtures 
and  decorations 

Carefully  planned  lighting 
and  ventilation 

Neatness,  cleanliness,  and 
proper  attire  of  workers 

Service: 

Promptness  in  attention 
to  all  customers 

Accuracy  and  tact  in  giving 
shopping  suggestions 


Courtesy  to  all — whether 
customers  or  not 
Efficiency  and  accuracy  in 
counting  change 
Neatness  and  speed  in 
wrapping  packages 
Care  and  accuracy  in  writ¬ 
ing  sales  slips 

Reliability: 

Dependable,  truthful  adver¬ 
tising 

Merchandise  as  represented 
Honest  weights  and  meas¬ 
urements 

Accurate  calculation  and 
change  making 
Fair  adjustment  of  com¬ 
plaint 

Reasonable  and  fair  prices 
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104.  Stores  and  Their  Plans  for  Receiving  Payment 

Write  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  actual  names  of  two  meat  markets, 
two  grocery  stores,  two  furniture  stores,  two  automobile  agencies, 
and  two  clothing  stores.  In  selling  goods,  do  these  stores  receive 
payment  in  cash,  on  account,  or  on  the  installment  plan? 

105.  Calculating  Payments  on  the  Installment  Plan 

The  head  of  a  family  bought  an  automobile  that  cost  $675,  f.o.b. 
factory.  The  local  dealer  allowed  him  $200  for  the  old  car.  Freight 
and  delivery  charges  were  $94.  The  following  accessories  were 
extra:  trunk  and  rack,  $39.90;  spot  light,  $15.50;  and  tire  cover,  $5. 
The  carrying  charge  for  buying  the  car  on  the  installment  plan  was 
6  per  cent  of  the  list  price.  Fire-and-theft  insurance  cost  $74.50. 
When  the  order  was  signed,  a  deposit  of  $25  was  required.  The 
allowance  on  the  old  car  took  care  of  the  initial  cash  payment  of 
$200  at  the  time  of  delivery.  The  balance  due  was  to  be  paid  in 
eleven  additional  monthly  installments.  From  these  data,  calculate 
the  correct  amounts  to  substitute  for  the  x’s  below. 


List  price  of  automobile,  f.o.b.  factory  ....  $xxx.xx 

Freight  and  delivery .  xx.xx 

Accessories .  x.xx 

Total  $xxx.xx 

Carrying  charge .  xx.xx 

Fire-and-theft  insurance  .  xx.xx 

Total  cost  on  installment  plan  .- .  xxx.xx 

Credits: 

Allowance  for  old  car  . $xxx.xx 

Deposited  with  the  order .  xx.xx 

Cash  on  delivery .  xx.xx 

Total  credits .  xxx.xx 

Total  balance  payable .  $xxx.xx 


Each  note,  then,  was  to  be  made  for .  $  xx.xx 
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106.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


107.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Suppose  that  your  parents  opened  a  charge  account  with  John  H. 
Price,  Groceries  and  Meats,  by  whom  you  are  employed  as  a  sales 
clerk.  Make  out  six  charge  sales  slips  like  the  illustration  on  page 
462.  Enter  on  these  the  following  purchases  made  under  your 
parents’  name.  You  are  sales  clerk  No.  8.  When  you  begin  writing 
on  each  new  slip,  be  sure  to  enter  the  correct  figures  in  the  “Amount 
brought  forward”  column. 

Sept.  12.  10  cans  peaches  at  28  cents;.  12  cans  pineapple  at  23  cents;  3 
cans  evaporated  milk  at  12  cents;  24  pounds  flour  at  6  cents; 
6  cakes  laundry  soap  at  7  cents;  10  pounds  sugar  at  6  cents. 

15.  2  loaves  bread  at  10  cents;  1  pound  coffee  at  35  cents;  1  pound 
butter  at  45  cents;  5  pounds  potatoes  at  6  cents;  1  box  pepper 
at  12  cents. 

17.  1  can  fruit  salad  at  28  cents;  1  jar  jelly  at  20  cents;  6  cans 
baked  beans  at  11  cents,  2  cans  tomatoes  at  18  cents. 

22.  2  cabbages  at  21  cents;  1  dozen  lemons  at  35  cents;  2  pounds 
tomatoes  at  20  cents;  1  bottle  pickles  at  30  cents. 

27.  1  box  soap  flakes  at  12  cents;  1  can  chicken  at  48  cents;  x/2 
pint  cream  at  40  cents;  1  dozen  rolls  at  15  cents. 

1  dozen  eggs  at  45  cents;  3  cakes  yeast  at  3  cents;  1  pie  at 
25  cents;  2  packages  cereal  at  21  cents;  2  boxes  cocoa  at  19 
cents. 


30. 


Courtesy  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company 
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PURCHASES,  ORDERS,  AND  STORAGE 
Topic  i.  Purchasing  and  Business  Forms  for  the  Purchaser 

Purchasing  Is  a  Science  in  Business.  How  many  of  us  have 
wished  that  we  could  buy  things  with  the  quiet  confidence  with 
which  many  persons  make  their  purchases !  They  seem  to  know 
what  they  want  and  get  it.  Scientific  purchasing  is  one  phase 
of  business.  The  difficulty  has  been  that  most  of  us  see  only 
the  selling  side  of  retail  stores  and  other  places  of  business, 
though  we  all  know  that  whatever  we  buy  was  purchased  by  the 
store  that  sells  it.  Some  of  us  know  that  wholesale  purchasing 
is  done  by  experts  known  as  buyers.  Their  jobs  and  salaries  de¬ 
pend  upon  how  well  they  succeed  in  buying  to  advantage.  It 
is  just  as  important  that  we  learn  to  use  the  business  forms 
that  go  with  our  own  business  living. 

The  Bill,  or  Invoice.  In  some  stores,  the  sales  slip  is  called  a 
bill ;  but  if  goods  are  ordered  by  mail,  the  seller  sends  a  bill,  or 


B.  B.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

7S1  FRONT  STREET,  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 

„  _  „  __  ,  Da.tr.  March  1 , 

Mr.  Chas.  C.  Clark 

_ 45  East  Market  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Terms:  On  Account 

..193- 

Date 

ITEMS 

Price 

Amount 

Total 

193- 

March 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7  doz.  Silk  LHpse  No.  4 

6  Wool  Dresses  No.  431 

4-  doz.  Bedroom  Slippers  No.  68 
18  Silk  Dresses  No.  438 

10  doz.  Hair  Nets,  Ass’d.  No. 56 

5 
1 

6 
3 

50 

50 

00 

00 

W 

38 

9 

24 

54 

8 

50 

00 

00 

00 

00 

133 

50 

A  Bill  for  Merchandise 
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invoice,  to  the  customer  at  the  time  the  goods  are  shipped  or 
set  aside. 


B.  B.  DAVIS  8c  COMPANY 

751  FRONT  STREET.  MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 

Hc»Chag. Q...  Clark 

45  East  Market  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Terms.  On  Account 


Date 

ITEMS 

Price 

Amount 

Total 

193- 

larch 

10 

Lab or ?  6  Lours 

1 

10 

6 

60 

10 

Materials 

11 

80 

11 

Labor,  4  hourB 

1 

10 

4 

40 

12 

Labor,  2  hours 

l 

10 

2 

20 

12 

Materials 

3 

95 

2t 

95 

A  Bill  for  Services 


Similar  bills  usually  are  made  out  for  services,  work,  and  re¬ 
pairs,  but  many  individuals  and  concerns  prefer  cash. 

Credit  Memorandum.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  item 
listed  on  the  bill  has  been  omitted  from  the  shipment,  or  priced 
higher  than  it  should  have  been.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  may  find  that  some  item  is  not  exactly  up  to  the  standard 
ordered,  and  he  may  decide  to  return  it.  The  credit  memoran¬ 
dum  is  used  to  take  care  of  such  irregularities,  overcharges, 
and  returned  merchandise. 


CREDIT 

memorandum  B.  B.  DAVIS  &  COMPANY 

751  FRONT  STREET.  MILWAUKEE..  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Cftas.  c.  Clark _  March  21,  193- 

45  East  Market  Street 

Racine,  Wisconsin 

Date 

ITEMS 

Price 

Amount 

Total 

193- 

4arch 

|s 

21 

2  doz.  Silk  Hose  No. 4  Imperfect 
1/2  doz.  Bedroom  Slippers  No,  68 
1/4  doz.  Hair  Nets,  Ass'd.No.56 

5 

6 

50 

00 

80 

00 

00 

20 

14 

20 

A  Credit  Memorandum 
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Credit  Terms.  Business  houses  use  about  the  same  terms 
in  buying  and  selling  among  themselves  that  retail  stores  use  in 
arranging  terms  with  customers.  Credit  terms  vary  a  great  deal, 
but  those  most  in  use  are  as  follows : 

1.  Cash  means  that  money  is  to  paid  when  the  goods  are  pur¬ 
chased  or  received.  Sometimes  it  means  cash  within  five  days. 

2.  Cash  less  10  per  cent  means  that  a  10  per  cent  discount  will  be 
allowed  if  cash  is  paid  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  sometimes 
within  five  days. 

3.  C.O.D.  means  that  cash  is  to  be  collected  on  delivery  by  the 
one  making  delivery. 

4.  On  account  usually  means  that  the  account  is  due  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and,  in  most  instances,  should  be  paid  by  the  tenth 
of  the  following  month. 

5.  3/10,  n/30  means  that  3  per  cent  discount  will  be  allowed  if 
the  bill  is  paid  within  ten  days,  but  the  entire  bill  must  be  paid 
within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  bill. 

The  Receipt.  The  cash-register  of  many  stores  automatically 
prints  a  ticket  which,  in  effect,  is  a  receipt  for  the  money  paid 
to  the  sales  person.  In  addition  to  serving  as  a  receipt  to  show 
that  the  purchase  has  been  paid  for,  a  cash  ticket,  cash  sales 
slip,  or  a  receipt  of  some  kind  is  very  useful  when  it  is  desired 
to  exchange  merchandise  or  obtain  a  refund.  Without  such 
evidence,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  merchandise 
was  bought  from  a  particular  store. 


A  Receipt  for  Money 
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In  general,  it  is  advisable  to  get  a  receipt  for  cash  purchases 
or  bills  paid,  as  a  safeguard  against  having  to  pay  the  same  bill 
twice.  Particularly  is  it  good  business  practice  to  ask  for  a  re¬ 
ceipt  for  miscellaneous  payments,  such  as  monthly  bills  for  the 
newspaper,  electricity,  gas,  water,  repair  bills,  insurance  pay¬ 
ments,  etc.  Where  a  receipt  is  not  offered  it  is  advisable  to  re¬ 
quest  that  “Paid”  be  stamped  or  written  on  the  sales  slip  or  bill, 
which  should  then  be  signed  by  the  one  receiving  the  money. 

In  most  states,  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  receipts  longer  than 
six  years,  as  the  law  does  not  permit  enforced  collection  after 
that  length  of  time. 

The  Final  Settlement.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  most  retail 
stores  send  out  statements  of  account,  which  are  summaries  of 
all  the  bills,  credit  memoranda,  and  cash  payments  made,  and 
the  final  balance  due,  by  each  customer.  It  is  customary  also 
for  wholesale  concerns  to  send  out  monthly  statements.  These 
help  each  business  house  to  know  exactly  what  it  owes  to 
other  concerns.  A  form  similar  to  that  shown  on  page  463  is 
used. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  bill,  or  invoice? 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  bill  and  a  sales  slip? 

3.  Why  is  there  usually  a  difference  in  the  terms  of  a  bill  for 
goods  and  a  bill  for  work  and  service? 

4.  What  is  a  credit  memorandum  ? 

5.  A  credit  memorandum  takes  care  of  what  kinds  of  trans¬ 
actions  ? 

6.  What  is  a  receipt? 

7.  Describe  a  statement  of  account. 

8.  Why  does  the  receipt  shown  on  page  475  have  two  parts? 

9.  What  do  5/10,  2/20,  and  n/30  mean  as  credit  terms? 

10.  How  long  should  receipts  be  saved? 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  essential  things  (items,  names,  etc.)  that  should  be 
found  on  a  printed  bill,  or  invoice. 

2.  Collect  and  place  in  your  notebook  several  bills,  or  invoices, 
and  a  credit  memorandum. 

3.  Mention  the  credit  terms  that  are  most  in  use. 

4.  What  are  the  most-used  credit  terms  of  the  business  concerns 
in  your  community? 

5.  Within  what  period  of  time  is  a  debt  outlawed  in  your  state? 

Topic  2.  Purchasing  Procedures 

Purchasing  by  a  Small  Concern.  The  owner  of  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  probably  does  most  of  the  buying,  selling,  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  These  activities  are  important,  but  his  entire  enterprise  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  well  he  buys.  He  cannot  afford  to  pay  too 
much,  get  cheap  quality,  or  buy  more  than  he  needs.  He  also 
knows  that  the  selling  price  depends  upon  how  much  he  pays 
for  the  goods. 

Credit  Reference  Books.  A  retail  store  will  not  sell  to  a  cus¬ 
tomer  on  credit  unless  the  customer,  after  being  looked  up  with 
the  Retail  Credit  Men’s  Association,  or  after  other  investiga¬ 
tion,  is  found  to  be  reliable.  Similar  procedure  is  followed  be¬ 
tween  business  concerns.  If  one  firm  or  store  wants  to  buy  from 
another  on  account,  the  seller  not  only  investigates  the  store 
but  looks  up  its  rating  in  the  Credit  Rating  Book.  The  names 
and  ratings  of  practically  all  concerns  in  the  United  States  are 
included  in  this  book,  for  the  concern  publishing  it  specializes 
in  collecting  accurate  information  upon  the  financial  standing 
of  business  organizations  and  individuals.  The  publishers 
charge  a  yearly  fee  for  their  service  and  rent  the  Credit  Rating 
Book  to  their  customers. 

The  names  of  concerns  rated  in  this  book  are  followed  by  key 
letters  and  figures.  See  legends. 
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160 


IOWA 


(38) 

FORESTVILLE,  Winnebaso  Co.— 3 

Pop  2,720 — Bk  town  Bristol 
GAlberta  Filling  Station  (not  inc.)  — 

GAuto  Hospital  (not  inc.) . 

X  Barry  David  M . Enameler 

TBedus  John . Meat 

T  Bozek  Joseph . Gro  &  Meat 

VBristol  Screw  Corp . Mfrs 

TBuynovsky  Steve . Gro  &  Meat 

GO.  &  S.  Motor  Co.  (not  inc.). .Autos 
&  Kep 

G  Cleveland  R.  L . Auto  Rep 

GD.  &  D.  Filling  Station  (not  inc.).. 
Dunbar  W.  W..Mfr  Cattle  Stanchions 

TEbb  Carl  A . Gro 

GEbb  Oscar . Auto  &  Radio  Supp 

■  Fletcher  Terry  Co.,  The . Glass 

Cutters  &  Light  Hware 

VForestville  Co.,  The . Nursery 

rGarliek  A.  C.  Co.  (not  inc.) - Prtrs 

•XGarrity’s  Store . Confec  &  Staty 

I  Gustafson.Emil  P . Coal  &  Wood 

VHumason  Manufacturing  Co.,  The.. 

Springs  &  Screw  Mach  Pdts 

ZKent  Gage . ."Drugs 

TLazuk  William . Gro  &  Meat 

T McDonald  James  J . Gro  &  Confec 

Manross  F.  N.  &'  Sons  (Trade  name) 
Mfrs  Hair  Springs 

Carl  M 


VCWarren  Albert  C.... Confec  &  Fill  Stn 

GWatrous  Fred.  L . Ser  Stn 

T  Welt  S.  Alvak! . Gro  &  Meat 

ZWyman's-On-The-Thames  (not  inc.) 

Prtg  &  Radios 

CZavoritis  Panayiotitsa  (Mrs.  J.) _ 

Rest 

(38) 

GRIFFORD.  Jefferson  Co. -4  E 

(R  D  to  North  Guilford) 

Pop  1,880 — A  banking  town 

EAbbes  Frank  H.  &  Martin . Hot  & 

Rest 

GAdams  Edw . Gaso  Stn, 

Tob,  Lunch,  &c 

L Barker  Ernest  H . Bldr 

T Benton  Byron  H . Gro  &  Meat 

GBlaha  Anna  M.  (Mrs.  J.  W.)....Fill 

Stn.  &  Rest 

Brown  Edw.  E . Boats 

UBuell  Vernon  E .  . Flor 

■  Butler's  Hardware  Store . 

T  ltutler  &  Sullivan . . Gro 

GCapuano  Ralph . Gar 

Case  O.  D.  Co.,  The . Mfrs 

School  Supp 

+  CiarIeglio  Pasquale . Tlr 

ECooper  George  J . Elec  Contr 

GCreter  Richard . Fill  Stn 

JOavis  Hcnry^ 


L3!5 

H3!J 

J  4 


Part  of  a  Page  from  a  Credit  Rating  Book 

The  symbols  at  the  left  of  each  column  indicate  various  types  of  business;  at  the 
right  are  the  ratings.  The  key  to  the  ratings  appears  below. 


Estimated  Financial  Strength 

General  Credit 

High 

Good 

Fair 

Limited 

Aa 

Over  $1,000,000 

Al 

1 

iK 

2 

A+ 

Over 

750,000 

A1 

1 

iK 

2 

A 

$500,000  to 

750,000 

Al 

1 

iK 

2 

B+ 

300,000  to 

500,000 

1 

iK 

2 

2K 

B 

200,000  to 

300,000 

1 

iK 

2 

2K 

c+ 

125,000  to 

200,000 

1 

IK 

2 

2K 

c 

75,000  to 

125,000 

IK 

2 

2K 

3 

D+ 

50,000  to 

75,000 

IK 

2 

2K 

3 

D 

35,000  to 

50,000 

IK 

2 

2K 

3 

E 

20,000  to 

35,000 

2 

2K 

3 

3K 

F 

10,000  to 

20,000 

2  K 

3 

3K 

4 

G 

5,000  to 

10,000 

3 

3K 

4 

H 

3,000  to 

5,000 

3 

3K 

4 

J 

2,000  to 

3,000 

3 

3K 

4 

K 

1,000  to 

2,000 

3 

3K 

4 

L 

500  to 

1,000 

3K 

4 

M 

Less  than 

500 

3K 

4 

Key  to  Ratings  in  the  Credit  Rating  Book 
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Business  concerns  in  good  standing  are  eager  to  be  listed 
accurately  in  the  Credit  Rating  Book,  and  they  send  in  their 
financial  reports  every  year  when  asked  to  do  so. 

If  the  credit  reference  is  good  and  the  selling  concern  is  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  one  buying  is  reliable,  then  the  seller  will  allow 
it  to  buy  on  account. 

Specialized  Purchasing  Department  in  Large  Business  Houses,, 

Purchasing  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science  by  the  larger 
concerns,  and  an  entire  department  may  be  devoted  to  it.  In 
large  retail  and  department  stores  and  wholesale  houses,  the 
person  in  charge  of  purchasing  is  called  a  buyer ;  but  in  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments,  railroads,  and  governmental  offices, 
the  person  in  charge  of  purchasing  is  called  a  purchasing 
agent.  The  buyers  and  purchasing  agents  must  be  well  in¬ 
formed  about  prices,  market  conditions,  quality  of  goods,  and 
the  needs  of  their  own  organizations.  In  many  concerns,  the 
purchasing  department  has  a  testing  laboratory  where  every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  make  purchasing  a  science. 

Work  in  a  Purchasing  Department.  Responsibility  for  buying 
whatever  is  needed,  and  also  for  receiving,  checking,  counting, 
and  storing  goods  and  materials  received,  rests  upon  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  of  a  business.  Such  work  usually  requires 
the  services  of  various  kinds  of  office  workers,  such  as  the  pur¬ 
chasing  agent  or  buyer  in  charge,  order  and  filing  clerks, 
stenographers,  and  typists.  The  order  clerk  in  a  purchasing 
department  has  the  responsibility  for  making  out  the  orders 
for  materials,  merchandise,  equipment,  and  supplies  from  the 
purchase  requisitions,  or  requests  to  purchase.  The  work  of  the 
filing  clerks,  stenographers,  and  typists  is  about  the  same  as  for 
similar  employees  in  any  office. 

Request  to  Purchase.  When  goods,  materials,  supplies,  or 
equipment  are  needed  by  the  factory  department  or  by  any 
other  department  of  the  business,  the  purchasing  department 
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Request  to  Purchase 

Dept  Date. 

ITEMS 

Quantity 

Description 

When  Wanted 

0  . 

/4- 

. ’ . 

Charge  to  account  SS  2  Approved  by 

No  2-  . y/Z'  ..  .Purchasing  Agent 

A  Request  to  Purchase 


is  requested  to  purchase  or  order  whatever  is  needed.  The 
heads  of  various  departments,  the  factory  foreman,  the  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  or  the  stock-room  clerk,  may  make  out  the 
requisitions.  The  request  to  purchase  is  the  authority  on  which 
the  purchasing  department  acts. 

It  may  be  that  the  purchasing  agent  has  authority  to  keep 
a  certain  amount  of  merchandise  or  supplies  on  hand;  there¬ 
fore,  he  has  the  order  clerk  keep  careful  watch  over  the  stock. 
When  the  stock  runs  low,  more  of  it  is  ordered  without  an¬ 
other  request  to  purchase  coming  from  a  department  or  from 
the  factory. 


Firm  Name  y  /Z>  No 

1 — C^to^gstyx^y  /  aSz-e^'  CZyy. 

Address 

- 

Items 

Catalogue  Page 

s'  V^V 

— y  yiy^ta^yir,  j>y>y  2-  O  7^Y>--iy^</y 

***** 

- UL - / - 

/ 

A  Card  Index  for  Catalogue  Pages  by  Firm  Name 
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Article  — ^  

Firms 

Addresses 

Catalogue  No. 

/&?'  ... 

7/0  6>  ~ZO 

y 

A  Card  Index  for  Catalogue  by  Articles 


The  File  Clerk  in  the  Purchasing  Department.  A  large  pur¬ 
chasing  department  must  keep  an  accurate  list  of  the  names  of 
many  firms  from  whom  materials,  equipment,  and  supplies 
are  purchased.  Price  lists,  catalogues,  advertising,  samples,  and 
illustrations  must  be  filed  so  that  they  may  be  found  quickly. 

The  easiest  way  to  file  price  lists  and  catalogues  is  to  number 
them  as  they  are  received.  The  number  is  placed  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  cover  and  it  is  filed  with  other  cata¬ 
logues  and  price  lists  in  numerical  order;  then,  the  names,  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  catalogue-file  numbers  of  each  firm  are  written 
or  typed  on  small  index  cards. 


Item  ^ 


Description 

— "x  //  " 


Date 

/9- 

Quantity 

ShippingUnit 

Price 

Terms 

Name  of  Company 

Qgyyt/. 

J— 

/<? 

z 

7S 

70 

4- 

?o 

2/  /yu/ 

7/0  /30 

A  Card  for  Indexing  and  Filing  Price  Quotations 
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A  set  of  cards  carrying  the  names  of  frequently  purchased 
articles  is  in  another  file. 

How  to  Keep  Price  Quotations.  It  is  often  desirable  to  com¬ 
pare  prices  on  frequently  purchased  articles.  Prices  quoted  by 
different  firms  vary  and  the  purchasing  agent  must  know  where 
to  buy  to  the  best  advantage.  If  price  quotations  are  to  be  worth 
anything,  they  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 

The  Purchase  Order.  After  the  purchasing  agent  decides  to 
buy  an  article,  he  selects  the  firm  from  which  he  will  buy  and 
instructs  the  order  clerk  to  write  the  order  from  the  request  to 
purchase.  In  large  concerns,  purchase  orders  are  made  with  from 
four  to  ten  carbon  copies.  A  standard  procedure  for  this  use  is 
as  follows :  the  original  order  is  sent  to  the  concern  from  which 
the  goods  are  to  be  purchased.  It  is  recognized  as  a  type  of  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence  and  it  orders  the  goods.  The  first  copy, 
kept  by  the  order  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department,  is  filed 
by  the  number  of  the  order.  The  second  copy  also  is  kept  by  the 
order  clerk  in  the  purchasing  department,  but  is  filed  alpha¬ 
betically  (according  to  the  name  of  the  firm)  in  the  orders-un- 
filled  file.  After  the  goods  are  received,  this  copy  is  withdrawn 
and  filed  in  the  orders-received  file.  The  third  copy  is  sent  to 
the  receiving  room  for  use  by  its  clerk  in  checking  the  goods 
when  they  arrive.  The  fourth  copy  is  sent  to  the  stock-room 
clerk,  so  that  he  can  arrange  for  space  to  store  the  goods  when 


-Purchase  Order  Register 

Date 

/*?- 

Purchase 

Order  No. 

From 

Date  of 

Delivery 

s? 

/  /  0  .  9 

/  /  0  .9  Us 

/ 

/  /  a  ./ 

fC 

//  0  ,?  6> 

0.3 

A  Purchase  Order  Register  (part  of  a  page) 
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they  arrive.  The  fifth  copy  of  the  order  may  be  sent  to  the  ac¬ 
counting  department  to  be  held  until  the  bill  is  received  from 
the  firm  from  which  the  goods  are  being  purchased.  Other 
copies  may  be  sent  to  the  production  manager,  to  the  planning 
department,  and  so  on. 

Purchase-Order  Register.  It  may  be  wise  to  list  all  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  orders  in  a  special  book.  This  may  seem  unnecessary 
work,  but  it  pays  to  keep  a  purchase-order  register  because  it 
gives  definite  information  about  the  following:  the  purchase 
order,  date,  number  of  the  order,  name  of  the  firm  from  which 
the  goods  were  ordered,  and  the  date  on  which  the  goods  were 
received. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  of  scientific  purchasing  in  a  small 
business?  In  a  large  business? 

2.  How  does  one  concern  learn  the  financial  and  credit  standing 
of  another? 

3.  How  is  purchasing  done  in  a  large  business? 

4.  Is  there  any  difference  between  a  buyer  and  a  purchasing 
agent?  Explain. 

5.  How  is  a  request  to  purchase  used  ? 

6.  What  are  the  various  items  and  facts  required  in  a  request 
to  purchase? 

7.  Describe  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  file  clerk  in  a 
purchasing  department. 

8.  How  should  catalogues  and  price  lists  be  filed  in  a  purchasing 
department  ? 

9.  Describe  a  purchase  order. 

10.  For  what  is  a  purchase-order  register  and  how  is  it  used? 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  What  kind  of  business  information  is  found  in  the  Credit 
Reference  Book? 
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2.  What  kind  of  training  should  a  purchasing  agent  have  to  fill 
his  position  creditably? 

3.  Write  a  request  to  purchase  that  could  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chasing  of  school  supplies  by  the  principal  of  your  school. 

4.  List  the  things  that  must  be  filed  in  a  purchasing  department. 

5.  Name  the  departments  or  persons  to  which  the  various  copies 
of  the  purchase  order  should  go. 


Topic  3.  Receiving  the  Goods  That  Have  Been  Purchased 


Freight-Arrival  Notice.  Railroads  and  steamship  companies 
do  not  call  for  or  deliver  shipments.  When  freight  shipments 
arrive  at  the  depot  or  dock,  the  transportation  company  sends 
a  freight-arrival  notice  to  the  firm,  or  consignee,  to  whom  the 
goods  are  addressed.  The  firm  must  then  arrange  to  take  the 
goods  from  the  freight  cars  or  docks  within  a  specified  time  or 
pay  demurrage  (charge  made  for  storing  shipments  beyond  a 
certain  time  after  arrival). 


An  Arrival-of-Freight  Notice 
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Receipts  for  Incoming  Shipments.  When  a  transportation 
company  delivers  goods  to  a  consignee,  the  latter  must  sign  a 
receipt.  The  consignee’s  truck  driver  or  the  person  to  whom  the 
transporter  delivers  the  goods  must  sign  this  receipt.  An  ex¬ 
press  company  makes  its  own  deliveries  to  the  consignee,  and 
the  receiving  clerk  signs  the  receipt.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  does  not  ask  for  a  receipt  for  parcel-post  shipment  un¬ 
less  it  is  insured  by  the  shipper. 

The  Receiving  (Platform)  Clerk.  If  goods  that  have  been 
ordered  are  delivered  by  an  express  company  or  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  or  by  truck,  the  receiving  clerk 
is  responsible  for  receiving  them. 

All  incoming  deliveries,  whatever  the  method  of  shipment, 
are  handled  by  him.  He  must:  (i)  count  and  check  the  number 
of  boxes,  crates,  pieces,  or  packages  in  each  incoming  delivery ; 
(2)  sign  receipts  for  incoming  deliveries;  (3)  keep  a  record  of 
the  shipments  received;  (4)  unpack  the  goods  promptly  if  they 
are  needed  immediately;  (5)  check  the  carbon  copy  of  the 
original  purchase  order  with  the  invoice  or  packing  list,  in  the 
incoming  shipment;  (6)  make  out  the  forms  for  reporting  loss, 
damage,  and  shortage;  and  (7)  notify  the  stock  clerk  that  the 
goods  have  been  received. 

Different  business  concerns  have  different  ways  of  handling 
incoming  shipments;  but  however  large  or  small  a  firm  is,  the 
goods  coming  in  must  be  received  and  cared  for,  even  though 
a  concern  may  be  too  small  to  have  a  separate  receiving  de¬ 
partment. 

Receiving-Platform  Record.  As  the  goods  must  be  unpacked, 
sorted,  counted,  and  checked  with  the  invoice,  or  packing  list, 
and  with  the  copy  of  the  purchase  order  by  the  receiving  clerk, 
it  is  the  usual  custom  in  most  concerns  to  keep  a  record  of  in¬ 
coming  shipments,  carbon  copies  of  which  are  sent  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department  and  to  the  stock  room. 
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A  Report  of  Incoming  Shipments  Received 


Irregularities  in  Incoming  Shipments.  If  the  receiving  clerk 
finds  any  shortage,  damage,  or  irregularity  in  a  shipment  be- 


Irregularities  in  Incoming  Shipments 
The  Standwell  Products  Company 

Bbc  this  form  for  reporting  to  the  Purchasing  Department  all  irregularities  in  incoming  shipments,  such  as  damaged  condition,  shortage,  etc. 

Consignor...  .  Seller’s  Invoice  No . 

Address........^«?c5K^«5*^...6^^^-.r.^fe?a . .  Purchase  Order  No . 


Shipped....^.^..^.... 


Date _  . 


A  Form  for  Reporting  a\ll  Irregularities  in  Incoming  Shipments 


fore  or  after  he  opens  it,  he  must  report  this  at  once  to  the  pur¬ 
chasing  department.  To  do  so,  he  makes  out  the  proper  record 
and  sends  a  copy  of  it  to  the  purchasing  agent,  who  then  makes 
the  investigation  and  adjustment  with  the  transportation  com¬ 
pany  or  with  the  shipper. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Discuss  the  purpose  of  the  freight-arrival  notice  and  how  it  is 
used. 

2.  Do  railroad,  steamship,  and  express  companies,  and  the  United 
States  Post  Office,  call  for  and  deliver  shipments  ? 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  the  receiving  clerk? 

4.  What  is  demurrage? 

5.  Who  usually  signs  the  transportation  company’s  receipt  for 
incoming  shipments  when  the  goods  are  called  for  at  the  railroad 
depot  or  dock? 

6.  Define  consignee. 

7.  Describe  the  procedure  followed  by  the  receiving  clerk  when 
a  shipment  arrives. 

8.  A  receiving-platform  record  is  used  for  what  purpose? 

9.  What  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  receiving  clerk  relative  to 
irregularities  in  incoming  shipments? 

10.  Who  makes  the  adjustment  with  the  transportation  company 
for  damaged  or  broken  goods?  For  missing  items? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  six  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  receiving  clerk. 

2.  Write  a  freight-arrival  notice  and  mention  the  things  of 
importance  shown  on  it. 

3.  List  the  departments  to  which  copies  of  the  receiving-platform 
record  are  sent. 

4.  What  departments  receive  copies  of  the  irregularities-in-incom- 
ing-shipment  forms? 

5.  If  a  small  store  owner  finds  an  incoming  shipment  “short,” 
what  should  he  do  ? 

Topic  4.  Storing  and  Stock  Keeping 

Stores  Room  and  Stock  Room.  Every  factory  or  merchant 
must  keep  goods,  materials,  and  supplies  on  hand.  In  a 
small  store,  the  shelves,  cabinets,  drawers,  cupboards  and  base- 
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ment  are  used  to  store  the  stock  until  it  is  used  or  sold.  In  large 
concerns,  particularly  in  manufacturing,  an  entire  department 
or  building  is  set  aside  for  storing.  The  terms  stores  room  and 
stoc\  room  are  usually  used  interchangeably;  but  in  some  fac¬ 
tories,  the  stores  room  refers  to  the  place  where  the  raw 
materials  are  stored  until  they  are  manufactured  into  products, 
while  the  stock  room  refers  to  the  place  where  the  latter  are 
stored.  For  our  purposes,  however,  stores  room  and  stock  room 
will  refer  to  the  same,  because  we  are  interested  in  learning 
something  about  keeping  the  proper  kinds  of  stock  records. 

The  Stock-Room  Clerk.  The  responsibility  of  the  purchasing 
and  the  receiving  departments  ends  when  the  goods,  materials, 
and  supplies  are  delivered  to  the  stock  room,  which  is  not  only 
the  storage  room  for  incoming  shipments  but  also  the  point 
from  which  the  items  are  distributed  to  other  departments.  The 
stock-room  clerk,  like  the  receiving  clerk,  must  be  alert,  accurate, 
and  reliable,  because  he  is  responsible  for  the  things  left  in  his 
care.  He  must  also  be  orderly  and  neat,  because  a  stock  room 
is  really  a  place  where  things  are  filed  in  such  orderly  fashion 
that  they  can  be  found  easily  and  quickly.  The  stock-room 
clerk  must  count  the  articles  delivered  to  him  and  check  every¬ 
thing  with  the  list  received  from  the  receiving  clerk. 

Stock-Room  Records.  You  may  wonder  how  it  is  that  a  stock- 
room  clerk  knows  his  stock.  You  can  go  into  an  automobile 
agency  repair  shop  and  ask  for  a  certain  part  for  a  car  of  a 
particular  model  or  year.  It  takes  only  a  minute  for  the  stock 
clerk  to  tell  you  whether  or  not  he  has  that  part.  If  he  has,  he 
can  tell  you  also  how  many  he  has  on  hand.  In  most  cases,  he 
can  tell  you  whether  he  has  it  or  not  without  going  to  the 
shelf  or  bin,  because  he  keeps  a  perpetual  inventory. 

The  perpetual  inventory  is  a  record  of  stock  on  hand,  so  kept 
that,  at  the  end  of  any  day,  the  stock-room  clerk  can  tell  how 
many  of  each  article  and  how  much  of  materials  he  has  on 


PURCHASES 

hand  without 
or 


them.  A  per¬ 
petual  inven¬ 
tory,  or  record, 
may  be  kept 
on  cards  in  a 
file  or  on 
sheets,  one  for 
each  article,  in 
a  bound  book. 
The  record 
shows  the 
name  of  the 
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Stock  No.:..../& . 

Location  in  Stock  Room:  Row  or  Section  No......^.^.„.«..., 

Packing  Unit .  Bin  No . /..■£: . 

Received  in  Stock 

Taken  from  Stock 

Balance 
on  Hand 

Date 

/<?- 

Number 

Date 

/?- 

Number 

2.  S~ 

jr 

/<? 

/O 

y.s~ 

/f 

y  2- 

/3 

JPttUL/. 

f 

4 

u- 

2? 

/s' 

2  2- 

A  Perpetual  Inventory  Record 


item  or  article  and  its  location  in  the  stock  room.  Part  of 
the  record  is  devoted  to  the  items  received  by,  and  taken 
from,  the  stock  room,  and  there  is  space  to  state  the  balance  on 
hand.  The  minimum  quantity  of  any  item  that  should  be  on 
hand  at  all  times  is  shown,  so  that  the  stock-room  clerk  can 
advise  the  purchasing  department  when  to  buy  more  of  the 
same  stock.  The  maximum  quantity  allowable  also  is  stated, 
because  overstocking  is  unwise,  as  it  ties  up  capital,  increases 
insurance  and  other  costs,  and  may  result  in  considerable 
loss  through  change  of  fashion  or  deterioration  of  goods  from 
age. 

The  perpetual  inventory  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a 
year.  This  is  done  by  actually  counting,  measuring,  or  weighing 
the  goods  in  the  stock  room,  a  process  called  taking  stock >  °r 
tahing  inventory.  The  figures  obtained  in  this  manner  are  com¬ 
pared  with  the  perpetual  inventory.  Small  discrepancies  are  not 
regarded  as  serious,  because  the  weighing  and  counting  of 
small  items  sometimes  result  in  mistakes;  but  any  serious  dif- 
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ferences  should  be 
investigated  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  they  may 
indicate  carelessness 
or  dishonesty. 

Bin  tickets  or  shelf 
tags  form  another 
kind  of  perpetual  in¬ 
ventory,  but  they  are 
not  recorded;  they 
are  tacked  or  fastened 
to  the  bin  or  shelf 
where  the  stock-room 
clerk  has  stored  the  goods.  These  tickets,  tags,  or  labels  carry 
the  same  kind  of  information  that  is  found  in  any  other  per¬ 
petual  inventory. 

Stock-Room  Requisition.  The  stock-room  clerk  will  never 
allow  an  article  to  be  taken  from  stock  unless  he  receives 
a  written 
communica¬ 
tion  that 
gives  him  au¬ 
thority  to  al¬ 
low  its  re¬ 
moval.  Such 
a  communi- 
cation  is 
known  as  a 
requisition.  It 
requests  or 
orders  that 
materials, 
supplies, 


. .... .  Dat 

Stock  Clerk 

Deliver  the  following  articles 

to  tne  Department. 

Quantity 

Items 

Signed 

A  Requisition  for  Stock 
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or  equipment  be  released  by  the  stock-room  clerk  and  delivered 
to  the  department  requesting  it. 

From  the  requisitions,  the  stock-room  clerk  must  record  the 
proper  entries  on  the  perpetual  inventory,  whether  on  cards, 
sheets,  or  bin  tickets.  When  he  observes  that  the  minimum 
quantity  is  reached  on  any  one  item,  he  immediately  notifies 
the  purchasing  department  to  order  a  new  supply. 


Temporary  filing  and  routing  of  orders 
until  filled. 


Scenes  in  Order  Department 


Reading,  checking,  and  routing  orders 
at  desk  made  specially  for  this  work. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Describe  stores  room  and  stock  room  and  explain  for  what 
they  are  used. 

2.  Why  is  the  work  of  a  stock-room  clerk  similar  to  the  work  of 
a  file  clerk? 

3.  What  is  a  perpetual  inventory? 

4.  Describe  the  procedure  in  keeping  the  perpetual  inventory. 

5.  What  is  taking  stock  or  taking  inventory?  How  does  it  tie 
up  with  the  perpetual  inventory? 

6.  How  are  small  discrepancies  regarded? 

7.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  card  or  sheet  perpetual 
inventory  record  and  the  bin  ticket  or  shelf  tag? 

8.  Describe  a  stock-room  requisition.  Of  what  use  is  it? 

9.  What  information  on  the  stock-room  requisition  is  properly 
transferred  to  the  perpetual  inventory?  To  the  bin  ticket  or  tag? 

10.  What  is  the  purpose  of  establishing  in  the  perpetual  inventory 
a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  of  stock  to  be  kept  on  hand? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  duties  of  the  stock-room  clerk. 

2.  Draft  a  perpetual  inventory  that  a  school  bookstore  could  use. 

3.  What  headings  should  be  placed  or  printed  on  a  perpetual 
inventory  to  provide  the  necessary  information? 

4.  Compare  the  illustration  of  the  perpetual  inventory  with  those 
of  the  bin  ticket  or  shelf  tag,  and  check  the  points  of  similarity. 

5.  Where  are  card  and  sheet  perpetual  inventories  usually  kept? 
Bin  tickets?  Shelf  tags? 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

108.  Making  Out  Orders,  Bills,  Credit  Memoranda, 
and  Statements 

Edward  J.  Nichols  operated  a  small  store  located  at  75  Canal 
Street,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.  He  studied  a  number  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  catalogues  and  decided  to  purchase  merchandise  from 
Adam  Logan  and  Company,  225  Superior  Avenue,  Memphis,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  a  charge-account  plan.  He  was  interested  in  the  following 
items  which  were  listed  in  the  company’s  catalogue: 

Cat.  No. 

10  BICYCLE:  Tubular,  coaster  brakes,  tool  kit,  electric  light,  re¬ 
flecting  tail  light.  Boy’s  style  only.  Three  colors — black,  blue,  or 

red.  Sizes:  large,  medium,  small.  Price . $35 

31  PORTABLE  TYPEWRITER:  Standard  keyboard,  four  banks 
of  keys,  paper  release,  back  spacer;  parts  identical  with  those  of 
large  model;  carrying  case  included.  Colors:  black,  maroon,  or 

green.  Net  weight,  12  pounds.  Price . $55 

162  DESK  LIGHTS:  Heavy  bronze,  square  standard,  pull  chain, 

ground  glass  over  electric  light.  Price . $4.75 

318  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  BULBS:  Mazurka  light  bulbs.  Made  in 
the  United  States.  All  sizes. 

Watts  .  15  25  40  50  60  80  100 

Price  .  $.20  $.20  $.20  $.20  $.20  $.25  $.30 

a.  Along  with  their  catalogue,  Adam  Logan  and  Company  sent 
order  blanks,  like  the  one  in  the  illustration  on  page  457.  Make  out 
your  own  blanks  and  fill  in  Mr.  Nichols’  orders  for  the  following 
items: 

Sept.  3.  1  portable  typewriter,  maroon;  3  desk  lights;  2  dozen  25- 

watt  bulbs;  3  dozen  40-watt  bulbs;  1  dozen  100-watt  bulbs. 
6.  2  bicycles,  small  size,  black;  3  portable  typewriters,  dark 
green;  6  desk  lights;  3  dozen  ‘40-watt  bulbs;  7  dozen  80-watt 
bulbs. 
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Sept.  13.  1  bicycle,  large  size,  blue;  2  portable  typewriters,  black; 

1  desk  light;  2  dozen  15-watt  bulbs;  1  dozen  60-watt  bulbs; 

3  dozen  80-watt  bulbs. 

b.  Prepare  the  bills  that  Adam  Logan  and  Company  would  send 
out  to  cover  shipment  of  the  goods  two  days  after  the  dates  on  the 
orders.  Make  out  your  own  blanks  from  the  illustration  on  page  473. 

c.  The  six  desk  lights  sent  by  Adam  Logan  and  Company  on 
Mr.  Nichols’  order  of  September  6  were  a  size  smaller  than  ordered. 
Mr.  Nichols  decided  to  keep  them.  Fill  in  a  credit  memorandum 
slip  for  the  company,  in  order  to  credit  Mr.  Nichols  with  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  of  the  lights  ordered  from  that  of  the  lights  received. 
The  catalogue  price  of  the  lights  received  was  $2.95  each.  Make  your 
own  credit  memorandum  (see  page  474),  dating  it  September  10. 

d.  Because  the  supply  on  hand  of  black  portable  typewriters  was 
low,  Adam  Logan  and  Company  sent  one  maroon-colored  type¬ 
writer  on  Mr.  Nichols’  order  of  September  13.  Mr.  Nichols  returned 
the  typewriter  and  asked  for  credit  for  its  price.  Fill  in  another  credit 
memorandum  for  Mr.  Nichols.  Date  it  September  16. 

e.  On  September  15,  Mr.  Nichols  made  a  payment  of  $125.  On 
a  receipt  form  you  have  made  out,  like  the  one  in  illustration  on 
page  475,  fill  in  the  receipt  that  the  company  would  send  to  Mr. 
Nichols. 

/.  On  October  1,  Adam  Logan  and  Company  sent  to  Mr.  Nichols 
a  monthly  statement  of  account.  Prepare  the  statement  on  a  form 
that  you  will  make  out  from  the  illustration  on  page  463.  Let  the 
statement  cover  the  transactions  with  which  you  have  worked  in 
the  preceding  problems. 

109.  Indexing  Firm  Names  and  Catalogue  Information 

It  is  a  common  practice  for  the  purchasing  department  of  a  large 
company  to  index  the  names  of  firms  from  which  materials  and 
supplies  are  frequently  purchased. 

Make  out  three  index  cards,  like  the  one  in  the  illustration  on 
page  480,  with  places  on  eacli  card  for  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm,  the  number  assigned  to  it  in  the  files,  and  the  names  and 
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catalogue  numbers  of  items  or  articles  to  which  reference  is  to  be 
made.  Assume  that  you  are  in  the  purchasing  department  of  a  firm 
which  has  just  received  new  catalogues  from  the  three  companies 
listed  below.  Fill  in  the  three  index  cards.  Use  imaginary  catalogue 
page  numbers,  and  use  file  numbers  in  their  proper  sequence. 

a.  Metropolitan  Office  Supply  Company,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Wholesale  distributors  of  pens,  pencils,  and  inks. 

b .  The  Graham  Stationery  Company,  280  Broadway,  New  York, 
New  York,  distributors  of  spiral  notebooks. 

c.  The  National  Pencil  Company,  2124  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  manufacturers  of  stenographers’  pencils. 

110.  Indexing  Catalogue  Articles  and  Items 

Some  purchasing  departments  index  the  names  of  commodities, 
articles,  or  items  that  they  wish  to  purchase  by  preparing  cards, 
each  headed  by  the  name  of  an  article  or  item  they  will  need.  Under 
the  name  of  the  article  or  item  are  listed  the  names  and  addresses 
of  firms  which  sell  it,  and  also  the  catalogue  number  assigned  to  it 
by  each  firm  listed.  On  the  index  cards  that  you  prepare  from  the 
illustration  on  page  481,  index  the  following  three  frequently  pur¬ 
chased  articles,  together  with  the  names  of  the  firms  from  which 
they  may  be  purchased.  Supply  imaginary  catalogue  numbers. 

a.  Inks  from  the  Metropolitan  Office  Supply  Company,  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  and  from  Northern  Ink  Company,  Troy,  New  York. 

b.  Spiral-bound  notebooks  from  the  Graham  Stationery  Com¬ 
pany,  280  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York. 

c.  Pencils  from  the  Reliable  Milling  Company,  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  International  Equipment  Company,  Brooklyn,  New  York; 
Korner  &  Wood,  21  Front  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  the  National  Pencil 
Company,  2124  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Conklin  & 
Rogers,  Inc.,  214  East  9th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

111.  Filling  in  Requests  to  Purchase 

The  office  manager  finds  that  the  supply  of  spiral-bound  note¬ 
books  and  of  pencils  is  low  in  the  Office  Department.  Prepare  two 
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requisition  forms  like  the  illustration  on  page  480,  and  fill  them  in 
as  the  office  manager  would.  Use  one  of  them  to  request  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  500  spiral-bound  notebooks,  and  the  other  for  5  gross  of 
pencils.  Entries  in  the  spaces  at  the  bottom  of  the  requisition  form 
are  made  in  the  purchasing  department,  so  do  not  write  in  them. 

112.  Making  Out  Purchase  Orders 

When  the  requisitions  in  Problem  111  have  been  received  by  the 
Purchasing  Department,  the  order  clerk  fills  in  order  blanks  to  be 
sent  to  the  firms  from  which  the  items  are  to  be  purchased.  Con¬ 
struct  order  blanks  like  the  one  in  the  illustration  on  page  457  and 
make  out  the  orders  for  spiral-bound  notebooks  at  $6.50  a  hundred 
from  the  Graham  Stationery  Company,  280  Broadway,  New  York, 
and  for  stenographers’  pencils  at  50  cents  a  dozen  from  the  National 
Pencil  Company,  2124  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  When  you 
have  filled  in  the  order  blanks,  complete  the  requisitions  by  supply¬ 
ing  in  the  bottom  spaces  the  information  requested.  Use  imaginary 
purchase-order  and  account  numbers. 


113.  Making  Entries  in  a  Purchase-Order  Register 


In  order  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  the  purchases  made  from 
any  company,  the  order  clerk  enters  all  orders  sent  out  in  a  purchase- 
order  register.  Make  entries  of  the  purchase  orders  listed  below  in 
the  register  that  you  have  prepared  from  the  illustration  on  page  482. 


Sept.  24. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


Ordered  from  the  Graham  Stationery  Company,  Purchase 
Order  No.  791,  date  of  delivery,  September  29. 

Ordered  from  the  National  Pencil  Company,  Purchase  Order 
No.  792,  date  of  delivery,  October  5. 

Ordered  from  the  Metropolitan  Office  Supply  Company, 
Purchase  Order  No.  793,  date  of  delivery,  October  1. 
Ordered  from  the  Reliable  Paper  Mills,  Purchase  Order  No. 
794,  date  of  delivery,  October  15. 

Ordered  from  International  Wrapping  Paper  Company,  Pur¬ 
chase  Order  No.  795,  date  of  delivery,  October  20. 

Ordered  from  Conklin  &  Rogers,  Inc.,  Purchase  Order  No. 
796,  date  of  delivery,  December  1. 
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114.  Making  Entries  in  a  Receiving-Platform  Record 
The  receiving-platform  record  of  all  incoming  shipments  is  made 
by  the  receiving  clerk.  You  are  to  prepare  a  receiving  platform- 
record  like  the  illustration  on  page  486,  and  record  the  following 
items  and  articles  that  have  been  received  by  the  platform  clerk. 
Sept.  29.  Received  from  the  Metropolitan  Office  Supply  Company,  one 
carton;  weight,  35  pounds;  by  parcel  post,  charges  prepaid; 
received  by  J.  W.  Root. 

29.  Received  from  the  Hampton  Automatic  Pencil  Company, 
one  box;  weight,  110  pounds;  by  express,  charges,  $3.25;  re¬ 
ceived  by  J.  W.  Root. 

30.  Received  from  Korner  &  Wood,  3  rolls;  weight,  425  pounds; 
by  freight,  charges,  $1.85;  received  by  M.  A.  Manning. 

30.  Received  from  the  Reliable  Paper  Mills,  8  bundles;  weight, 
1,200  pounds;by  freight,  prepaid; received  by  M.  A.  Manning. 

115.  Keeping  a  Perpetual  Inventory 
In  order  to  show  at  any  time  exactly  how  much  stock  is  on  hand, 
the  stock-room  clerk  keeps  a  perpetual  inventory  for  each  item. 
This  record  shows  the  quantity  received  in  stock,  the  quantity  taken 
from  stock,  and  the  balance  on  hand.  Prepare  four  perpetual  inven¬ 
tories  like  the  one  illustrated  on  page  489.  Make  entries  in  your 
forms  for  the  following  items,  which  have  been  received  for  stock, 
or  taken  from  stock  upon  the  presentation  of  requisitions  from 
departments  of  the  concern.  Be  sure  to  show  the  balance  on  hand. 
Sept.  1.  The  following  stock  was  received: 

50  dozen  spiral-bound  notebooks 
30  gross  pencils  (enter  as  dozens) 

10  gross  penholders  (in  each  case,  enter  as  dozens) 

10  dozen  bottles  of  ink. 

4.  The  following  requisitions  for  stock  were  presented  by: 

The  Sales  Department,  for  5  dozen  spiral-bound  notebooks. 
The  Advertising  Department,  for  10  gross  pencils. 

6.  The  following  requisitions  for  stock  were  presented  by: 

The  Credit  Department,  for  2  dozen  spiral-bound  note¬ 
books,  6  dozen  pencils,  and  5  dozen  penholders. 

The  Accounting  Department,  for  4  dozen  spiral-bound 
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notebooks,  1  gross  pencils,  and  1  dozen  bottles  o£  ink. 

12.  The  following  stock  was  received: 

2  dozen  spiral-bound  notebooks,  5  gross  stenographers’ 
pencils  (enter  as  dozens),  1  gross  penholders  (enter  as 
dozens),  and  2  dozen  bottles  of  ink. 

20.  The  following  requisitions  for  stock  were  presented  by: 

The  Repair  Department,  for  2  dozen  spiral-bound  note¬ 
books;  10  dozen  stenographers’  pencils,  2  dozen  pen¬ 
holders,  and  1  dozen  bottles  of  ink. 

The  Traffic  Department,  for  3  dozen  spiral-bound  note¬ 
books,  8  dozen  pencils,  3  dozen  penholders,  and  2  dozen 
bottles  of  ink. 


116.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


117.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 


Find  the  information  necessary  to  complete  the  record  below: 

Notebooks  Pencils 
dozens  dozens 


Oct.  1  Balance  of  stock  on  hand  .  2  12 

2  Received  in  the  stock  room  .  16  15 

2  New  balance  on  hand  .  xx  xx 

5  Taken  from  stock  room  .  12  25 

5  New  balance  on  hand  .  xx  xx 

10  Received  in  stock  room  .  20  15 

10  New  balance  on  hand  .  xx  xx 

15  Taken  from  stock  room  .  18  10 

15  New  balance  on  hand  .  xx  xx 


How  many  dozens  of  notebooks  were  received  during  the  first 
five  days  of  October?  How  many  notebooks?  How  many  pencils 
were  received  from  October  10  to  15?  How  many  notebooks? 


Chapter  XXI 


SALESMANSHIP  AND  ADVERTISING 
Topic  i.  Selling  and  Its  Problems 

The  Importance  of  Salesmanship.  To  arouse  in  others  the  de¬ 
sire  to  possess  that  which  we  have  to  sell,  whether  it  be  personal 
ability,  goods,  or  service,  requires  talent,  tact,  keen  application, 
and  often  unwavering  perseverance.  Do  not  think  that  the 
salesman  in  the  grocery  store,  the  door-to-door  canvasser,  the 
demonstrator  of  a  new  automobile,  and  the  traveling  represent¬ 
atives  of  business  concerns  are  the  only  ones  who  are  selling. 
We  all  are  salesmen  and  daily  need  to  impress  and  convince 
people,  in  both  social  and  business  life,  whatever  our  pursuits 
may  be.  The  manufacturer  or  merchant  must  sell  his  goods; 
the  professional  person,  his  services — the  lawyer,  to  his  clients; 
the  physician,  to  his  patients — even  a  club  or  lodge,  to  remain 
an  active,  “going”  organization,  must  sell  its  privileges  to  mem¬ 
bers.  The  talent  for  salesmanship  belongs  to  many  of  us,  just 
as  that  for  music  or  painting  belongs  to  many;  but  all  can 
cultivate  the  qualities  required  for  good  salesmanship. 

Kinds  of  Selling. 

Selling  does  not  al¬ 
ways  mean  disposing 
of  goods  or  render¬ 
ing  some  service  for 
money.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  sell¬ 
ing:  (i)  personality 
selling,  the  daily  sale 
of  yourself,  your 
ability,  personality, 
good  cheer,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  those 
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about  you;  (2)  product  selling,  the  sale  of  things  or  products 
largely  by  displaying  them,  so  that  customers  select  what  they 
want,  such  as  food  in  a  cafeteria  or  newspapers  at  a  newsstand ; 
and  (3)  professional  selling,  the  sale  of  goods,  ideas,  services, 
stocks,  insurance,  real  estate,  advertising,  etc.,  by  a  person 
trained  to  make  known  the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of 
his  goods  to  the  prospective  buyer.  To  accomplish  this  the 
essentials  of  salesmanship  and  the  psychology  of  selling  must 
be  well  learned  and  applied. 

Personality  Selling.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  expression, 
“Everyone  is  a  salesman”?  You  are  “selling”  yourself  to  your 
family,  your  teachers,  and  your  friends  when  you  impress  them 
favorably.  A  big  factor  in  personal  selling  is  getting  along  with 
people,  in  adapting  yourself  and  not  being  either  too  sensitive 
or  too  critical — living  and  working  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take. 

We  are  glad  to  impress  people  favorably,  to  have  them  believe 
in  us,  in  our  honesty  and  sincerity,  in  our  talents  and  ability  to 
do  what  we  ourselves  know  we  can  do.  If  we  are  not  “sold” 
on  ourselves,  we  cannot  expect  other  people  to  believe  in  us. 
Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  the  people  you  admire  and 
respect,  and  in  whom  you  have  faith  and  confidence,  have 
simply  used  their  personal  salesmanship,  even  though  perhaps 
unconsciously,  in  winning  your  respect,  confidence,  and  admi¬ 
ration  ? 

The  employees  of  a  business  concern  are  selling  themselves 
to  their  superiors  daily.  The  office  manager  is  constantly  selling 
himself  to  his  employees,  because  he  knows  the  value  of  loyal, 
contented,  and  respectful  employees.  The  principal  of  a  school 
is  selling  himself  every  day  to  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and 
students,  to  the  board  of  education,  parents,  and  community. 
The  president  of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce,  die  pastor 
of  your  church,  the  mayor  of  your  city,  and  the  parents  in  your 
home  also  are  selling  themselves,  their  ideas  and  abilities,  their 
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inspiration,  knowledge,  and  helpfulness  to  family,  friend,  or 
neighbor. 

Professional  Selling  Means  Selling  Goods  and  Services.  The 
shopkeeper  knows  that  he  must  sell  his  goods  or  go  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  great  merchant  knows  that  he  must  select  salespeople 
who  can  sell  his  goods  or  he,  too,  would  fail.  The  factory  owner 
may  be  able  to  manufacture  his  products  at  a  very  low  price, 
but,  unless  he  sends  out  successful  salesmen,  he  cannot  continue 
as  a  manufacturer.  Every  business  man  knows,  therefore,  that 
he  must  use  every  honest  means  at  his  command  to  bring  his 
products,  merchandise,  or  services  to  the  attention  of  people 
who  will  buy.  In  general,  selling  includes  all  the  business  activi¬ 
ties  by  which  people  are  attracted,  impressed,  convinced,  and 
persuaded  to  buy. 

Problems  for  the  Salesman.  These  four  definite  problems,  or 
factors,  in  salesmanship  must  be  well  understood  by  the  sales¬ 
man:  (i)  personal  qualities,  (2)  the  science  and  art  of  selling, 
(3)  the  goods  or  the  service,  and  (4)  the  customer,  client,  or 
patient. 

Personal  Qualities.  Prospective  customers  are  more  likely  to 
observe  the  shortcomings  of  salespeople  than  of  any  other 
group.  They  judge  the  employer  by  the  salesman’s  actions  and 
appearance;  therefore,  he  must  be  a  reliable  representative  of 
his  company,  because  he  is  often  far  away  from  his  supervisors 
and  employers.  He  must  not  be  absent  from,  or  late  for,  duty; 
he  must  follow  instructions  and  obey  orders ;  he  must  know  his 
product,  must  constantly  learn,  and  must  make  honest  and 
accurate  reports. 

Every  successful  salesman  is  careful  about  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  If  he  is  dressed  properly,  the  customer  dismisses  the  ap¬ 
pearance  problem;  but  if  he  is  not,  the  customer  is  unfavorably 
impressed  by  his  unattractive  appearance,  and  the  salesman 
stands  a  poor  chance  of  gaining  attention  and  arousing  interest. 
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He  must  be  clean  and  neat  and  have  good  manners.  Developing 
a  pleasing  personality  is  one  of  the  surest  ways  to  success  in 
salesmanship.  (See  “Need  for  High  Standards  in  Business,” 
Chapter  XXVIII.) 

Did  you  ever  hear  a  speaker  who  delivered  a  good  address 
but  made  an  error  or  two  in  English  ?  After  the  meeting,  you 
probably  heard  members  of  the  audience  say,  “Did  you  hear 
that  error  ?  I  could  not  keep  my  mind  on  what  he  was  saying 
because  I  kept  thinking  of  that  mistake!”  The  salesman,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  very  careful  to  use  good  English.  Many  customers 
do  not  wish  to  deal  with  a  person  whose  English  includes  slang, 
errors  in  pronunciation,  or  ungrammatical  expressions. 

The  successful  salesman  must  be  positive  and  confident,  and 
should  always  speak  with  assurance.  This  does  not  mean  that 
he  should  be  egotistical  or  “puffed  up.”  Confidence  and  as¬ 
surance  are  positive  qualities  that  come  with  knowledge;  fear 
and  lack  of  confidence  are  negative  qualities  that  result  from 
ignorance.  The  salesman  must  overcome  all  negative  qualities 
and  build  up  courage  and  self-confidence  by  learning  the  things 
he  should  know.  If  he  knows  himself  and  his  goods,  and  knows 
how  to  meet  people,  he  can  then  present  and  demonstrate 
products  with  confidence,  knowing  that  some  of  the  customers 
will  buy.  If  he  possesses  or  acquires  these  qualifications  and  has 
health  as  well,  what  can  prevent  him  from  forging  ahead  ?  In 
order  that  they  may  acquire  these  qualifications,  some  concerns 
give  their  salesmen  thorough  training  before  allowing  them 
to  undertake  any  selling. 

The  Goods  or  the  Service.  Customers  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  a  sales  person  be  well  informed  regarding  the  goods 
offered  for  sale.  The  salesman,  especially  a  manufacturer’s  sales¬ 
man,  should  know  how,  and  of  what,  an  article  is  made,  the 
quality  of  workmanship  in  it,  and  what  the  article  will  do  for 
the  customer.  A  number  of  large  concerns  require  every  person 
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training  to  be  their  salesman  to  work  in  the  factory  for  a  short 
time  to  learn  how  their  products  are  made. 

The  salesman  must  know  his  own  and  competitive  prices, 
must  be  qualified  to  compare  his  product  with  other  products, 
and  should  know  all  rival  brands  and  containers,  and  their 
popularity.  He  must  know  how  to  demonstrate  his  products 
skillfully,  and  also  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  his  com¬ 
pany’s  advertis- 

up  rente 


ing  and  the 
manufacturer’s 
folders  and 
leaflets  on  the 
product.  He 
must  be  able  to 
show  how  the 
merchandise  is 
used  and  em¬ 
phasize  the 
good  selling 
points.  How 
could  he  do  all 
these  things 
without  careful 
study  of  the 
goods  ? 

If  a  salesman 
is  selling  a  serv¬ 
ice,  such  as  ad¬ 
vertising,  insur¬ 
ance,  bonds, 
stocks,  a  rental 
service,  electric 
lighting,  gas 
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A  License  to  Practice  Law 

Before  granting  it,  the  state  requires  that  the  law  graduate 
pass  a  rigid  examination  and  investigation  of  his  moral 
character;  this  regulation  is  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
as  well  as  of  the  professional  person. 
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heating,  an  ocean  voyage,  or  a  vacation  tour,  he  must  be  famil¬ 
iar  with  its  every  detail  in  order  to  “put  his  story  across.” 

Protection  for  the  Consumer.  If  a  person  is  selling  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill  as  a  lawyer,  doctor,  dentist,  teacher,  or  engineer, 
he  should  follow  the  code  of  ethics  for  professional  conduct 
within  his  profession.  (See  illustration  on  page  503.) 

In  most  states  it  is  against  the  law  to  practice  a  profession 
affecting  the  welfare  of  others,  like  medicine  or  law,  without 
college  training  and  a  license  from  the  state.  Such  licensing 
protects  the  public.  There  have  been  so  many  misunderstand¬ 
ings  concerning  high  fees  for  professional  services  that  a  client 
or  patient  should  always  have  an  understanding  with  his  law¬ 
yer,  doctor,  or  dentist  before  any  work  is  done. 

The  Customer,  Client,  or  Patient.  Every  business  or  profes¬ 
sional  person,  as  well  as  every  salesman,  knows  that  each  cus¬ 
tomer  is  different  from  the  other;  each  represents  an  individual 
problem,  and  the  successful  salesman  soon  learns  how  best 
to  deal  with  each  one.  Common  sense  and  experience  will  help 
the  salesman  adapt  himself  to  the  customer,  client,  or  patient. 
In  the  accompanying  list,  various  types  of  customers  are 
grouped  together  with  suggestions  as  to  what  the  business 
owner  or  professional  salesman  can  do  to  win  these  customers. 


Types  of 

For  those 

Customers : 

who  are : 

One  must  use : 

1 

(  Tired  or  cross 

Patience 

! 

|  Fussy 

Consideration 

Nervous  ^ 

Excitable 

Restraint,  suavity 

I  Impatient 

Dispatch,  efficiency 

1 

^  Unreasonable 

Calmness,  tact 

I 

f  Skeptical 

Candid,  convincing  manner 

Disagreeable  > 

|  Inquisitive 

Knowledge 

|  Talkative 

Courteous  brevity 

1 

[  Insulting 

Self-control 
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Dependent 


Timid  Reassurance 

Sensitive  Gentleness 

Undecided  Decision 

Deaf  Careful  enunciation  or  visual  helps 

Aged  Respect,  consideration 

Children  Power  to  think  for  them 

Foreigners  Helpfulness 

Ignorant  Careful  explanation 


Trying 


! 


Critical  Knowledge  of  goods 

Indifferent  Stimulating  and  interesting  ideas 

Silent  Variety  in  appeal 

Bargain  hunters  Points  stressing  values 


Common-sense 


1 


Pleasant  Responsiveness,  eagerness  to  serve 

Decided  Adaptability 

Intelligent  Good  service 


The  Science  of  Selling.  Selling  from  door  to  door,  selling 
professional  services,  and  selling  by  calling  on  business  firms 
differ  from  retail-store  or  over-the-counter  selling.  The  latter 
is  not  quite  so  difficult,  but  the  steps  in  making  a  sale  are  al¬ 
ways  perfectly  natural  ones,  though  there  may  be  no  sharp  di¬ 
vision  between  them.  They  fall  into: 

1.  Gaining  attention,  by  attractive  display,  a  pleasing  voice,  a 
good  advertisement,  or  an  appealing  letter.  Sometimes  this  is  called 
the  “preapproach”  or  “approach.” 

2.  Awafening  interest ,  by  demonstration,  description,  helpful 
suggestions,  exhibition,  and  explanation  as  to  how  merchandise  is 
used. 

3.  Inspiring  confidence,  by  asserting  or  proving  past  honest  deal¬ 
ing,  that  the  goods  and  price  are  right,  that  the  manufacturer  stands 
behind  the  products  with  guarantees,  and  by  referring  to  satisfied 
customers. 

4.  Arousing  desire,  by  showing  how  the  goods  or  services  meet 
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the  particular  need  of  the  buyer,  and  by  stressing  such  inducements 
as  fair  price,  immediate  delivery,  and  the  advantage  of  special  use¬ 
fulness  or  beauty. 

5.  Stimulating  the  resolve  to  huy,  by  stressing  reasons  for  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  thing  offered,  emphasizing  its  best  selling  points;  by 
enumerating  desirable  benefits;  by  pointing  to  satisfied  customers. 

6.  Closing  the  sale,  by  acting  the  instant  the  customer  decides  to 
buy,  to  have  him  sign  the  contract  or  pay  for  the  purchase;  by  being 
prompt  about  attending  to  any  details,  such  as  collecting  the  items 
for  an  order  and  wrapping  for  delivery;  and  by  withdrawing  as 
soon  as  courtesy  allows,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  anything 
arising  to  obstruct  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  make  the  person 
change  his  mind,  or  cause  the  return  of  the  goods  sold. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  selling? 

2.  How  does  the  manager  of  a  large  factory  practice  salesman¬ 
ship  ? 

3.  Why  do  business  concerns  practice  salesmanship  and  make  a 
science  of  it? 

4.  Salesmanship  requires  what  qualities? 

5.  How  does  product  selling  differ  from  personal  selling? 

6.  What  are  the  most  important  qualifications  for  a  salesman? 

7.  Is  it  necessary  for  a  salesman  to  know  his  merchandise 
thoroughly  and  to  understand  in  detail  the  service  that  he  is  selling? 

8.  Describe  five  types  of  customers. 

9.  How  would  you  react  toward  a  disagreeable  customer? 

10.  How  does  a  store  salesman  usually  close  the  sale? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  people  whom  you  know  and  mention  the  thing  or 
the  idea  that  each  one  is  constantly  selling. 

2.  Under  the  heading,  “Personality  Selling,”  write  helpful  hints; 
and  under  “Professional  Selling,”  write  the  names  of  ten  people 
who  are  engaged  in  professional  selling. 
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3.  Name  four  problems,  or  factors,  of  salesmanship,  with  words 
of  explanation  for  each. 

4.  List  five  types  of  customers,  and  mention  the  ways  in  which 
you  would  serve  each  type  of  customer. 

5.  Outline  the  steps  in  making  a  sale. 

Topic  2.  Positions  in  the  Field  of  Selling 

The  Traveling  Salesman.  Most  manufacturers,  wholesale 
dealers,  publishers,  and  large  importers  sell  their  products 
through  traveling  salesmen  who  are  sent  to  other  business  firms, 
which,  in  turn,  sell  the  products  in  smaller  quantities  to  local 
dealers  or  to  consumers.  The  traveling  salesmen  follow  an  ar¬ 
ranged  schedule  and  go  from  place  to  place  calling  on  pro¬ 
spective  and  regular  customers.  Each  salesman  is  assigned  to 
cover  a  certain  territory,  which  may  consist  of  a  state  or  group 
of  states,  a  county  or  several  counties,  a  city,  or  even  a  section 
of  a  city.  A  salesman 
may  be  called  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  a  sales 
representative,  a  dis¬ 
trict  representative, 
or  a  commercial  trav¬ 
eler.  If  he  is  a  special¬ 
ist  who  works  with 
other  salesmen,  he 
may  be  called  a  spe¬ 
cial  salesman,  or  spe¬ 
cial  sales  representa-  The  Salesman 

.  The  traveling  salesman  is  selling  merchandise  to  the 
tlVe.  1  nere  are  also  owner  or  manager  of  a  retail  store. 

the  district  salesman  and  city  salesman.  These  terms,  though 
not  always  sufficiently  definite,  help  to  show  the  kind  of  sales 
work  each  type  of  salesman  is  doing. 
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The  Solicitor  or  Canvasser,  Some  business  houses  employ 
salespeople  to  make  personal  calls  on  people  in  their  homes  or 
business  offices.  Some  of  these  solicitors,  or  canvassers,  merely 
explain  the  advantages  of  buying  goods  or  services  distributed 
by  their  employers,  but  do  not  actually  take  orders.  Certain  re¬ 
tail  stores,  banks,  laundries,  dairies,  and  other  concerns  obtain 
new  customers  in  this  way. 

The  Demonstrator.  A  few  concerns  hire  demonstrators  and 
exhibitors  who  put  on  exhibitions  in  windows,  on  the  floor  of 
a  retail  store,  at  special  entertainments,  and  at  conventions.  The 
idea,  of  course,  is  to  interest  people  and  induce  them  to  try 
some  new  gadget,  invention,  appliance,  or  food. 

The  Retail  Sales  Person.  The  opportunities  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tail  selling,  the  qualifications  needed  for  the  work,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  are  discussed  fully  in  Chapter  XXII,  “Re¬ 
tail  Selling  and  the  Consumer.” 

The  Order  Clerk  in  the  Field  of  Selling.  Manufacturers, 
wholesale  dealers,  and  other  business  concerns  require  the 
traveling  salesman  to  have  the  customer  make  out  an  order. 
Customers  who  order  goods  by  correspondence  fill  in  an  order 
blank  or  write  a  letter.  All  orders  must  be  checked  and  recorded 
by  the  order  clerk  and  be  listed  in  an  order  register.  (See  Chap¬ 
ter  XX  for  further  details.)  There  are  many  ways  of  proceed¬ 
ing  in  filling  incoming  orders. 

The  Billing  Clerk.  When  the  goods  are  ready  to  be  shipped, 
the  billing  clerk  types  a  bill,  or  invoice,  to  send  to  the  customer. 
A  carbon  copy  of  this  customer’s  invoice,  called  a  shipping 
order ,  is  sent  to  the  shipping  department,  so  that  it  can  be  sent 
with  the  goods  to  the  customer.  An  additional  carbon  copy  of 
the  customer’s  invoice  may  be  used  as  the  shipping  label,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  outside  of  the  package,  or  as  the  packjng 
list,  when  it  is  placed  inside. 
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The  Customers  Ledger  Clerk.  From  the  various  business 
forms  that  come  to  the  accounting  department,  the  bookkeepers 
make  the  entries  and  records,  from  which  the  customers  ledger 
is  kept.  In  it  are  the  records  of  all  charge  accounts.  Most  ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  on  ledger  paper  with  columns  like  those  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  customer’s  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  top. 

On  the  left,  or  debit,  side  of  the  account  is  written  the 
amount  of  each  purchase  made  by  Allen  Bowie  &  Company; 
on  the  right,  or  credit,  side  of  the  account  is  written  the  amount 


Billing 

Lower:  A  clerk  operating  a  typewriter  that  makes  out 
a  bill  and  a  carbon  entry  record  at  the  same  time. 
Right:  An  original  and  three  carbons  of  a  bill  or  or¬ 
der  are  printed  on  a  teletypewriter  in  a  branch  office 
of  a  large  concern  where  the  sending  machine  is 
located. 
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An  Account 

for  goods  returned  and  payments  received  from  this  company. 
From  this  ledger  account,  the  monthly  statement  is  made. 

The  Delivery  Clerk.  The  duties  of  the  delivery  clerk  in  a  re¬ 
tail  establishment  are  rather  simple  and  do  not  require  much 
training.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  community  is  essential, 
and  courtesy  and  a  neat  personal  appearance  are  desirable, 

since  the  delivery  clerk  rep¬ 
resents  the  store.  Honesty, 
however,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  qualification,  because 
many  stores  deliver  goods  to 
their  customers  C.O.D.,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  delivery 
clerk  to  collect  the  amount 
due. 

The  Shipping  Clerk.  The 

clerk  in  charge  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  department  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  must  know  how  to 
count,  measure,  or  weigh 
accurately  the  various  arti¬ 
er  Ewing  Gaiioway  cles,  materials,  etc.,  that  are 
A  Delivery  Person  included  in  outgoing  ship- 

the  goods  to  the  consumer  is  one 

part  of  the  selling  process.  ments.  He  must  also  be  able 


Gettin- 
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to  use  good  judgment  in  the  selection  of  boxes,  crates,  barrels, 
cartons,  and  containers  for  each  outgoing  shipment.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  must  be  expert  in  boxing,  crating,  wrapping,  labeling, 
writing,  and  printing,  and  have  a  knowledge  of  transportation 
services  of  all  kinds.  It  is  also  necessary  for  him  to  be  familiar 
with  business  forms  such  as  shipping  orders,  bills  of  lading, 
express  and  parcel-post  receipts,  etc.  The  ability  to  use  freight 
and  express  classifications,  and  rate  books,  shippers’  guides,  and 
other  business  reference  books,  is  another  qualification  that  the 
efficient  shipping  clerk  must  have. 


Loading  and  Unloading  Platform 

Loading  and  unloading  freight  require  intelligence  and  physical  strength. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  traveling  salesman? 

2.  Mention  other  names  for  a  traveling  salesman. 

o.  Distinguish  between  a  traveling  salesman  and  a  solicitor. 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  a  demonstrator? 

5.  Describe  the  duties  of  the  order  clerk  in  the  field  of  selling. 

6.  Distinguish  between  an  order  clerk  and  a  billing  clerk. 
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7.  Describe  a  ledger  account. 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  duties  of  a  customers  ledger  clerk  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  debit  and  credit  ? 

9.  Describe  the  duties  of  the  delivery  clerk  and  those  of  the 
shipping  clerk. 

10.  What  should  the  shipping  clerk  know  about  transportation? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  kinds  of  traveling  salesmen. 

2.  Name  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  or  canvasser,  who  sells  maga¬ 
zines  or  brushes. 

3.  Construct  ledger  accounts  for  three  customers,  showing  several 
bills  of  goods  sold  to  them,  some  returned  goods,  and  some  cash 
paid  by  them. 

4.  Outline  the  duties  of  a  delivery  clerk. 

5.  Describe  the  duties  of  a  shipping  clerk. 

Topic  3.  Advertising 

Importance  of  Advertising.  Advertising  is  such  an  important 
part  of  our  everyday  lives  that  we  can  well  afford  to  make  a 
study  of  it  along  with  selling.  Advertising  is  presented  to  us  in 
many  different  forms — local  newspaper,  national  magazine, 
direct  mail,  catalogue,  window  display,  car  cards,  billboards 
and  radio — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  raising  the  standard  of  living.  Advertising 
covers  the  whole  range  of  human  needs  and  that  is  why  we 
must  learn  to  select  not  only  that  which  is  good  and  honest 
but  that  which  supplies  our  particular  need;  we  must  also  build 
resistance  to  advertising  that  urges  or  tempts  us  to  buy  beyond 
our  means.  When  advertising  is  educational  it  is  worth  reading, 
as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  readers  whether  or  not  it  gains  the 
response  that  will  make  it  profitable  to  the  advertiser;  but  ad¬ 
vertising  that  appeals  to  prejudice  should  be  ignored. 
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During  the  past  twenty-five  years,  advertising  has  built  up 
many  business  concerns  and  industries.  It  helps  to  make  busi¬ 
ness  profits,  but  what  about  the  consumer?  Advertising  be¬ 
comes  a  detriment  to  the  public  if  it  induces  buying  where 
there  is  no  need  for  the  product. 

Better  Advertising.  Local  advertising  clubs  and  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World  devote  themselves  to  im¬ 
proving  advertising  both  from  the  standpoint  of  language  and 
art  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  strict  honesty  in  advertising. 
Such  organizations  as  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  Com¬ 
missions  are  associations  of  business  men  who  stand  for  better 
and  more  truthful  advertising.  If  any  member  violates  good 
practices  in  advertising,  he  may  be  disciplined  or  expelled.  A 
complaint  concerning  dishonest  advertising  addressed  to  any 
such  organization  will  be  investigated. 

The  consumer,  therefore,  should  feel  a  responsibility  to  report 
every  advertisement  he  discovers  to  be  dishonest,  for  advertising 
should  be  reliable,  and  violations  of  this  code  should  be  stopped. 
He  should  also  use  good  judgment  and  buy  only  from  honest 
advertisers.  The  consumer  should  realize  that  a  considerable 
part  of  the  price  he  must  pay  for  an  advertised  product  is  the 
cost  of  its  advertising;  he  should  realize  also  that  the  testi¬ 
monial  of  some  prominent  person  may  have  small  merit,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  solicited,  and  bought  at  a  high  price. 

Waste  in  Advertising.  Much  advertising  is  waste  because  the 
product  it  mentions  is  not  widely  enough  distributed,  or  because 
the  medium  (newspaper,  magazine,  billboard,  etc.)  fails  to 
reach  the  people  who  would  be  interested.  To  avoid  such  a 
waste,  an  advertiser  must  be  careful  to  choose  the  best  medium 
to  convey  his  message,  and  a  consumer  must  read  the  medium 
most  likely  to  advertise  the  product  he  wants  and  can  easily 
obtain.  A  newspaper,  not  a  national  magazine,  is  the  best 
medium  to  use  for  want  ads,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  goods 
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sold  all  over  the  country,  such  as  various  brands  of  canned 
goods. 

Advertising  Increases  Consumption.  Large  business  concerns 
must  sell  steadily  to  keep  running;  therefore,  they  try  to  de¬ 
velop  a  customer  for  repeat  sales,  knowing  that  steady  cus¬ 
tomers  create  stable  business.  Increased  volume  of  sales  in¬ 
creases  production  and  tends  to  lower  prices. 

Where  You  See  Advertising.  You  cannot  pick  up  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  look  in  a  store  window,  enjoy  a  landscape, 
look  down  a  street  in  a  business  district,  or  even  turn  on  your 
radio  without  being  exposed  to  advertising.  The  most  common 
mediums  for  advertising  are  newspapers,  magazines,  posters, 
billboards,  signs,  window  displays,  catalogues,  direct-by-mail 
letters,  and  radio  programs.  If  we  include  “sky  writing,”  the 
“sandwich  man,”  or  walking  advertisement,  and  the  automo- 


Electric  Advertising 

Looking  down  Broadway,  New  York  City,  toward  Times  Square,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
play  of  electric  advertising  in  the  world  may  be  seen.  This  district  is  known  as  the 
Great  White  Way. 
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bile  or  truck  bearing  signs,  banners  and  sound  amplifiers,  we 
have  about  completed  our  list.  There  is  an  army  of  people  who 
write,  invent,  draw,  paint,  model,  and  plan  the  advertisements 
of  today. 

Raising  the  Standard  of  Living.  The  real  benefit  of  advertis¬ 
ing  to  the  public  is  seen  in  its  improvement  of  the  standard  of 
living.  Advertising  creates  or  stimulates  the  wants  of  people, 
so  that  they  often  strive  harder  to  satisfy  these  wants.  Volume 
selling  raises  the  standard  of  living  as  it  lowers  prices.  The 
laborer’s  family  of  today  has  conveniences  of  which  even  kings 
of  200  years  ago  did  not  dream.  The  income  that  publishers 
of  papers  and  magazines  derive  from  advertisements  makes  it 
possible  to  sell  newspapers  and  magazines  at  low  prices,  thus 
enlarging  the  reading  public  and  spreading  news  and  other 
information.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  there  would  be  very 
little  improvement  in  radio  programs  if  advertisers  did  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  them. 

Dangers  in  Reading  Advertising.  The  danger  to  the  reader  of 
advertising  lies  in  the  possible  creation  of  dissatisfaction.  If  it 
makes  one  dissatisfied  with  home,  family,  friends,  or  a  good 
job,  it  may  do  harm.  There  are  so  many  advertisements  to 
choose  from  that  a  consumer  must  use  discretion  and  avoid 
being  influenced  by  advertising  that  is  misleading  and  harm¬ 
ful.  Even  questionable  advertising,  however,  does  not  subject 
the  consumer  to  so  great  a  hazard  as  does  a  dishonest  and  high- 
pressure  salesman. 

Want  Ads  and  Situation- Wanted  Ads.  Employers  who  want 
employees  place  want  ads  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  there  are  about  four  times  as  many 
want  ads  for  salesmen  as  there  are  for  all  other  positions  com¬ 
bined.  Situation-wanted  ads  are  placed  in  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  by  persons  who  are  looking  for  jobs.  (See  Chapter 
XXVIII.) 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  advertising? 

2.  How  important  is  advertising? 

3.  What  is  good  advertising  from  the  consumer’s  point  of  view? 

4.  What  is  waste  in  advertising? 

5.  Complaints  concerning  dishonest  advertising  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  what  organization? 

6.  Explain  how  advertising  increases  consumption. 

7.  How  does  advertising  affect  prices? 

8.  Does  advertising  raise  or  lower  the  standard  of  living?  How? 

9.  What  effect  does  advertising  have  on  radio  programs? 

10.  Distinguish  between  want  ads  and  situation-wanted  ads. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Would  a  special  sale  of  women’s  winter  coats  held  on  April  2 
be  successful  without  advertising?  List  the  reason  for  your  reply. 

2.  Name  the  various  organizations  that  are  interested  in  main' 
taining  high  and  honest  standards  in  advertising. 

3.  Mention  ten  well-known  trade  names  or  slogans. 

4.  List  all  the  common  mediums  of  advertising. 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  dangers  of  advertising? 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

118.  Getting  Information  About  Selling  and  Help-Wanted 
Advertisements 

a.  In  order  to  know  more  about  your  community,  you  should 
know  something  about  its  stores  and  business  houses.  List  the 
names  and  addresses  of,  and  the  kinds  of  merchandise  sold  by,  five 
independent  stores  in  your  community,  each  of  which  sells  a 
different  kind  of  merchandise.  The  telephone  directory  will  be  a 
great  help  in  finding  the  information  you  will  need. 
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b.  List  the  names  and  addresses  of,  and  the  kinds  of  merchandise 
sold  by,  three  chain  stores  in  your  community. 

c.  List  the  names  and  addresses  of  two  local  insurance  agents,  or 
salesmen.  What  kind  of  insurance  does  each  one  sell? 

d.  From  the  Help  Wanted  classified  advertising  section  of  a 
newspaper,  study  the  advertisements  to  see  how  many  call  for 
persons  to  do  each  kind  of  work,  what  traits  of  character  are  desired 
and  what  special  skills  or  abilities  called  for.  List  your  observations 
in  columns  headed  as  follows: 

Kinds  of  Work,  Number  of  Ads  for  Each,  Traits  of  Character, 
Special  Skills  or  Abilities. 


119.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


120.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

Write  three  bills  for  transactions  in  which  the  John  G.  Marshall 
Pen  Company,  20  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  received 
the  following  orders: 

a.  From  J.  A.  Kennedy  Book  Store,  480  Front  Street,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  for  12  Faultless  Fountain  Pens,  gold  band,  at  $2.80;  20 
Superior  Fountain  Pens  at  $3.60;  35  Waverly  Combination  Foun¬ 
tain  Pens  at  $1.  Cash  was  received  with  the  order. 

b.  From  Cecil  J.  Manning,  25  Fourth  Street,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
for  8  Faultless  Fountain  Pens,  gold  band,  at  $2.80;  8  Faultless 
Fountain  Pens,  without  gold  band,  at  $2.20;  144  Waverly  Combina¬ 
tion  Fountain  Pens,  at  $1.  Terms  are  cash,  less  4  per  cent. 

c.  From  The  Burgess  Brothers  Company,  19  Play  House  Square, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  for  24  Faultless  Fountain  Pens,  without  gold 
band,  at  $2.20;  24  Superior  Fountain  Pens,  at  $3.60;  48  Waverly 
Combination  Fountain  Pens,  at  $1.  Terms  are  3/10,  1/30,  n/60. 


Chapter  XXII 

RETAIL  SELLING  AND  THE  CONSUMER 


Training  for  Retail  Selling.  A  few  years  ago  a  retail  sales 
person  “waited  on  trade”  by  taking  down  from  the  shelves  the 
goods  asked  for  by  the  customer.  Today,  the  retail  sales  person 
is  trained  in  the  principles  of  salesmanship.  High  schools  and 
business  colleges  that  offer  courses  in  salesmanship  and  retail 
selling  are  numerous,  and  many  retail  stores  also  take  the 
time  to  train  their  sales  people. 

Opportunities  in  Retail  Sales  Work.  Many  people  who  wish 
to  enter  retail  sales  work  find  their  opportunity  to  begin  in 
small  stores.  In  department  stores  also,  there  are  beginning 
jobs,  such  as  those  of  stock  clerk,  wrapper,  messenger,  and 
cashier.  These  positions  give  the  beginner  a  good  idea  of  the 


A  Retail  Training  Class 

Much  is  learned  about  the  science  and  art  of  selling  through  business  organizations’ 
teaching  salesmanship. 
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store  organization, 
its  merchandise,  and 
its  sales  policy.  The 
next  step  above  these 
positions  is  usually 
that  of  sales  person. 

In  the  beginning  sell¬ 
ing  positions,  the  in¬ 
dividual  receives 

special  training  in  Instructing  Sales  People 

the  art  of  selling,  Establishing  a  sales  quota  often  spurs  the  sales 
either  by  attending  person  to  increased  selling. 

classes  in  the  store  itself,  or  by  watching  experienced  sales  per¬ 
sons  at  work. 

Selling  work  is  pleasant,  but  only  those  who  can  sell  well  are 
well  paid.  Working  up  in  selling  may  result  in  positions  such 
as  assistant  buyer,  buyer,  and  manager.  Large  organizations 
have  room  for  employees  with  many  different  kinds  of  talent 
and  abilities.  (See  the  charts  showing  the  organization  of  sev¬ 
eral  business  concerns,  Chapter  XXVI.) 

Qualifications  for  Retail  Sales  Work.  An  issue  of  the  “Ohio 
Retail  Teachers’  Bulletin”  contained  the  following  “ABC’s  of 
Success  in  Selling”: 


Ambition 

Brains 

Control 

Determination 

Efficiency 

Fearlessness 

Grasp 

Health 

Interest 


Judgment 

Knowledge 

Loyalty 

Manliness 

Nerve 

Optimism 

Perseverance 

Quality 

Reliability 


Steadiness 

Tenacity 

Usefulness 

Veracity 

Will 

Womanliness 

’Xperience 

Years 

Zeal 
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Undoubtedly,  it  will  pay  you  to  learn  this  alphabet  and  make 
these  qualities  as  much  a  part  of  yourself  and  your  selling  as  the 
English  alphabet  is  a  part  of  your  everyday  life  and  work. 

What  the  Sales  Person  Should  Do  to  Please  Customers.  The 
successful  retail  sales  person  is  skilled  in  the  art  of  pleasing 
customers;  is  well  acquainted  with  the  store  and  its  merchan¬ 
dise;  is  continually  striving  to  sell  more  goods,  and  is  helping 
to  further  the  employer’s  success.  The  sales  person  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  promotion  should  keep  in  mind  the  following  things 
that  should  be  done  to  please  customers: 

1.  When  busy,  speak  to  waiting  customers  to  let  them  know  they 
will  be  served  in  a  few  moments. 

2.  Always  allow  customers  to  think  they  are  deciding,  even 
though  you  are  quietly  influencing  their  decision. 

3.  Learn  all  you  can  about  the  store  and  the  goods  it  has  to  sell. 

4.  Learn  the  preferences  of  regular  customers. 

5.  Address  customers  you  know  by  their  names.  Notice  faces  and 
remember  people,  even  though  they  do  not  buy  from  you 
frequently. 

6.  Suggest  to  the  customers  the  goods  you  think  they  would  like 
— things  that  are  suitable  for  them.  Suggest  related  articles. 

7.  Approach  customers  briskly,  but  do  not  hurry  them  into 
buying. 

8.  Avoid  refusing  requests  made  by  customers;  refer  them  to  the 
proprietor,  manager,  or  department  head. 

9.  Always  be  courteous  and  respectful.  Hard-to-please  customers 
are  good  tests  of  your  selling  ability. 

10.  Remember  that  personality  and  appearance  are  most  important 
factors  in  winning,  pleasing,  and  holding  customers. 

What  a  Sales  Person  Should  Not  Do.  There  are  some  things 
that  the  sales  person  should  not  do,  because  they  violate  the 
principles  of  good  salesmanship: 

1.  Never  allow  your  clothing  to  appear  untidy. 

2.  Never  become  familiar  when  speaking  to  customers. 
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3.  Never  whisper  or  call  across  the  store  to  another  employee 
when  customers  are  near. 

4.  Never  wait  on  customers  out  of  turn;  courteously  ask  the  one 
who  pushes  in  to  wait  until  those  ahead  of  him  have  been  served. 

5.  Never  allow  your  stock  of  merchandise  to  remain  long  out  of 
order.  A  good  sales  person  must  also  be  a  good  file  clerk. 

6.  Never  correct  a  customer’s  pronunciation.  Accept  whatever  he 
calls  an  article  as  long  as  you  are  in  his  presence. 

7.  Never  suggest  flashy  goods  to  customers  with  quiet  tastes. 

8.  Never  tell  a  customer  his  taste  is  poor  or  that  the  things  he 
wants  are  out  of  style. 

9.  Never  cause  customers  to  wait  while  you  arrange  stock  or 
make  out  a  bill.  Selling  is  always  the  most  important  thing. 

10.  Never  let  a  customer  become  aware  of  any  pressure  to  buy. 


The  Boss 

Who  is  The  Boss? 

The  man  who  founded  this  business? 

The  President? 

The  General  Manager? 

The  various  Department  Managers? 

No,  none  of  these! 

I  am  the  reason  for  this  business. 

I  am  the  reason  for  its  prosperity. 

I  am  its  guiding  genius. 

I  must  be  served  before  I  bestow  my  blessings. 
I  am  the  end-all  and  be-all  of  everything 
connected  with  this  business. 

I  am  the  foundation  of  all  its  progress. 

I  Am  the  Customer! 

Selected 


Consumer  Importance 
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Steps  in  Making  a  Retail  Sale.  The  steps  in  making  a  sale 
in  the  retail  business  are  logical  ones.  One  simply  follows  the 
other.  Before  any  sale  can  be  made,  there  is  the  study  of  your 
merchandise  and  the  ability  to  get  along  with  people.  It  is  easier 
to  sell  over  your  own  counter  than  to  make  sales  while  standing 
on  some  front  porch,  visiting  some  strange  office,  sitting  in  a 
car,  or  while  demonstrating  in  the  living-room  you  never  saw 
before.  If  you  work  in  a  real  store,  the  goods  are  before  you 
and  you  must  remember  that  the  customer  usually  comes  in  to 
buy  something.  The  following  are  the  steps  to  be  observed  in 
retail  selling: 

1.  Starting  the  Sale.  This  means  meeting  your  customer,  who 
is  a  guest  in  your  store.  “Good  morning,”  “May  I  serve  you?”  or 
some  such  greeting  usually  opens  the  way  to  start  the  sale. 
Make  the  customer  feel  that  you  are  immediately  interested. 
Give  yourself  the  advantage  of  a  good  start. 

2.  Learning  the  Customer  s  Wants.  The  next  step  is  learning 
what  the  customer  wants.  Some  people  have  only  a  general 
idea  of  what  they  want;  others  know  exactly.  Study  your  cus¬ 
tomer,  consider  his  point  of  view,  and  induce  him  to  talk. 

3.  Displaying  the  Goods.  Show  the  customer  what  you  think 
will  best  fill  the  need.  Handle  your  merchandise  carefully  and, 
if  possible,  show  how  it  can  be  used ;  but  watch  the  expression 
on  the  customer’s  face  and  listen  carefully  to  his  remarks.  Be 
untiring  in  the  display  of  merchandise  to  give  the  customer  a 
good  selection. 

4.  Emphasize  Selling  Points.  While  showing  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  point  out  the  good  things  about  it ;  speak  with  confidence ; 
watch  your  English  and  your  pronunciation.  Be  sure  to  call 
attention  to  desirable  qualities,  but  don’t  force  the  decision; 
leave  that  to  the  customer. 

5.  Closing  the  Sale.  You  may  have  to  repeat  some  of  the  sell¬ 
ing  arguments  or  to  meet  objections ;  but  know  when  the  cus- 
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tomer’s  decision  has  been  reached  and  close  the  sale  promptly. 
Make  the  change  quickly  and  count  it  carefully.  If  a  charge 
sale,  handle  it  with  certainty.  Be  sure  the  package  is  neatly  and 
well  wrapped  and  easy  to  carry. 

6.  Maying  Selling  Suggestions.  Making  suggestions  about 
related  goods  or  merchandise  is  a  step  toward  another  sale.  All 
through  a  sale  you  may  make  suggestions  for  additional  pur¬ 
chases,  but  it  must  be  well  done.  You  may  have  to  suggest  a 
substitute;  you  can  suggest  also  larger  quantities  at  a  saving, 
or  several  articles  that  go  together.  Call  attention  to  specials 
and  be  sincere  in  your  effort  to  be  helpful. 


Holiday  Shopping  and  Buying 

In  addition  to  elevators,  many  department  stores  have  escalators  (moving  stairways) 
for  the  convenience  of  customers. 
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The  Consumer’s  Side  of  Salesmanship.  The  consumer  should 
always  learn  what  the  price  is  before  agreeing  to  buy  goods, 
subscribe  to  anything,  or  engage  professional  services.  He 
should  not  “fall”  for  high-pressure  sales  arguments.  He  should 
weigh  the  problem  and  make  his  own  decisions.  (See  “Business 
Law,”  Chapter  XXIV.) 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  work  of  a  retail  sales  person 
and  that  of  a  traveling  salesman? 

2.  Name  the  places  where  retail  selling  is  taught. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  opportunities  in  sales  work? 

4.  How  do  the  salesmen  in  a  grocery  store  where  you  trade  make 
an  effort  to  induce  customers  to  buy  more  goods  than  they  ask  for  ? 

5.  Why  should  a  good  sales  person  keep  the  stock  of  merchandise 
neatly  arranged? 

6.  With  a  hesitating  customer,  what  should  be  the  approach? 

7.  Why  should  the  sales  person  handle  the  merchandise  carefully 
and  show  how  it  is  to  be  used? 

8.  Why  is  a  good  command  of  English  necessary  for  success  in 
retail  selling? 

9.  Is  it  wise  for  the  sales  person  to  argue  with  a  customer  ? 

10.  How  may  a  salesman  try  to  close  a  sale? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  most  important  five  things  that  a  sales  person  may  do 
to  please  customers. 

2.  List  five  things  that  a  sales  person  should  never  do. 

3.  As  a  review,  list  the  qualifications  needed  to  become  a  success¬ 
ful  sales  person. 

4.  List  five  ways  of  starting  a  sale  by  the  use  of  words.  Write  them 
down  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

5.  State  the  steps  in  a  retail  sale. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Bool \  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

121.  Observing  a  Sale 

Observe  and  listen  to  a  salesman  and  customer  while  the  sale  is 
being  made.  Remember  as  many  of  the  details  as  possible,  then 
supply  the  answers  called  for  below. 

a.  What  article  or  service  was  the  salesman  selling? 

b.  Describe  briefly  the  salesman’s  personal  appearance. 

c.  How  did  the  salesman  approach  the  customer  and  open  his 
sales  talk? 

d.  Was  the  salesman  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  article,  so  that 
he  could  give  the  customer  complete  information  about  it? 

e.  What  did  the  salesman  say  to  convince  the  customer  that  he 
should  buy? 

/.  What  did  he  do  or  say  after  the  customer  signified  his  intention 
to  buy  the  article? 

g.  Describe  briefly  the  personal  appearance  of  the  customer. 

h.  Did  the  customer  ask  any  questions  or  make  any  objections 
to  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  salesman?  List  them. 

i.  Was  the  customer  interested?  What  effort  did  the  salesman 
make  to  hold  his  interest? 

/.  What  could  the  salesman  have  done  to  increase  his  effectiveness 
in  making  the  sale? 


122.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 
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123.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 


From  the  ledger  accounts  below:  ( a )  list  concerns  owing  money, 
and  amount  due  from  each;  state  (b)  total  sum  due;  ( c )  amount 
of  gross  sales;  ( d )  amount  of  returned  sales;  (e)  amount  of  net 
sales;  and  (/)  total  cash  received. 

Marshall  &  Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa 


193- 

193- 

Sept. 

2 

Sales 

18 

75 

Sept. 

5 

Sales  Retd. 

3 

50 

30 

Cash 

15 

— 

Henry  Holmes  &  Bros.,  St. 

Paul,  Minn. 

193- 

193- 

Sept. 

1 

Sales 

300 

— 

Sept. 

30 

Cash 

325 

— 

30 

Sales 

50 

— 

The  Office  Supply  Store,  Augusta,  Maine 

193- 

193- 

Sept. 

5 

Sales 

175 

— 

Sept. 

7 

Sales  Retd. 

1 

25 

15 

Sales 

25 

75 

17 

Sales  Retd. 

15 

45 

18 

Sales 

70 

50 

19 

Sales  Retd. 

2 

75 

Babton  &  Company,  Pueblo,  Col. 


193- 

193- 

Sept. 

4 

Sales 

35 

75 

Sept. 

7 

Sales  Retd. 

12 

50 

14 

Sales 

62 

50 

30 

Cash 

62 

50 

J.  C.  Adams  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 


1 93- 

193- 

Sept.  |  6|  Sales 

[  ||  77|85|||  Sept.  [  8|  Sales  Retd.  || 

II  75| — 

Clip  Pen  Company,  Salem,  Mass. 


193- 

193- 

Sept. 

8 

Sales 

875 

35 

Sept. 

19 

Sales  Retd. 

3 

80 

15 

Sales 

380 

— 

30 

Cash 

1,000 

— 

29 

Sales 

460 

75 

Smith,  Robb  &  Johns,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


193- 

193- 

Sept. 

18 

Sales 

550 

55 

Sept. 

20 

Cash 

500 

— 

22 

Sales 

260 

87 

24 

Cash 

200 

— 

30 

Sales  Retd. 

6 

65 

Part  VI 

Business  and  Law 


Chapter  XXIII 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AT  WORK  WITH  BUSINESS 

Organized  Government  Helps  Business  to  Thrive.  When 
people  began  to  invest  money  in  business  enterprises,  govern¬ 
mental  authority  was  called  upon  to  protect  them.  As  more 
and  more  people  were  employed,  governments  had  to  do  more 
to  protect  the  workers.  Business  and  commerce  could  not  grow 
unless  transportation,  communication,  banking  and  trade  were 
made  safe. 

Uncertain  and  weak  governments  caused  the  once  pros¬ 
perous  business  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  to  decline  for  many 


The  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 


By  Harris  &  Ewing 


Here  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  meet  and  pass  laws  that  shape  the 
destiny  of  our  nation. 
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years.  On  the  other  hand,  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland  were  among  the  first  nations  to  establish  stable  govern¬ 
ments;  therefore  business  got  an  earlier  and  a  better  start  in 
these  countries  and  they  were  among  the  first  to  grow  pros¬ 
perous  because  of  their  manufacturing  and  commerce. 

The  growth  and  development  of  business  has  not  always  been 
smooth  and  orderly.  Good,  steady  business,  however,  makes  a 
good  and  steady  country,  and  a  stable  government  is  necessary 
if  people  are  to  work,  prosper,  and  build  successful  business 
enterprises. 


The  United  States  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  center  of  the  financial  activities  of  the  Government  and  nation. 


Experts  on  Government.  One  group  of  experts  in  the  science 
of  government  maintains  that  the  Government  should  not  go 
too  far  in  the  supervision  and  control  of  business;  its  members 
think  that  commercial  transactions  should  be  the  business  of 
individuals  and  concerns.  Another  group  advocates  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  going  into  all  kinds  of  business  and  regulating  and  con¬ 
trolling  every  sort  of  private  business. 
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The  Government’s  Attitude  Toward  Business.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  recognized  the  growth  of  business  and  helped  to  pro¬ 
mote  it.  The  accompanying  chart  tells  an  interesting  story: 


Our  Government  Has  Recognized  the  Growth 
of  Business  and  Participated  in  It 


Conditions  That  Brought  About 
Government  Interest  in  Business 

Departments  Organized  to 
Meet  These  Conditions 

Date 

Organized 

Federal  Constitution  went  into  effect 
and  a  new  government  was  set  up. 

State 

Treasury 

War 

Justice 

Post  Office 

1789 

Growth  of  foreign  trade  as  the  result 
of  surplus  natural  resources. 

Navy 

1789 

Internal  expansion  and  development 
that  followed  the  opening  of  the 
West. 

Interior 

1849 

Beginning  of  scientific  farming  and 
its  recognition  as  a  basic  industry 
necessary  for  a  growing  population. 

Agriculture 

1889 

Expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  reached  large  volumes;  gov¬ 
ernment  help  needed. 

Commerce 

1903 

Large-scale  business,  labor  problems, 
and  machinery  necessitated  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  labor. 

Labor 

1913 

In  addition  to  the  above  situations  in  which  our  Government 
has  shown  its  purpose  to  encourage  the  development  of  busi¬ 
ness,  we  see  other  instances  of  its  interest  in  the  appointment 
of  special  commissions;  in  the  promotion  of  public  works, 
particularly  during  periods  of  depression;  in  large  irrigation 
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projects;  and  in  many  emergency  measures  that  aim  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  business  health  of  the  nation.  It  can  be  said  that 
our  Government  recognizes  that  the  degree  of  prosperity  en¬ 
joyed  by  business  is  a  measure  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  and  it  stands  ready  to  cooperate  in  the  expansion  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  development  of  sound  business  practices. 

Our  form  of  government  is  one  in  which  we  ourselves  act 
through  chosen  representatives;  the  Government  is  empowered 
to  allow  people  to  engage  in  any  business  enterprise  that  does 
not  restrict  competition  or  interfere  with  the  general  welfare. 
Our  Government  works  with  business  through  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer; 
and,  in  a  special  way  (upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court),  competes 
with  business,  as  in  the  project  to  supply  light  and  power  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley. 

What  Makes  National  Prosperity.  In  order  to  be  prosperous, 
a  country  must  have  an  ample  supply  of  natural  resources, 
workers,  and  capital.  The  government  also  should  make  it  easy 
for  business  to  develop.  The  great  economic  progress  of  our 
country  has  been  made  possible  by  abundant  natural  resources, 
a  goodly  supply  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  workmen  to 
develop  those  resources,  and  people  who  invested  capital,  or 
money,  because  they  had  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country. 
Capital  not  only  builds  business  concerns  and  industries  but 
also  makes  provision  for  their  operation,  growth,  and  ex¬ 
pansion. 

Huge  sums  of  money  are  required  to  establish  large  business 
enterprises,  such  as  transportation  lines,  telephone  systems,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  banks,  and  power  plants;  and,  to  finance 
such  undertakings  a  country  must  be  prosperous.  We  have 
learned  that  banks  accumulate  money  through  the  deposits  of 
customers;  and  banks  lend  this  money  to  business  houses  for 
various  purposes.  Only  under  a  stable  and  sound  government 
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can  people  accumulate  sufficient  capital  to  do  these  things. 
Business  suffers  immediately  if  confidence  in  a  government  is 
lost.  On  the  other  hand,  a  strong  government  instills  confidence 
and  stimulates  business  to  high  levels  of  prosperity. 

Regulation  of  Transportation.  Inasmuch  as  business  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  efficient  transportation,  the  Federal  Government, 
acting  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  regu¬ 
lates  all  commoti  carriers,  such  as  railroads,  electric  roads,  and 


The  Department  of  Commerce  Building 

It  houses  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  regulates  interstate  transportation 
of  all  sorts. 
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steamships ;  bus,  motor-truck,  and  air  lines ;  and  telephone,  tele¬ 
graph,  and  pipe  lines.  This  organization  consists  of  eleven 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  and  it  supervises  and 
controls  interstate  transportation.  The  commission  fixes  rates, 
establishes  standard  accounting  methods,  stipulates  conditions 
of  employment,  requires  the  use  of  specified  safety  devices  and 
equipment,  passes  upon  building  and  construction  plans  of  rail¬ 
roads,  and  insists  upon  impartial  transportation  service  to  all 
people  and  all  business  concerns.  The  Federal  Government 
regulates  interstate  transportation,  but  each  state  is  responsible 
for  transportation  regulations  within  its  boundaries.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  supervises  and  regulates  air  transporta- 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 

Left  to  right:  Front,  Associate  Justices  Louis  D.  Brandeis  and  Willis  Van  Devanter, 
Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  and  Associate  Justices  James  C.  McReynolds, 
and  George  Sutherland.  Back,  Associate  Justices  Owen  J.  Roberts,  Pierce  Butler, 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  and  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo. 
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tion  and  the  licensing  of  pilots ;  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  upon  weather  and  crop  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Regulation  of  Public  Utilities.  In  various  states,  one  state  com¬ 
mission  regulates  both  common  carriers  and  public  utilities. 
In  others,  there  are  separate  organizations  for  the  regulation  of 
common  carriers  and  such  public  utilities  as  water,  gas,  electric 
light  and  power,  and  telephone  and  telegraph  companies.  Our 
Government  has  always  tried  to  cooperate  with  business  in 
setting  up  the  best  possible  conditions  and  services  for  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people. 

Regulation  of  Trade.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  members,  and  the  Department  of  Justice  of  our 
national  Government  have  the  power  of  defining  good  and 
bad  methods  of  transacting  business.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
eliminate  unfair  business  methods  and  to  regulate  business  and 
trade  for  the  good  of  all  concerned,  particularly  the  consumer. 
Every  student  should  know  the  regulations  that  affect  him  as 
a  consumer. 

Regulation  of  Food  and  Drags.  The  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Acts  of  both  Federal  and  state  governments  are  laws  for  mak¬ 
ing  food,  drugs,  and  medicines  pure  and  dependable.  Govern¬ 
ment  field  agents,  chemists,  and  inspectors  are  always  alert  to 
help  maintain  high  standards  in  food  and  drugs.  In  addition, 
there  are  regulation  and  constant  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Regulation  of  Finance  and  Banking.  Through  twelve  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  banks,  which  operate  under  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  our  national  Government  supervises  and  regulates 
finance  and  banking.  The  country  is  divided  into  twelve  dis¬ 
tricts,  each  with  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  located  somewhere 
near  its  geographical  center.  In  addition,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
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and  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  System  cooperate  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  the  country  on  a  substantial  financial  footing. 


Regulations  for 
the  Protection  o  f 
Ideas.  Patent  and 
copyright  laws  pro¬ 
tect  authors,  writers, 
composers,  artists, 
and  inventors.  A 
patent  running  for 
seventeen  years  or  a 
copyright  running 
for  twenty-eight 
years  gives  the 
owner,  for  such 


©  Underwood  &  Underwood  Studios 


Patents  Protect 
Inventions 

Above :  A  machine  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash¬ 
ington,  for  testing  shoes. 
Consumers  should  learn  what 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  does 
for  their  protection. 


Government  Inspection 

Left:  A  government  in¬ 
spector  rushes  the  samples 
of  milk  to  the  laboratory  for 
testing;  if  found  unsuitable, 
the  milk  is  thrown  out. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 
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period,  exclusive  right  to  use  and  sell  the  book,  picture,  idea, 
or  invention  specified. 

Regulation  of  Health,  Education,  Etc.  National,  state,  county, 
and  city  governments  regulate  public  health  and  safety,  educa¬ 
tion,  working  and  sanitary  conditions,  hours  of  employment, 
and  even  the  size,  height  and  construction  of  buildings. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Government’s  Business  Includes  the  Preservation  of  Life,  Property, 
and  Natural  Resources 

Upper:  Young  workers  drawn  from  idleness  to  work  on  reforestation,  building, 
or  construction. 

Lower:  Sanitary  houses  rise  in  unexpected  places  because  of  government  projects. 
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Scientific  Information  and  Help.  The  ten  members  of  the 
President’s  Cabinet  preside  over  departments  made  up  of  large 

bureaus,  di¬ 
visions,  and 
offices  main¬ 
tained  for 
the  benefit  of 
business  and 
citizens.  One 
of  the  best 
ways  to  learn 
about  the 
work  of  the 


Weather  Reports 

A  weather  bureau  re¬ 
port  room  at  an  airport 
demonstrates  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  Bu¬ 
reau  and  commercial 
flying  forces. 

Government  is 
to  write  to  a 
member  of  Con¬ 
gress  represent¬ 
ing  your  state. 
The  represent¬ 
ative  from  your 
district  or  either 
one  of  the  sena¬ 
tors  from  your 
state  will  gladly 
answer  questions 
about  govern¬ 
mental  matters. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

1  he  Panama  Canal 

Another  example  of  the  Government’s  working  with 
business. 
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From  Ewing  Galloway 


Printing  Stamps  on  a  Rotary  Printing  Press 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 

Government-Owned  Postal  Service.  Through  its  postal  serv¬ 
ice,  the  Government  makes  it  possible  for  a  large  part  of  the 
business  of  our  country  to  be  transacted  by  mail,  and  for  friends 
and  relatives  to  exchange  letters  and  things.  (See  Chapters 
XI  and  XVII.) 

Government-Operated  Business.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our 
Government  to  allow  private  business  enterprises  to  conduct  all 
the  activities  that  they  can  conduct  efficiently.  In  Alaska,  when 
a  railroad  was  needed,  private  companies  would  not  undertake 
the  enterprise;  so  the  Government  built  the  Alaska  Railroad 
and  continues  to  operate  it.  The  largest  printing,  engraving, 
and  lithographing  plant  in  the  world  is  owned  and  operated 
by  our  Government,  but  only  Government  printing  is  done  in 
it.  The  Panama  Canal  is  another  Government-built,  -owned, 
and  -operated  business  enterprise.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity  project  involved  the  construction  of  huge  dams  to  provide 
water  power  and  cheaper  electricity  for  consumers  in  that  ex¬ 
tensive  section.  Other  Government  activities  include  such 
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undertakings  as  irrigation,  flood  control,  and  the  prevention 
of  soil  erosion.  These  projects  include  the  building  of  the  great 
Boulder  and  Coolidge  dams. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  are  natural  resources? 

2.  Define  capital. 

3.  What  is  our  Government’s  attitude  toward  business? 

4.  Briefly  sketch  some  of  the  things  that  the  Government  has  done 
recently  to  control,  help,  and  stabilize  business. 

5.  Give  the  opposing  views  of  the  two  groups  interested  in  the 
science  of  government  in  regard  to  the  supervision,  control,  or 
ownership  of  business. 

6.  What  does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulate? 

7.  What  are  public  utilities  and  why  does  the  Government  regu¬ 
late  them  ? 

8.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  patent  and  a  copyright. 
Whom  do  they  protect?  For  what  period  is  each  issued? 

9.  By  what  means  does  the  Federal  Government  regulate  finance 
and  banking? 

10.  What  has  the  Government  undertaken  in  a  business  way? 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  reasons  why  organized  government  helps  business  to 
thrive. 

2.  Name  four  requirements  for  national  prosperity. 

3.  Name  the  department  heads  or  present  members  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Cabinet.  Be  sure  to  obtain  the  correct  titles  and  names  of  the 
latest  members. 

4.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  should  own  all  transporta¬ 
tion  lines  and  public  utilities?  Give  the  reasons  for  your  decision. 

5.  Mention  three  large  business  enterprises  owned  and  operated 
entirely  by  the  United  States  Government. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

124.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  Business  Document 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  a  business  document.  It  is 
the  declaration  of  protest  made  by  early  American  business  men 
against  the  unfair  competition  of  British  business  men  and  against 
the  unfair  interference  of  government  with  business.  It  contains 
nine  business  provisions.  After  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  which  will  take  about  eight  minutes,  describe  five  of  the 
business  provisions;  then  write  the  exact  sentence  in  which  each 
provision  was  made. 

125.  The  Constitution  as  a  Business  Document 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  greatest 
business  documents  of  all  time.  The  body  of  the  Constitution  con¬ 
tains  ten  business  provisions,  and  the  Amendments  contain  four. 
You  can  read  the  entire  Constitution  in  twenty-three  minutes.  List 
five  of  the  business  provisions,  give  the  article  and  section  numbers 
for  each,  and  copy  the  exact  words  in  which  each  provision  is  made. 


126.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


127.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 


a.  (1)  At  the  rate  of  3.6  cents  a  mile  for  railroad  transportation 
of  one  person,  what  is  the  cost  of  tickets  for  trips  of  40,  12,  152, 
575,  and  1,076  miles? 
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(2)  At  2  cents  a  mile,  what  is  the  cost  of  tickets  for  the  same 
trips  ? 

b.  If  the  present  reading  of  the  water  meter  in  your  home  is 
15,875  cubic  feet,  and  the  preceding  reading  was  14,125  cubic  feet, 
at  40  cents  per  hundred  cubic  feet,  what  is  the  amount  of  your 
water  bill? 

c.  If  the  present  reading  of  the  gas  meter  in  your  home  is  82,700 
cubic  feet,  and  last  month’s  was  77,900  cubic  feet,  at  65  cents  per 
thousand  cubic  feet,  what  is  the  amount  of  your  gas  bill  ? 

d.  If  the  present  reading  of  the  electric  meter  in  your  home  is 
5,085  kilowatt  hours,  and  last  month’s  was  4,995  kilowatt  hours,  at 
7%  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  what  is  the  amount  of  your  bill? 

e.  An  inventor  receives  royalties  of  ll/i  Per  cent  on  the  sales  price 
of  his  patented  mechanical  devices.  The  sales  for  five  years  were: 
$19,774.50;  $20,897.05;  $41,785.50;  $52,888.85;  $47,745.12.  What  was 
his  royalty  for  each  year  ?  What  were  his  royalties  for  the  five  years  ? 

/.  (1)  If  the  law  permits  an  adult  to  work  45  hours  a  week,  how 
many  hours  a  day  will  he  work  on  the  average  in  a  six-day  week? 

(2)  If  he  receives  $35  a  week,  what  is  his  hourly  wage? 


Chapter  XXIV 


BUSINESS  LAW 

Topic  i.  Law  As  a  Help  to  Business 

Origin  of  Laws.  People  have  always  wanted  to  keep  the  prop¬ 
erty  that  belonged  to  them,  but  the  right  of  ownership  and  other 
problems  became  more  complicated  when  people  began  to  live 
in  communities.  Definite  rules  of  inheritance  and  conduct  soon 
became  necessary;  thus,  law  began. 

Laws  are  needed  also  for  carrying  on  business.  They  are  the 
rules  by  which  business  people  are  guided.  In  business  and  life 
in  general,  as  in  a  football  or  basket-ball  game,  there  are  acts 
that  are  lawful  and  others  that  are  unlawful  and  carry  punish¬ 
ments,  or  penalties.  No  boy  would  try  to  play  football,  nor 
girl  basket-ball,  without  knowing  something  about  the  rules 
of  the  game;  and  no  one  ought  to  engage  in  or  transact  busi¬ 
ness  without  knowing  the  rules,  or  laws,  of  business.  These 
laws  have  been  established  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  and  provide  for  their  protection.  Inasmuch  as  good 
citizenship  requires  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  as  there  are 
penalties  for  breaking  the  laws,  ignorance  of  which  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse,  it  is  well  to  learn  something  about  them. 

Slow  But  Sure  Development  of  the  Law.  In  the  small  com¬ 
munities  of  early  times,  there  was  little  need  for  the  regulation 
of  business;  but,  as  large  communities  and  nations  developed, 
strict  laws  for  carrying  on  business  became  necessary.  Even  the 
Code  of  Hammurabi,  3,800  years  ago,  contained  elaborate  rules 
covering  business  transactions. 

History  tells  us  that  the  Romans  gave  to  the  world  its  first 
real  system  of  law  and  law  enforcement.  The  Code  of  Justin¬ 
ian,  or  the  Roman  law,  written  1,400  years  ago,  became  the 
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Ancient  Mortgage  and  Note 

Translation:  “Thirty  bushels  of  dates  are  due  to  Bel  Nadin  Shun,  son  of  Marashu, 
by  Bel  Bullitsu  and  Sha  Nabu  Shu,  sons  of  Kirebti,  and  their  tenants.  In  the  month 
of  Tisri  (month  of  harvest),  of  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  King  Artaxerxes  I,  they 
shall  pay  the  dates,  thirty  bushels,  according  to  the  measure  of  Bel  Nadin  Shun,  in 
the  town  of  Bit  Balatsu.  Their  field,  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  their  fief  estates, 
is  held  as  a  pledge  for  the  dates,  namely,  thirty  bushels,  by  Bel  Nadin  Shun. 
Another  creditor  shall  not  have  power  over  it.” 

basis  of  the  legal  systems  of  most  of  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe  and  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America, 
Quebec,  Scotland,  South  Africa  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

English  Law.  English  law  developed  through  the  customs  of 
simple  communities  becoming  so  “common”  as  to  affect  the 
entire  country.  England  had  a  definite  system  of  feudal  land 
laws  800  years  ago;  but  the  English  national,  or  common,  law 
did  not  begin  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  king’s  courts 
administered  the  law. 
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ivnoto  all  jUten  bj>  tfjese  presents. 


•  H.  C.  Bailey. 


■Three  Thousand 


.  lawful  money  of  the  United  States, 


of  the  first  part,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of. 

Dollars  (33,000.00) - 

fo  .hi  in _ in  hand  paid,  at  or  before  the  ensealing  and  delivery  of  these  presents, 

by - George  E.  Smith,  10  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


of  the  second  part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  ha  S _ bargained  and  sold,  and  by  these 

presents  doe  s  grant  and  convey,  unto  the  said  party - of  the  second  part, _ his  . 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns.  Two  Excelsior  Automobile  Trucks,  described 
as  follows: 

1  Excelsior  Automobile,  2  l/2-ton  truck.  Model  B-76,  Motor  No.  B-56572 
1  Excelsior  "  5-ton  "  "  A-29,^  "  A-16492 


Eo  fcabe  anb  to  fjolb  the  same  unto  the  said  party _ of  the  second  part, - hi  S - 

executors,  administrators  and  assigns  forever.  And — he does _ for—  hi S  —heirs,  executors  and 

administrators,  covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said  party _ of  the  second  part,  to  warrant 


and  defend  the  sale  of  the  said  trucks 


hereby  sold  unto  the  said  party _ of  the  second  part, _ h  j  3  . 

assigns  against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whomsoever. 


.  executors,  administrators  and 


3n  Witness  Wfjereof, — he - Aa3  .*_!**_*„*_ 

nineteen  hundred  and  thirty- 


seai  the - twentieth - day  of - March 

Sngneb,  feealeb  anb  33elibcrtb,  in  tfje  presence  of 


H-C-  Dailey 


[A.  S.] 


Bill  of  Sale  (Face) 
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&tate  of 
Cit?  of 
Count?  of 

H.  C.  Bailey. 


New  York 
New  York 
New  York 


being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that  he  resides  at  42  Fifth  Avenue,  Mew  York, 


in  the  Borough  of . 
That - 


—  Manhattan . 
.he  is  - 


in  the  City  of - New  York- 


.  same  person 


who  executed  the  within  bill  of  sale. 


That _ he  is _ the  sole  and  absolute  owner  of  the  property  described  in  said  bill  of  sale, 

and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  and  has  __  full  right  to  sell  and  transfer  the  same. 

That  the  said  property,  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  is  free  and  clear  of  any  and  all  liens, 
mortgages,  debts  and  other  encumbrances  or  claims  of  whatsoever  kind  or  nature  except,  . 


That — he - purchased  or  otherwise  acquired  the  said  property  on  or  about May  12-,  193- 

from _ The  Bradford  Corporation -  and  that  the  purchase  price  thereof 

has  been  fully  paid. 

That - he _ is  not  indebted  to  anyone  and  has  no  creditors. 

That  there  are  no  judgments  existing  against _ him  ,  in  any  Court,  nor  are  there  any  replevins, 

attachments,  or  executions  issued  against — him-«orr  in  force ;  nor  has  any  petition  in  bankruptcy  been 
filed  by  or  against _ him _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

That  this  affidavit  is  made  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  of  inducing  George  E.  Smith 


to  purchase  the  property  described  in  said  bill  of  sale,  knowing  that _ he _ will  rely  thereon  and  pay  I 

good  and  valuable  consideration  therefor. 


Sworn  to  before  me  this _ twentieth _ 

day  of - March _  193- 


Notary  Public 


Bill  of  Sale  (Reverse) 
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The  Law  Merchant.  The  tradesmen  of  the  Middle  Ages  de¬ 
veloped  the  Law  Merchant,  an  independent  collection  of  cus¬ 
toms  and  rules  governing  the  transaction  of  business,  by 
which  the  craftsmen  and  merchants  of  that  time  were  guided. 
Disputes  between  merchants  were  ordinarily  settled  by  judges 
selected  from  among  their  own  number.  When  the  early  guilds 
and  tradesmen’s  organizations  began  to  break  up,  the  strong 
government  in  England  took  over  enforcement  of  rules  for  the 
protection  and  regulation  of  business.  Thus,  the  Law  Merchant 
became  a  part  of  the  common-law  system  of  England  that  still 
continues  there  and  in  Ireland,  Canada  (except  Quebec),  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  all  other  British  territories.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  law 
of  the  United  States  (except  in  Louisiana),  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  legal  forms  shown  in  this  chapter 
are  reproduced  from  the  documents ;  whether  or  not  one  knows 
the  law,  he  who  signs  a  legal  paper  does  so  at  his  peril.  The 
consumer  should  know  the  law. 

Business,  or  Commercial,  Law.  The  body  of  rules  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  observe  in  their  relations  with  one  another  and  with 
their  customers  forms  business,  or  commercial,  law — the  regu¬ 
lations  providing  what  all  kinds  of  business  may  and  may  not 
legally  do.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  helps  to  prevent  misunder¬ 
standings. 

Personal  Property.  One  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  in  the 
advance  of  civilization  was  made  when  man  learned  to  permit 
other  men  to  have  continued  possession  of  what  belonged  to 
them.  The  privilege  of  ownership  of  what  one  makes,  saves, 
buys,  or  has  given  to  him  is  called  the  right  of  private  property. 

Most  personal  property  of  minor  value,  such  as  food  stuffs, 
clothing,  and  small  articles  of  merchandise,  are  bought  and 
sold  today  without  people  thinking  much  of  the  law  involved. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  personal  property  of  greater  value, 
such  as  a  piano,  or  an  automobile,  a  horse  or  a  cow,  is  purchased, 
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it  is  best  to  secure  from  the  seller  a  bill  of  sale,  or  written  con¬ 
tract,  showing  the  transfer  of  ownership  of  the  property  from 
the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  many  states,  an  automobile  license 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  a  bill  of  sale  is  presented  to  the  proper 
public  official. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  When  did  a  need  for  laws  arise? 

2.  Do  laws  provide  both  protection  and  punishment?  Why? 

3.  Name  the  first  code  of  laws?  When  was  it  written? 

4.  What  is  the  Roman  law? 

5.  When  did  the  English  common  law  begin  ? 

6.  What  is  the  Law  Merchant? 

7.  What  country  first  took  over  enforcing  rules  for  the  protection 
and  regulation  of  business  ? 

8.  Give  two  important  reasons  why  you  should  know  something 
about  commercial  law. 

9.  What  is  the  right  of  private  property? 

10.  Name  the  legal  document  that  is  used  to  transfer  ownership 
of  such  property  as  pianos  and  automobiles  from  seller  to  buyer. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Mention  four  reasons  why  every  citizen  should  know  some¬ 
thing  about  business  law. 

2.  List  the  countries  and  districts  whose  legal  systems  follow  the 
old  Roman  law. 

3.  List  the  countries  and  districts  that  follow  English  common  law. 

4.  Define  business  law. 

5.  Describe  a  law  that  you  know  about  that  helps  or  regulates 
business. 

Topic  2.  Practical  Aspects  of  Business  Law 

Agreements  and  Contracts.  Almost  all  business  agreements 
are  based  upon  property  rights,  such  as  an  interest  in  real  estate, 
goods,  wares,  merchandise,  services,  skill,  or  labor.  In  business 
there  are  many  kinds  of  contracts,  such  as  agreements  to  buy, 
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sell,  rent,  store,  transport,  work,  etc.  A  valid  contract  is  an 
agreement  made  for  legal  consideration  between  competent 
persons  to  do  or  not  to  do  some  particular  lawful  thing.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  of  such  great  importance  that  everyone  should  know 
the  general  principles  on  which  they  are  based.  These  five 
elements  are  necessary  before  a  contract  exists:  (i)  competent 
persons,  (2)  agreement,  (3)  legal  consideration,  (4)  lawful,  or 
legal  subject  matter,  (5)  certain  contracts  must  be  in  writing. 

Competent  Persons.  The  persons  agreeing  to  a  contract  must 
be  competent ;  that  is  each  person  must  be  of  such  age  and 
mentality  that  he  or  she  is  able  to  understand  clearly  what  the 
contract  is  about.  Contracts  made  by  minors,  usually  those  who 
are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  are  voidable;  that  is,  the 
minors  who  make  the  contracts  have  the  privilege  of  either 
abiding  by  their  agreements  or  refusing  to  abide  by  them.  Con¬ 
tracts  with  minors  for  the  necessities  of  life,  such  as  shelter, 
food,  clothing,  medical  attention,  and  education  can  be  en¬ 
forced  against  the  minor.  Contracts  made  with  those  who  are 
mentally  incompetent,  insane,  intoxicated,  or  stupefied  by  drugs 
also  are  voidable;  that  is,  the  contracts  cannot  be  enforced  by 
law  if  the  incompetent  persons  choose  not  to  carry  out  their 
agreements.  This  principle  of  law  is  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  are  not  fully  able  to  take  care  of  their  best  interests. 

Agreement.  A  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  of  contract  is,, 
“The  minds  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  must  meet.”  To  make 
a  contract  enforceable  by  law,  the  parties  to  it  must  agree ;  they 
must  understand  each  other.  An  agreement  usually  results  in 
the  acceptance  by  one  person  of  a  specific  offer  made  by  an¬ 
other. 

Legal  Consideration.  In  the  definition  of  contracts,  the  word 
consideration  means  the  value  that  is  placed  on  the  thing  that 
is  to  be  done  or  left  undone.  To  make  a  contract  binding, 
something  of  value  must  pass  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
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tract.  Each  has  to  give  something  in  order  to  receive  something 
from  the  other.  The  courts  are  not  interested  in  the  amount 
of  the  consideration,  but  only  want  to  make  sure  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  was  something  of  value. 

Lawful,  or  Legal,  Agreements.  Anyone  who  makes  a  contract 
should  be  sure  that  the  agreement  is  lawful.  If  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  contract  does  not  carry  out  his  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  the  injured  one  may  go  to  court  and  the  court  will  en¬ 
force  the  terms  of  the  agreement  if  the  contract  is  a  legal  one. 
No  court  will  enforce  an  unlawful  agreement,  such  as  a  contract 


This  agreement  made  this  first  day  of  September,  195- , 
between  John  Baesel  and  H.  G.  Whiteside:  Witnesseth  that  it 
is  agreed  that  the  said  John  Baesel  shall  faithfully  serve 
the  said  H.  G.  Whiteside  as  a  bookkeeper  in  the  store  of  the 
said  H.  G.  Whiteside  for  the  period  of  ten  months  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  October,  193-,  then  the  said  H.  G. 
Whiteside  shall  pay  the  said  John  Baesel  the  sum  of  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  month,  payable  monthly  on  the  last  working 
day  of  each  month  of  this  contract. 


Signed  in  duplicate  on  the  1st  day  of  September,  195- 


A  Contract 
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to  commit  a  crime  or  other  unlawful  act.  One  party  to  a  valid 
contract  can  compel  the  other  party  to  perform  his  part  of  the 
argeement,  provided  he  himself  has  lived  up  to  his  own  part. 

Written  Contracts.  Important  contracts  and  those  that  take 
considerable  time  to  fulfill  should  always  be  in  writing.  Many 
contracts,  however,  are  too  unimportant  and  many  transactions 
occur  too  often  to  require  writing.  Every  time  a  person  steps 
on  a  street  car,  buys  an  article  of  merchandise,  or  orders  a 
dinner  in  a  restaurant,  the  event  has  all  the  elements  of  a  con¬ 
tract;  but  it  would  be  too  cumbersome  to  prepare  written 
agreements  covering  such  ordinary  transactions  of  business.  It 
is  wise  to  have  contracts  of  any  consequence  in  writing,  be- 


Cfyal,  I,  Clarissa  M.  Norris 


— — ==^Z^ZZHZHHI___E _ _ _  the  Orantor 

for  the  consideration  of  Five  thousand  seven  hundred  fifty - - 

Dollars,  (f  5750.00  )  received  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 


Grant  R.  Roberts. 


— ■ — - ,  the  Grantee — >  do  — 

<&tnf.(£rairi,  (Bargain.  Sell  anfr  £o»Ui'g  unto  the  said  Grantee  , - his - 

heirs  and  assigns,  the  following  described  premises,  situated  in  the - city - of 

Youngstown _ ,  County  of _ Mahoning _ and  State  of  Ohio: 

Known  as  being  Sublot  21  in  Charles  S.  and  H.  E.  Francis 
Subdivision  of  part  of  Sections  17  and  18,  Middleburgh  Town¬ 
ship— now  in  said  city. 


Said  Sublot  No.  21  being  58  feet  front  on  the  East  Side  of 
Beech  Street  and  186  feet  deep  according  to  the  plot  of  said 
Subdivision  in  Volume  11  of  Maps,  Page  29  in  the  office  of 
the  Records  of  said  County. 


be  the  same  more  or  less,  but  subject  to  all  legal  highways. 


Warranty  Deed  (first  page  only) 
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cause  proof  of  the  terms  of  an  agreement  may  be  necessary, 
and  no  one’s  memory  always  may  be  depended  upon. 

Certain  contracts  must  be  in  writing  to  be  enforceable  at 
law.  In  most  states,  for  example,  contracts  for  the  sale,  rental, 
and  leasing  of  real  estate  must  be  in  writing  to  be  enforceable, 
and  most  state  laws  require  that  contracts  for  the  sale  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  exceeding  a  fixed  amount  (usually  $50)  must  be 
in  writing.  A  contract  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  another, 
and  any  contract  not  to  be  performed  within  a  year,  also  must 
be  in  writing  to  be  valid  in  most  states. 

Sale  of  Real  Property.  All  contracts  for  the  sale  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  (land  and  buildings)  must  be  in  writing.  The  written  con¬ 
tract  that  transfers  the  title  to  real  property  from  one  person  to 
another  is  called  a  deed.  The  buyer  of  real  estate  should  not 
only  insist  upon  a  deed  to  the  property  he  buys  but  should  also 
demand  an  abstract  of  title  (history  of  previous  transfers  of  the 
same  property)  brought  up  to  date.  Finally,  the  deed  itself, 
which  is  simply  a  document  that  proves  the  actual  transfer  of 
title  from  the  seller  to  the  purchaser,  must  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds  or  other  proper  official  in  the 
county  in  which  the  real  estate  is  located. 

Real-Estate  Mortgage.  A  mortgage  is  a  transfer  of  the  title 
to  property  as  security  for  a  debt.  If  a  mortgage  attaches  to 
land  and  buildings,  it  is  called  a  real-estate  mortgage;  if  it  at¬ 
taches  to  personal  property,  such  as  merchandise,  equipment, 
furniture,  automobiles,  etc.,  it  is  called  a  chattel  mortgage.  A 
mortgage  is  only  a  conditional  transfer  of  title  because  it  always 
contains  a  clause  providing  that  upon  payment  of  the  debt  the 
mortgage  becomes  void  or  inoperative  as  a  transfer  of  title.  In 
most  states,  a  mortgage  is  simply  a  lien  on  the  property  in  order 
to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt.  Like  deeds,  mortgages  must 
be  recorded  with  the  proper  public  official  and,  when  paid,  the 
evidence  of  the  payment  should  likewise  be  recorded. 
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APARTMENT  LEASE 

W  Made  the - Fourteenth - % 

of _ March _ in  the  year  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and _ Thirty —II in© - BETWEEN 

_ Haml 1 t on-Wl 111 ams  Real  Estate  Company _ 

party  of  the  first  part,  as  Landlord,  and  - - - — 

Thomas  B.  Conroy - earty.  of  the  second  ,»rt.  a.  Tenant  .  WitnSsseth.  that 

the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  has  agreed  to  LET,  and  hereby  do©SLET,  to  the  said  parly  of  the  second  part  as  Tenant  and  the 
said  parly  of  the  second  part  as  Tenant  ,  has  agreed  to  TAKE,  and  hereby  does  TAKE  from  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  the 

apartment  known  as  14-B _ Hat  or  floor  on  the _ 14th  floor _ of  the  house  known 

and desi8nated  as  The  Acadian  Apartments,  14  West  72d  Street - 

in  the  City  of  New  York,  Borough  of _  Manhattan  for  the  term  of _  tVO  years  — — 

tocommence _ April  1, _ 1939  ,  and  to  end _ March  31,  _  _ _  to  be  occupied  as  a  strictly 

private  dwelling  apartment _ hy  one  family,  consisting  of  father,  mother  tWO 

chi  ldren - — — - - - - — - 

and  not  otherwise.  And  the  said  party  of  the  second  part,  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  pay  unto  the  said  party  of  the  first  part, 

ihe _  total _ rent  or  sum  of _ Thirty-six  Hundred  ($3600.00) - . 

_ - _ Dollars  payable  in  equal _ monthly _  payment,  of 

*150.00 - each,  beginning _ °"‘h' _ first _  «ky°f _ April,  1939, 


and  on  the  first  day  of  each  succeeding  month  thereafter  during  the 


This  Lease  is  granted  upon  the  express  tfondit  ion,  however,  that  in  case  said  Landlord _ i  t3 _ agents  or  assigns  deems  objection¬ 
able  or  improper  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  sai.d  tenant  or  occupants,  said  Landlord _ 1  ts _ agents  or  assigns,  shall  have  full 

license  and  authority  to  re-enter,  and  have  full  possession  of  said  premises,  either  with  or  without  legal  process,  on  giving  5  days’ 
previous  notice  of  intention  so  to  do,  and  tendering  repayment  of  the  rent  paid  on  account  of  the  unexpired  term  demised;  and  upon 

the  expiration  of  said  notice  and  tender  of  payment  made  as  aforesaid,  said*  Landlord _  its  _ agents  or  assigns,  shall  be  entitled 

to  the  immediate  possession  thereof;and  in  consideration  of  the  above  letting_  by-  the  party  .  .  of  the  second  part,  consents 
that  the  said  Landlord..  A  tg  —  agents  or  assigns,  shall  not  be  liable  to  prosecution  or  damages  for  so  resuming  possession  of  said 
premises. 

HL\)t  aafo  premise*  are  also  Ueaseb  upon  tbe  furtfjec  Cobenanf*  anti  Contortion*: 

1st. — That  the  Tenant __ shall  take  good  care  of  the  Apartment _ and  fixtures,  and  suffer  no  waste  or  injury;  shall  not  drive  picture 

or  other  nails  into  the  walls  or  woodwork  of  said  premises,  nor  allow  the  same  to  be  done;  and  shall  at  Vila  own  cost  and  expense  make 
and  do  all  repairs  required  to  walls,  ceilings,  paper,  glass  and  glass  globes,  plumbing-works,  ranges,  pipes  and  fixtures  belonging  thereto, 
whenever  damage  or  injury  to  the  same  shall  have  resulted  from  misuse  or  neglect;  and  shall  repair  and  make  good  any  damage  occurring 
to  the  building,  or  any  tenant  thereof,  by  reason  of  any  neglect,  carelessness  or  injury  to  the  dumb-waiters,  gas  or  croton-water  pipes, 

meters  or  faucets,  and  connections  by  tire  Tenant  himself  or  any  of _ Vlis _ family  or  household  or  upon  the  premises  leased  to 

said  Tenant  ,  and  not  call  on  the  party  of  the  first  part  for  any  disbursement  whatsoever;  and  at'the  end  or  other  expiration  of  the 
term,  shall  deliver  up  the  demised  premises  in  good  order  and  condition,  damage  by  the  dements  excepted;  and  the  said  part  of  tbe 
first  part  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  by  leakage  of  croton-water  or  for  any  cause  in  any  event. 

2d. — That  the  Tenant  shall  not  expose  any  sign,  advertisement,  illumination  or  projection  in  or  out  of  the  windows  or  exterior, 

or  from  the  said  building,  or  upon  it  in  any  place,  except  such  as  shall  be  approved  and  permitted  in  writing  by  the  owner  or _ -111  3 _ 

authorized  agent  ,  and  the  said  Tenant  shall  use  only  such  shades  in  the  front  windows  of  said  apartment  as  are  put  up  or  approved 
by  owner. 

3d. — That  the  Tenant shall  not  assign  this  agreement,  or  underlet  the  premises,  qr  any  part  thereof,  or  make  aoy  alterations  ir* 

the  apartments  or  premises  without  the  Landlord's  or  agent's  consent  in  writing;  or  permit  or  suffer  upon  the  same,  any  act  or  thing 
deemed  extra-hazardous  on  account  of  fire;  and  shall  comply  with  all  the  rules  and  rcgulatioosof  the  Board  of  Health  and  City  Ordinances 

applicable  to  said  premises;  and  that— h© - .  will  not  use  nor  permit  to  be  used  th*»  said  premises  nor  any  part  thereof  for  any 

purpose  other  than  that  of  a  private  dwelling  apartment  for  himself  and _ VlA  g _ family  consisting  of  parties  above  mentioned. 

4th. — That  the  Tenant  shall,  in  case  of  fire  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  LandIord_ ,  who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  damage 

td>  be  repaired  as  soon  as  reasonably  and  conveniently  may  be,  but  if  the  premises  be  so  damaged  that  the  Landlord _ shall  decide  to 

rebuild,  the  term  shall  cease,  and  the  accrued  rent  be  paid  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire. 

Sth. — That  the  Tenant shall  consult  and  conform  to  the  regulations  governing  the  said  house,  and  to  any  reasonable  alteration 

cr  regulation  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  building,  and  the  general  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  occupants 
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A  Lease.  A  written  contract  in  which  one  party,  called  the 
landlord,  or  lessor,  grants  permission  to  another  party,  called 
the  tenant,  or  lessee,  to  occupy  specific  premises  owned  by,  or 
in  the  legal  possession  of,  the  landlord  is  called  a  lease.  As  in  all 
contracts,  the  names  of  the  parties  to  a  lease  must  be  given. 
The  lease  must  also  specifically  state  the  date  on  which  the 


6th. — That' in  case  of  default  in  any  of  the  Covenants,  the  Landlord  may  resume  possession  of  the  pre'.iises,  and  re-let  the  same 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  at  the  best  rent  that.  it  can  obtain  for  account  of  the  Tenant  _ ,  who  shall  make  good  any  deficiency  j 
and  any  notice,  in  writing,  of  intention  to  re-enter,  as  provided  for  in  the  third  section  of  an  act  entitled  "An  Act  to  Abolish  Distress  for- 
Rent,  and  for  other  purposes,"  passed  May  13th,  1846,  is  expressly  waived. 

7th. — That  three  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  applicants  shall  be  admitted  at  reasonable  hours  of 

the  day  to  view  the  premises  until  rented;  and  the  Landlord _ or _ i.fcs _ agents,  shall  also  be  permitted  at  any  time  during  the 

term,  to  visit  and  examine  them  at  any  reasonable  hour  of  the  day,  and  whenever  necessary  for  any  repairs  to  same  or  any  part  of  the 
building,  servants  and  agents  shall  be  permitted  to  make  the  same. 

8tn. — That  where  store-rooms  are  provided  by  the  owner  of  this  building  to  accommodate  the  tenants  in  the  storage  of  different 
articles,  it  is  done  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  room  is  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  Landlord..,  and  that  tenants  using 
the  6ame  di>  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  the  Landlord _ shall  not  be  liable  for  any  loss,  damage,  or  injury  whatsoever* 

9th.— That  in  case  it  shall  become  necessary  or  proper  at  any  time,  from  accident,  or  for  improving  Ihe  conditions  or  operation 
of  the  heating  apparatus,  plumbing,  boilers,  machinery,  electric  plant,  or  anything  appertaining  thereto,  to  omit  the  operation  of  said 
light  or  heating  apparatus  or  other  service,  until  all  necessary  repairs  or  improvements  shall  have  been  made  and  completed,  the  party 
of  the  first  part  shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  the  same  without  in  any  manner  or  respect  affecting  or  modifying  the  obligations  or  covenants 
of  said  party  erf  the  second  part  herein  contained  and  in  sutji  case  said  par^  of  the  first  part  shall  use  due  expedition  and  diligence 
ro  repair,  improve  or  reconstruct  the  same. 

IT  IS  HEREBY  EXPRESSLY  UNDERSTOOD  AND  AGREED  that  the  character  of  the  occupancy  of  said  demised  premises. 

as  above  expressed,  is  an  especial  consideration  and  inducement  for  the  granting  of  this  Lease  by  paid  Landlord _ to  said  Tenant  and 

in  the  event  of  a  violation  by  said  Tenant _ of  the  restrictions  against  sub-letting  the  premises,  or  permitting  the  same  to  be  occupied 

by  parties  other  than  as  aforesaid,  or  of  a  violation  of  any  other  restriction  or  condition  therein  imposed,  said  Lease  and  agreement 
•hall,  at  the  option  of  said  Landlord _ its  —  agents  or  assigns,  cease  and  determine  and  be  at  an  end,  anything  hereinbefore  con¬ 
tained  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  ^ 

0 - have  hereunto  j 


3n  fiJilntss  ra&erwt, _ ff€ 

_ March - one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thlrty-nijM  . 


Staled  and  Delivered  in  the  presence  of 


HAMILTON -WILLIAMS  REAL  ESTATE  COMPANY 


I*.  bs  a. 
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agreement  is  to  take  effect,  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is 
to  run,  the  amount  of  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant,  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  payment,  and  a  complete  legal  description  of  the 
property  leased  by  the  landlord  to  the  tenant. 

Negotiable  Instruments.  Documents  that  are  evidences  of 
transferable  debts  are  negotiable  instruments ;  they  include  such 
well-known  and  widely  used  business  papers  as  checks,  post- 
office  and  express  money  orders,  promissory  notes,  time  drafts, 
and  trade  acceptances.  Such  business  papers  are  also  called 
instruments  of  credit  or  instruments  of  exchange,  according  to 
their  nature.  These  documents  are  used  instead  of  actual  money 
or  as  evidence  of  debt.  (See  Chapter  V,  “Financing:  Borrowing 
and  Lending.”) 

Making  a  Will.  The  owner  of  real  or  of  personal  property 
of  any  kind  has  the  right  to  make  arrangements  for  its  disposi¬ 
tion  or  distribution  after  his  death.  A  written  statement  that 
provides  for  the  disposition  of  an  owner’s  property  after  his 
death  is  called  a  will.  The  person  who  makes  a  will  is  called  the 
testator. 

A  will  must  be  made  exactly  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  in  which  the  maker  or  testator  is  a  legal  resident.  The 
maker  of  a  will  usually  names  a  person,  called  an  executor,  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  his  will.  If  no  executor  is  named  in  a 
will,  the  court  will  appoint  someone,  called  an  administrator , 
to  carry  out  its  terms.  When  there  is  no  will  directing  the 
disposition  of  a  deceased  person’s  property,  the  laws  of  the  state 
determine  how  such  property  is  to  be  divided  among  the  de¬ 
ceased  person’s  heirs.  In  such  cases,  the  court  appoints  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  supervise  the  division  and  distribution  of  the 
property  of  deceased  persons,  and  to  make  full  and  regular 
reports  to  the  court.  A  will  should  be  promptly  filed  for  pro¬ 
bate. 
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POWER  OF  ATTORNEY 

luoto  all  ffltn  by  tfjese  presents, 

THAT  I,  John  J.  Whitemore,  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  in  the _ 

County  of  Sacramento,  and  State  of  California- _ 

have  made,  constituted  and  appointed,  and  by  these  presents  do  make,  constitute  and  appoint 
Franklin  M.  Townsend,  of  the  City  of  Sacramento,  in  the  County  of 

Sacramento,  and  State  of  California _ 

_ my _ true  and  lawful  attorney _ for__ me _ find  in  my  name,  place  and  stead 

to  represent  me  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  canned  fruits  and _ 

vegetables  in  the  State  of  California _ giving  and  granting 

unto my  said  attorney — full  power  and  authority  to  do  and  perform  all  and  every  act  and 

thing  whatsoever  requisite  and  necessary  to  be  done  in  and  about  the  premises,  as  fully,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as _ I _ might  or  could  do  if  personally  present,  with  full  power  of  substi¬ 
tution  and  revocation,  hereby  ratifying  and  confirming  all  that _ my _ said  attorney _ or 

his _ substitute _ shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be  done  by  virtue  hereof. 

in  I9ttnes&  hereof, _ i  _ have  hereunto  sel_TSj _ hand _ and  seal _ the 

twenty- third _ day  of _ June _ in  the  year  one  thousand  nine 

hundred  and  thi  r  ty-n  lne . 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 


Atattof  California  I  .  $e  it  EnOfon.  That  on  the _ twenty- third _ day 

County  of  Sacramento’ 

of. _ June _ one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine 

before  me  ,  'Robert  B.  Bertram _ _ _ _ 

a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  of  California _ 

duly  commissioned  and  sworn,  dwelling  in  the  City  of  Sacramento 
personally  came  and  appeared _ 

_ John  J.  Whitemore. _ 

to  me  personally  known,  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  same  person  described 
in  and  who  executed  the  within  Power  of  Attorney,  and _ he _ 

acknowledged  the  within  Power  of  Attorney  to  behXsact  and  deed. 

in  tjesltimon?  ,  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name 

and  affixed  my  seal  of  office,  the  day  and  year  last  above  written. 


Notary  Public 
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Agency.  The  modern  business  man  cannot  personally  super¬ 
vise  and  make  all  the  agreements  and  obligations  necessary  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business  enterprise.  Consequently,  he  ap¬ 
points  another,  called  an  agent,  to  do  his  bidding.  An  agent  is 
one  vested  with  authority  to  bring  about  a  contractual  relation¬ 
ship  between  his  principal  and  a  third  person.  A  principal  is 
one  for  whom  an  agent  acts.  The  idea  of  agency  involves  the 
relationship  between  three  persons :  the  principal,  who  gives  the 
authority;  the  agent,  who  accepts  and  acts  under  that  authority; 
and  the  third  person,  whose  willingness  to  do  business  with  the 
agent  results  in  a  contract,  which,  while  made  with  the  agent, 
binds  the  third  person  and  the  principal. 

How  Agency  Operates.  The  authority  of  an  agent  may  be 
delegated  by  the  principal  specifically  or  by  the  operation  of 
law.  Agency  is  based  on  the  principles  that  “he  who  acts 
through  another  acts  in  person,”  and  “he  who  has  authority  to 
act  also  has  the  power  to  appoint  another  to  act  for  him.”  The 
agreement  between  principal  and  agent  should  be  in  writing, 
especially  if  the  agent  is  authorized  to  make  written  contracts 
under  seal  for  his  principal.  The  written  agreement  between 
principal  and  agent  authorizing  the  agent  to  act  for  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  especially  in  the  execution  of  written  contracts,  is  called 
the  power  of  attorney. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  constitutes  the  basis  for  a  contract? 

2.  Define  contract. 

3.  When  is  a  person  incompetent  in  so  far  as  making  a  contract 
is  concerned  ? 

4.  What  does  the  phrase,  “minds  of  the  parties  must  meet,”  mean  ? 

5.  Define  legal  consideration. 

6.  Discuss  written  and  oral  contracts. 

7.  What  is  real  property?  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  deed?  An 
abstract  of  property  ? 
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8.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  real-estate  mortgage  and  a 
lease  ? 

9.  Give  reasons  why  everyone  should  make  a  will. 

10.  How  does  an  agency  operate?  Name  the  parties  concerned. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  necessary  elements  that  combine  to  make  a  contract. 

2.  Name  the  things  for  which  contracts  with  minors  can  be 
enforced. 

3.  State  the  difference  between  legal  consideration  and  lawful 
agreement. 

4.  What  kinds  of  contracts  must  be  made  in  writing?  List  the 
various  negotiable  instruments. 

5.  Mention  the  kinds  of  business  papers  that  are  used  in  buying 
and  selling  real  property. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

128.  Applying  Everyday  Business  Law 

a.  If  you  saved  some  money  out  of  your  earnings,  would  you  like 
to  invest  it  in  business  in  a  country  where  the  laws  are  not  enforced  ? 
Why? 

b.  Henry  stepped  into  a  street  car.  (1)  Had  a  contract  been 
entered  into?  (2)  Was  there  an  offer?  If  so,  what?  (3)  Was  there 
an  acceptance?  If  so,  what?  (4)  What  was  he  obliged  to  do  to 
complete  his  part  of  the  agreement  ? 

c.  A  self-supporting  college  student,  nineteen  years  of  age,  buys  a 
suit  of  clothes  for  $25,  an  automobile  for  $1,100,  and  a  pair  of 
eyeglasses  for  $30.  He  later  regrets  having  made  the  purchases.  Can 
he  be  compelled  to  pay  for  any  of  them  ?  Why  ? 

d.  Mr.  Harry  Clarkson,  the  head  of  a  family,  agrees  to  buy  a 
watch  for  $40  and,  on  the  same  day,  agrees  to  buy  a  home  for 
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$7,500.  His  agreements  are  by  word  of  mouth  only.  Can  he  be 
held  to  his  agreements  ?  Why  ? 

e.  A  stenographer  is  authorized  by  the  office  manager  to  order 
needed  paper  and  supplies  from  the  H.  S.  Brooks  Company.  Is 
this  a  form  of  agency?  Why? 


129.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


a.  A  man  was  run  down  and  injured  by  an  automobile.  There 
was  evidence  that  he  was  injured  while  on  a  crosswalk  and  that 
the  driver  of  the  car  was  careless.  The  injured  man  hired  a  lawyer 
and  sued  the  driver,  who  had  refused  to  settle.  The  lawyer  agreed 
to  take  the  case  with  the  understanding  that  if  he  should  lose  it 
he  would  receive  nothing;  but  if  he  won,  he  would  receive  50  per 
cent  of  the  amount  received.  The  client  was  to  pay  the  witness  fees 
and  other  items. 

The  amount  received  was  $6,500.  How  much  did  the  lawyer 
receive?  After  paying  the  witness  fees  of  $648.50,  other  items  of 
$322.25,  and  the  lawyer,  how  much  did  the  client  have  left? 

b.  A  and  B  entered  into  a  written  contract  in  which  A  leased  a 
house  from  B  for  $50  a  month,  the  lease  to  run  for  one  year.  By 
their  written  agreement,  A  was  to  pay  rent,  gas,  and  electricity  bills, 
and  B  was  to  pay  for  water,  painting,  and  repairs.  The  gas  bills  were 
as  follows:  $2.75,  $3.02,  $1.78,  $4.82,  $6.25,  $7.05,  $7.55,  $6.25,  $5.25, 
$4.87,  $3.25,  $2.50.  The  electricity  bills  were  as  follows:  $3.75,  $4.02, 
$3.80,  $2.95,  $4.50,  $4.80,  $2.78,  $3.25,  $4.25,  $3.75,  $2.35,  $2.87.  The 
water  bill  was  $12  for  each  half  year.  Repairs  amounted  to  $122.80, 
and  the  necessary  painting  cost  $36.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  how 
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much  had  A  spent  for  rent,  gas,  and  electricity?  What  was  the  net 
(actual)  amount  that  B  had  left  from  the  rent  received  on  the  house 
after  deducting  the  above  expenses  he  assumed. 

c.  C  agreed  to  hire  D  at  $25  a  week  for  the  first  six  weeks,  $30 
a  week  for  the  next  twelve  weeks,  and  $35  a  week  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  D  was  to  have  two  weeks’  vacation,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  one  week  with  pay  and  one  without.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
how  much  had  C  paid  to  D? 

d.  Mr.  Perry  Thrasher  agreed  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Inland  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Under  the  agreement, 
he  was  to  receive  as  commission  45  per  cent  of  the  first  premium 
paid  on  each  life  insurance  policy  that  he  sold,  and  4  per  cent  of 
each  premium  paid  in  renewal  of  the  policy  for  the  following  four 
years.  He  was  also  to  receive  30  per  cent  of  the  first  premium  paid 
on  each  endowment  policy  that  he  sold  and  3  per  cent  of  each 
premium  paid  in  renewal  for  the  following  four  years.  During  the 
one  year  in  which  Mr.  Thrasher  served  under  his  agency  contract, 
he  sold  life  insurance  policies  amounting  to  $450,000,  on  which  the 
annual  premiums  totaled  $11,250,  and  endowment  policies  on  which 
the  annual  premiums  were  $13,500.  State  the  correct  amounts  of 
the  commissions  that  he  received: 

Commission  on  the  first  year’s  premiums  on  life-insurance 
policies  ? 

Commission  on  the  first  year’s  premiums  on  endowment  pol¬ 
icies  ? 

Commission  on  the  next  four  years’  renewal  premiums  on  the 
life-insurance  policies  ? 

Commission  on  the  next  four  years’  renewal  premiums  on  the 
endowment  policies? 
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Chapter  XXV 

BUSINESS  ENTERPRISES  AND  OWNERSHIP 


Topic  i.  The  Individual  Proprietorship 

The  Simplest  Type  of  Business  Organization.  The  simplest 
type  of  business  organization  is  that  owned  by  the  individual 
proprietor.  In  this,  one  person  supplies  all  the  capital,  bears 
all  the  expenses  and  losses,  and  takes  all  the  risks.  There  are 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  men  and  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  women  in  our  country  who  conduct  business  enterprises 
as  individual  proprietors. 

The  individual  proprietorship  includes  grocery,  hardware, 
drygoods,  and  other  kinds  of  stores;  beauty  parlors;  and 
specialty,  tailor,  barber,  shoe  repair,  and  machine  shops ;  garages 
and  gasoline  stations;  restaurants,  small  hotels,  boarding  and 
rooming  houses;  and  bakeries  and  roadside  markets.  One  ob¬ 
server  has  said  that  these  individual-proprietor  shops,  stores, 
offices,  and  small  factories  have  been  the  “backbone”  of  the 
business  of  this  country.  These  small  concerns  are  an  indication 
of  the  independence,  thrift,  industry,  pride,  and  ability  of  their 
owners,  and  often  develop  into  larger  enterprises. 

The  Individual  Proprietorship  Is  Popular.  Although  most 
large  business  enterprises  of  today  are  owned  and  conducted  by 
groups  of  individuals,  the  individual  proprietors  are  carrying 
on  a  vast  volume  of  business.  Even  small-scale  manufacturing, 
servicing,  repairing,  retailing,  and  many  of  the  professions 
are  still  attractive  fields  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual 
proprietors. 

The  individual  proprietor  usually  has  to  look  after  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  business,  such  as  keeping  his  own  records,  buying, 
financing,  manufacturing,  and  selling.  Most  individual  pro- 
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prietorships  deal  directly  with  the  consumers.  Not  many  whole¬ 
sale  and  jobbing  houses  are  under  one-person  ownership,  but 
many  commission  and  brokerage  houses  are  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  single  individuals.  The  mail-order  houses,  often  with 
branch 


stores, 
have  out¬ 
grown  the 
individual 
proprietor¬ 
ship;  like¬ 
wise,  large 
business 
enterprises 
cannot  be 
operated 
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as  individual 
proprietor¬ 
ships.  Some 
of  these  are 
insurance, 
financing 
and  banking, 
mining,  lum¬ 
bering,  fish¬ 
ing,  shipping, 
canning  and 
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preserving,  transportation,  and  communication  companies. 

Nearly  seven  million  farmers,  with  the  efficient  help  of  their 
wives  and  children,  carry  on  the  business  of  farming.  Each 
farm  is  really  a  small  business,  and  the  farmer  business  man 
at  the  head  of  it  prospers  to  the  extent  that  he  applies  sound 
business  principles  to  the  management  of  his  farm. 

Advantages  of  the  Individual  Proprietorship.  The  individual 
proprietor  has  these  advantages: 

1.  He  finds  it  easy  to  start  in  business,  as  permission  to  engage  in 
business,  or  a  license,  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  is  required  by  law 
in  certain  occupations  only. 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  to  consult  anyone. 

3.  There  are  no  restrictions  as  long  as  the  enterprise  is  lawful. 

4.  He  may  invest  his  own  or  borrowed  money,  the  only  necessary 
report  being  Federal  and  state  tax  returns. 

5.  He  can  make  his  own  decisions  and  manage  his  business  to 
suit  himself. 


A  RETAIL  STORE 


Organization  Chart  of  an  Individual  Proprietorship 
In  a  small  business  organized  as  a  single  proprietorship,  the  owner  supplies  his  own 
capital,  does  many  of  the  above-mentioned  things  himself,  and  supervises  them  all. 
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6.  He  has  all  the  profits  to  himself,  and  can  withdraw  them  or 
leave  them  in  the  business  to  make  it  grow. 

7.  He  can  quit  business  when  he  wishes  by  selling  what  he  has 
and  paying  his  just  debts. 

Disadvantages  of  an  Individual  Proprietorship.  The  disad¬ 
vantages  of  individual  proprietorship  also  must  be  considered: 

1.  It  is  limited  to  the  lifetime  of  the  owner. 

2.  It  does  not  afford  the  advantage  of  consulting  with  a  partner. 

3.  It  is  limited  to  the  capital  that  the  owner  himself  provides. 

4.  Its  credit  is  limited  to  the  financial  standing  of  the  owner. 

5.  If  the  business  fails,  the  owner’s  private  property  can  be  claimed 
by  his  creditors. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  an  individual  proprietorship? 

2.  About  how  many  individual  proprietorships  are  there  in  the 
United  States? 

3.  Why  has  the  individual  proprietorship  been  called  the  back¬ 
bone  of  this  country? 

4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  an  individual  proprietor  does 
in  operating  a  small  automobile  repair  shop? 

5.  Are  there  many  individual  proprietors  who  are  operating 
wholesale,  jobbing,  commission,  or  mail-order  houses? 

6.  What  types  of  farms  are  owned  and  managed  by  companies? 

7.  Why  is  the  farmer  an  individual  proprietor? 

8.  About  how  many  farmers  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

9.  Why  do  so  many  people  operate  small  business  concerns? 

10.  Do  you  think  that  individual  proprietorships  have  been  very 
successful?  Why? 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  ten  business  concerns  (names  and  addresses)  that  you 
know  are  operated  by  single  proprietors. 
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2.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of  five  professional  people  who 
are  operating  offices  as  individual  proprietors. 

3.  Name  at  least  five  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  proprietor 
of  a  small  store  or  shop. 

4.  Mention  ten  types  of  business  concerns  that  today  are  so  large 
that  an  individual  proprietor  could  not  handle  them. 

5.  Name  five  advantages  and  five  disadvantages  of  an  individual 
proprietorship. 


Topic  2.  The  Partnership 

What  a  Partnership  Is.  If  two  or  more  persons  combine  their 
capital  and  services  as  owners  in  the  operation  of  a  business 
enterprise  such  an  organization  is  called  a  partnership. 

Forming  a  Partnership.  Although  a  partnership  may  be 
formed  by  oral  agreement,  misunderstanding  will  be  avoided  if 
the  agreement  is  in  writing.  A  written  agreement  of  this  kind 
is  called  articles  of  copartnership.  Some  of  the  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  forming  a  partnership  agreement  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  time  during  which  the  agreement  is  to  continue. 

2.  The  name  of  each  partner  and  the  name  of  the  firm. 

3.  The  kind  of  business  to  be  operated  and  the  place  where  it  is 
to  be  conducted. 

4.  The  amount  of  money  or  other  property  invested  by  each 
partner. 

5.  The  personal  services  or  time  that  each  partner  is  expected  to 
devote  to  the  enterprise. 

6.  The  amount  of  salary  or  other  compensation  each  partner  is  to 
receive  for  his  services. 

7.  The  ratios  in  which  the  profits  and  losses  are  to  be  shared  by 
the  partners. 

8.  The  times  at  which  the  profits  or  losses  of  the  enterprise  and 
its  financial  condition  are  to  be  determined. 

9.  The  provisions  for  discontinuing  or  disposing  of  the  business 
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and  for  distributing  the  property  of  the  partnership  among  the 
several  partners  at  the  termination  of  the  agreement. 

10.  All  the  other  considerations  that  may  affect  the  relations  of  the 
partners  with  one  another  as  owners  of  the  enterprise. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  good  copartnership  agree¬ 
ment: 


Articles  of  Copartnership 

This  agreement  made  this  first  day  of  August,  nineteen  hundred 

and  .  by  and  between  M.  C.  Brown  and  A.  C. 

Whelan,  both  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  State  of  Ohio. 

Whereas,  the  said  M.  C.  Brown  and  A.  C.  Whelan  have  agreed 
to  become  partners  in  the  general  hardware  business  in  the  said 
city  for  the  term  and  under  the  stipulations  hereinafter  set  forth: 

1.  That  they,  the  said  M.  C.  Brown  and  A.  C.  Whelan,  shall  be 
partners  in  the  general  hardware  business. 

2.  That  the  said  partnership  shall  begin  on  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and  forty,  and  shall  continue 
for  the  term  of  six  years,  thence  next  ensuing;  provided,  that  if 
either  one  of  said  partners  shall  be  desirous  of  terminating  or 
dissolving  said  partnership  before  the  expiration  of  said  term  of  six 
years,  and  shall  give  notice  in  writing  of  such  desire  to  the 
other  at  least  six  months  prior  to  the  following  first  day  of  January 
or  July  of  either  of  the  six  years  of  said  partnership,  then  and  in 
that  case  the  said  partnership  shall  cease  and  terminate  on  said 
first  day  of  January  or  July  next  after  the  expiration  of  said  notice, 
or  at  such  future  day  or  time  as  shall  be  named  therein. 

3.  That  the  firm  name  and  style  of  said  partnership  shall  be 
Brown  and  Whelan,  and  that  said  trade  or  business  shall  be  carried 
on  under  said  firm  name  in  such  place  of  business  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  or  elsewhere  as  the  said  partners  shall  from  time  to  time 
mutually  agree  upon. 

4.  That  the  capital  of  said  partnership  shall  consist  of  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  ($10,000),  which  shall  be  brought  in  by 
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the  said  partners  in  the  following  proportion;  namely:  the  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  by  the  said  M.  C.  Brown,  and  the 
sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  by  the  said  A.  C.  Whelan. 

5.  That  the  said  partners  shall  be  entitled  to  share  equally  in  the 
profits  of  said  business,  that  is  to  say:  each,  the  said  M.  C.  Brown 
and  A.  C.  Whelan,  shall  be  entitled  to  one-half  part  thereof,  and 
all  losses  happening  in  the  course  of  the  said  business  shall  be 
borne  by  them  in  the  same  proportion. 

6.  That  said  M.  C.  Brown  and  said  A.  C.  Whelan  may  draw 

from  the  business,  for  their  own  use,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
fifty  dollars  ($150)  in  any  one  month.  A  full  inventory  and  balance 
sheet  shall  be  made  upon  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hun¬ 
dred  and  . ,  and  on  the  same  day  of  each  year  there¬ 

after,  and  a  record  thereof  kept.  The  said  M.  C.  Brown  shall  have 
charge  of  the  buying  and  selling. 

7.  That  proper  boo\s  of  account  shall  be  kept,  and  that  true, 
plain,  and  correct  entries  shall  be  made  by  each  of  them  therein 
of  all  things  relating  to  the  business  of  said  partnership  as  are  usu¬ 
ally  entered  in  such  books  of  account,  and  that  such  books  of  ac¬ 
count,  together  with  all  bonds,  bills,  specialties,  insurance  policies, 
notes,  letters,  and  other  writing,  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
belong  to  or  concern  the  said  partnership,  shall  be  kept  in  deposi¬ 
tory  where  each  of  said  partners  shall  and  may  have  free  and  equal 
access  to  the  same,  without  the  interruption  of  the  other. 

8.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  from  any  cause  ex¬ 
cept  death,  each  partner  shall  have  the  privilege  of  submitting  a  bid 
for  the  entire  business  and  good  will,  and  the  one  making  the 
higher  offer  shall  succeed  to  the  said  business,  and  after  the  debts 
are  paid,  the  partner  retiring  shall  receive  such  part  of  the  balance 
of  the  amount  bid  by  the  partner  succeeding  to  the  business  as  his 
interest  in  the  business  bears  to  the  entire  business. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  hereunto  subscribe  our  names  and  affix 
our  seals  this  first  day  of  August,  19 ...  . 

Witness:  M.  C.  Brown  (Seal) 

William  C.  Markley  A.  C.  Whelan  (Seal) 
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Advantages  in  a  Partnership.  The  advantages  in  a  partner¬ 
ship  include: 

1.  The  combination  of  ability,  knowledge,  and  skill  to  be  applied 
to  business,  and  free  discussion  of  business  affairs. 

2.  Pooling  the  money  or  property  of  two  or  more  partners  pro¬ 
vides  more  capital  for  financing. 

3.  The  increased  financial  standing  of  two  or  more  partners,  as 
compared  to  that  of  an  individual,  makes  it  possible  for  a  partner¬ 
ship  to  obtain  more  credit. 


A  SMALL  FACTORY 
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Disadvantages  in  a  Partnership.  A  great  number  of  serious 
disadvantages,  however,  arise  in  a  partnership.  They  include : 

1.  Each  partner  is  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  partnership,  even 
to  the  extent  of  his  personal  fortune  not  invested  in  the  partnership 
business. 

2.  Each  partner,  without  consulting  the  others,  may  act  for  the 
firm  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  business. 

3.  Each  partner  may  mortgage  or  sell  property  belonging  to  the 
firm. 

4.  Each  partner  may  make  and  sign  promissory  notes  and  other 
contracts  that  bind  all  the  members  of  the  partnership. 

5.  Each  partner  may  hire  and  discharge  all  or  any  one  of  the 
employees. 

6.  Each  partner  is  personally  responsible  for  the  business  acts  of 
any  of  the  partners. 

7.  In  a  partnership,  the  profits  must  be  divided  between  the 
partners  and  losses  must  be  borne  by  each  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  articles  of  copartnership.  Unless  the  agreement  states 
otherwise,  the  law  provides  that  profits  are  to  be  divided  and  losses 
shared  equally  among  the  partners,  regardless  of  the  amount  each 
invested. 

8.  The  death  or  insanity  of  any  one  of  the  partners  causes  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  partnership. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  partnership. 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  form  a  partnership  by  verbal  agreement  only? 

3.  Why  should  a  partnership  agreement  be  in  writing? 

4.  What  are  articles  of  copartnership  ? 

5.  If  nothing  is  said  about  the  division  of  the  profits  and  losses 
in  the  articles  of  copartnership,  how  are  they  then  divided  among 
the  partners? 

6.  Why  is  it  wise  to  include  in  the  articles  of  copartnership  pro¬ 
visions  for  discontinuing  or  disposing  of  the  business? 
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7.  Does  the  adage,  “Two  heads  are  better  than  one,”  hold  true  in 
a  business  partnership? 

8.  What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  pooling  money  and  capital 
in  a  partnership  ? 

9.  If  a  partnership  fails,  must  a  partner  sacrifice  his  other  property 
to  meet  the  debts  of  the  partnership  ? 

10.  Why  does  the  death  or  insanity  of  a  partner  result  in  dissolution 
of  the  partnership? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  State  the  most  important  five  things  to  be  considered  in  writing 
the  articles  of  copartnership. 

2.  List  three  ways  in  which  the  profits  of  a  partnership  may  be 
divided. 

3.  Many  of  the  ten  things  taken  into  consideration  in  forming  a 
partnership  (see  “Forming  a  Partnership,”  page  567)  are  to  be  found 
in  the  articles  of  copartnership  on  pages  568  and  569.  List  them 
briefly. 

4.  Name  three  advantages  of  a  partnership. 

5.  In  your  own  words,  describe  five  disadvantages  of  a  partner¬ 
ship. 


Topic  3.  The  Corporation 

What  a  Corporation  Is.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  defined  a  corporation  as  “an  association  of  individuals 
united  for  some  common  purpose  and  permitted  by  law  to  use 
a  common  name,  and  to  change  its  members  without  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  association.”  This  means  that  a  corporation  is  an 
association  of  individuals  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  a  single 
person  in  order  that  it  may  function  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
natural  person  in  the  transaction  of  business.  The  corporation 
is  of  such  importance  today  that  we  need  to  understand  it 
better. 
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How  a  Corporation  Is  Formed.  The  laws  of  each  state  pre¬ 
scribe  exactly  how  an  application,  or  articles  of  incorporation, 
or  certificate  of  incorporation,  must  be  made  and  filed  with  the 
proper  state  officials.  If  the  application  is  approved,  the  state 
issues  a  charter.  Although  state  laws  differ  in  some  ways,  the 
general  characteristics  of  incorporation  are  much  the  same  in 
all  states  and  usually  include  the  following: 

1.  The  name  of  the  corporation. 

2.  Its  purpose. 


Stockholders 

~1 


Board  of  Directors 
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Organization  Chart  of  a  Corporation 
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3.  The  location  of  its  principal  business  office. 

4.  The  length  of  time  for  which  the  corporation  is  to  continue. 

5.  The  number  of  directors  or  trustees,  not  fewer  than  three,  and 
the  names  and  residences  of  those  appointed  for  the  first  year. 

6.  The  amount  of  par  value  of  its  capital  stock  and  the  number 
of  shares  into  which  that  stock  is  divided. 

7.  The  amount  of  capital  actually  invested,  and  by  whom. 

A  typical  certificate  of  incorporation  is  given  here: 

Certificate  of  Incorporation 
EMPIRE  GARAGE,  INC. 

We,  the  undersigned,  desiring  to  form  a  stock  corporation  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  Article  Two  of  the  Stock  Corporation 
Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  do. hereby  certify  as  follows: 

First.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is  Empire  Garage,  Inc. 

Second.  The  purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  formed  are  to  do  any 
and  all  of  the  things  hereinafter  set  forth  to  the  same  extent  as 
natural  persons  might  or  could  do : 

a.  To  conduct  a  general  garage  and  automobile  station;  and 

b.  To  trade  in  automobiles,  and  in  automobile  equipment,  acces¬ 
sories,  and  supplies. 

Third.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  shall  be  Twenty-Five 
Thousand  Dollars  ($25,000),  consisting  of  Two  Hundred  and  Fifty 
(250)  shares  of  the  par  value  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100)  each. 

Fourth.  The  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  located  at  412 
Seneca  Street  in  the  City  of  Syracuse,  County  of  Onondaga  and 
State  of  New  York. 

Fifth.  The  duration  of  the  corporation  shall  be  perpetual. 

Sixth.  The  number  of  directors  of  the  corporation  shall  be  three. 

Seventh.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  until 
the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  are  as  follows: 

Names  Post-Office  Addresses 

Joseph  A.  Dixon  134  South  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Alfred  R.  Hudson  317  Park  Avenue,  Syracuse,  New  York 
EdwardS.  Mann  42  Greenbush  Street,  Cortland,  New  York 
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'Eighth.  The  name  and  the  post-office  address  of  each  subscriber 
of  this  certificate  of  incorporation  and  the  number  of  shares  of 


stock  that  he  agrees  to  take  are  as  follows: 

Names  Post-Office  Addresses  Shares 

Joseph  A.  Dixon  134  So.  Warren  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  50 

Alfred  R.  Hudson  317  Park  Avenue,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  50 

Finley  A.  Hudson  120  James  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  20 


Ninth.  All  the  subscribers  of  this  certificate  are  of  full  age, 
at  least  two-thirds  of  them  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  a  resident  of  the  state  of 
New  York;  and  at  least  one  of  the  persons  named  as  directors  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  we  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged 
this  certificate  of  incorporation  this  ninth  day  of  March,  19 — . 

}  Joseph  A.  Dixon 

ss.  Alfred  R.  Hudson 

Finley  A.  Hudson 

of  March,  19 — ,  before  me  personally  ap¬ 
peared  Joseph  A.  Dixon,  Alfred  R.  Hudson,  and  Finley  A.  Hudson, 
to  me  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  persons  described  in  and 
who  executed  the  foregoing  certificate,  and  they  and  each  of  them 
acknowledge  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

Onondaga  County  John  M.  Pratt 

New  Yor\  Notary  Public 


State  of  New  York 
County  of  Onondaga 

On  this  ninth  day 


Owners  of  Stock  in  a  Corporation.  The  stock  of  a  corpora¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  equal  parts  called  shares,  the  combined 
shares  being  called  the  capital  stocffi  Those  who  own  shares  of 
stock,  called  stockholders,  control  the  corporation.  In  many 
instances,  anyone  can  obtain  an  interest  in  a  corporation  and 
share  in  its  profits  by  buying  shares  of  its  capital  stock.  (See 
Chapter  XI.) 

Management  of  a  Corporation.  The  stockholders  own  the 
corporation;  they  usually  meet  once  a  year  to  elect  a  board  of 
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directors,  adopt  by-laws,  and  pass  on  matters  of  general  policy. 
Each  stockholder  is  allowed  as  many  votes  as  he  has  shares  of 
stock.  He  can  vote  by  proxy  by  signing  a  form  authorizing 
another  stockholder  to  vote  for  him. 

The  directors  meet  regularly  and  are  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  corporation’s  business  affairs.  They  have 
the  power  to  appoint  a  president,  vice  president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  general  manager,  and  any  employee.  They  also  have 
the  right  to  declare  dividends  out  of  earned  profits. 

Advantages  in  a  Corporation.  The  corporation  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  both  the  individual  proprietorship  and  the  part¬ 
nership  types  of  business  organization ;  such  advantages  are : 

1.  Larger  organizations  are  possible  because  large  amounts  of 
money  may  be  secured  by  selling  capital  stock.  Some  of  the  large 
corporations  of  today  have  as  many  as  several  hundred  thousand 
stockholders. 

2.  Buying  the  capital  stock  of  a  prosperous  corporation  is  a  good 
investment,  and  shares  may  be  easily  bought  and  sold.  (See  Chapter 
VIII.) 

3.  If  a  corporation  fails,  the  owners  of  the  capital  stock  are  not 
liable  for  the  unpaid  debts  of  the  corporation.  They  may  lose  their 
stocks,  but  no  other  property. 

4.  The  life  of  the  corporation  is  continuous  and  is  limited  only 
by  the  terms  of  its  certificate  of  incorporation.  The  death  of  a  stock¬ 
holder,  director,  or  officer  does  not  affect  the  continuation  of  the 
organization. 

5.  The  burden  of  management  of  a  corporation,  instead  of  being 
assumed  by  the  owners  (stockholders),  rests  with  the  directors 
elected  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  stockholders.  The  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  works  through  a  group  of  officers  selected  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  directors. 

6.  For  all  ordinary  business  purposes,  a  corporation  has  a  separate, 
individual,  legal  existence  of  its  own.  In  its  own  name,  it  can  own 
property  and  transact  all  business  authorized  by  its  charter. 
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Comparison  of  Individual  Proprietorship,  Partnership, 
and  Corporation 


Point  Compared 

Individual 

Proprietorship 

Partnership 

Corporation 

Duration 

At  pleasure  of 
owner 

At  pleasure  of 
partners. 

According  to  statute, 
law  or  charter;  other¬ 
wise  continued  exist¬ 
ence. 

Control  of  the 
business 

By  owner 

By  members  of 
firm. 

Stockholders,  through 
board  ofdirectors ,  which 
elects  officers. 

Changing  the  pur- 

Any  time  owner 

Any  time  members 

Only  by  permission  of 

pose  of  the  busi- 

sees  fit. 

see  fit. 

the  state. 

ness. 

Name 

Any  name  at  any 
time,  but  not  a 
company  name  or 
another  firm’s 

name. 

Any  name.  May  be 
changed  whenever 
desired.  Must  not 
take  another  firm’s 

name. 

As  selected  and  named 
in  charter. 

Effect  of  death  of, 

Ends  the  individ¬ 

Works  a  dissolu¬ 

No  effect  upon  life  of 

insanity  of,  or  sale 

ual  proprietorship. 

tion  of  partnership. 

corporation. 

by  member. 

Voting 

Owner  makes  all 
decisions. 

Each  member  has 
one  vote  on  every 
question. 

Each  stockholder  has  as 
many  votes  in  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  as  he 
owns  shares.  Each  di¬ 
rector,  as  such,  has  but 
one  vote. 

Liability 

Responsible  to 
limit  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  fortune. 

Each  member  indi¬ 
vidually  liable  for 
all  the  debts  of  the 
firm. 

No  liability  beyond  pay¬ 
ing  for  stock  except  that 
the  owner  of  bank  stock 
is  liable  for  an  assess¬ 
ment  of  100%  of  the  par 
value  of  his  stock. 

Disadvantages  in  a  Corporation.  Although  the  corporation 
has  the  above-named  advantages,  it  has  also  these  decided 
disadvantages : 

1.  Because  a  corporation  is  formed  under  the  authority  of  the 
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state  in  which  it  is  organized,  it  is,  of  course,  subject  to  a  certain 
amount  of  supervision  by  government  authorities.  Such  supervi¬ 
sion  sometimes  proves  to  be  a  burden,  although  in  many  ways  state 
supervision  is  desirable. 

2.  In  most  states,  a  corporation  can  engage  only  in  those  activities 
specifically  enumerated  in  its  charter. 

3.  A  corporation  is  subject  to  certain  state  and  Federal  taxes  not 
levied  on  other  business  concerns. 

4.  A  large  and  powerful  corporation,  which  controls  and  needs 
for  its  operations  huge  sums  of  money,  is  often  looked  upon  as 
resisting  governmental  supervision  and  as  being  anti-social. 


Old  and  New  Factories 

A  small  business  that  has  grown  to  be  a  gigantic  enterprise. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  corporation. 

2.  Is  it  possible  to  form  a  corporation  by  verbal,  or  oral,  agree¬ 
ment?  Why? 

3.  Name  the  steps  to  take  in  forming  a  corporation. 

4.  Name  the  document  that  the  state  issues  to  a  corporation  after 
its  application  is  approved. 

5.  Who  owns  a  corporation  ? 

6.  What  are  shares  and  capital  stock? 

7.  How  do  the  stockholders  exercise  their  right  of  ownership? 
How  often? 

8.  What  is  a  board  of  directors  and  how  is  it  created? 

9.  What  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  a  corporation? 

10.  Write  a  comparison  of  individual  proprietorship,  partnership, 
and  corporation. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  general  characteristics  of  a  corporation. 

2.  Distinguish  between  common  stock  and  preferred  stock. 

3.  Name  the  various  officers  of  a  corporation. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  corporation? 

5.  In  your  own  words,  state  the  five  disadvantages  of  corporations. 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text ,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

131.  Listing  Kinds  and  Types  of  Business 

Many  kinds  of  business  activities  are  listed  below  and  classified 
according  to  the  major  industries  and  types  of  business.  Write  a 
list  of  these  business  activities  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  exact 
name  of  one  firm  or  individual  engaged  in  each  type  of  business, 
the  type  of  business  organization  under  which  it  operates  (indi- 
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vidual  proprietorship,  partnership,  or  corporation),  and  indicate  its 
approximate  size  by  writing  “huge,”  “large,”  “medium,”  or  “small.” 
A  good  plan  is  to  divide  your  paper  into  four  columns:  (1)  Kinds 
of  Business  Activity,  (2)  Name  of  Firm  or  Individual,  (3)  Type 
of  Organization,  and  (4)  Approximate  Size. 

Production:  T  reimportation: 

Agriculture  Railroad 

Fishing  Steamship 

Lumbering  Street  car,  elevated,  subway, 

Mining  or  bus 

Manufacturing:  Ah  transport 

Canning  and  preserving  Communication: 

Meat  products  Telegraph 

Flour  and  other  grain  products  Telephone 
Textiles  and  clothing 
Leather  goods 
Iron  and  steel 
Printing  and  publishing 
Paper  and  paper  products 
Chemical  products 
Coal  or  oil  products 
Distribution: 

Retail: 

1.  Food 

2.  Clothing 

3.  Department  store 
Wholesale: 

1.  Dry  goods 

2.  Hardware  or  furniture 

3.  Grocery 
Storage: 

1.  Warehouse 

2.  Cold  storage 

132.  Issuing  Stock  Certificates 

Suppose  that  you  have  been  elected  president  of  the  Radio  and 
Supply  Company,  and  that  one  of  your  classmates  has  been  elected 


Post  office 
Finance: 

Commercial  bank 
Savings  bank 

Savings  and  loan  company 
Trust  company 
Insurance: 

Life 

Fire 

Miscellaneous  services: 

Gas 

Electricity 

Amusement 

Lawyer 

Doctor 

Dentist 

Public  accountant 
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treasurer.  Mr.  Melvin  Brown  has  subscribed  for  sixty  shares  of 
stock,  and  Mr.  Chester  Fisher  has  subscribed  for  twenty-five  shares 
of  stock.  Make  out  four  stock  certificates  and  their  stubs,  like  the 
one  in  the  illustration  on  page  180.  Use  two  of  them  for  this  problem 
and  two  for  Problem  133.  Fill  in  the  stock  certificates  and  their 
stubs,  using  the  date  of  March  4  and  begin  with  certificate  No.  1. 

133.  Transferring  Stock  and  Issuing  New  Certificates 
On  March  31,  Mr.  Melvin  Brown,  the  holder  of  stock  certificate 
No.  1,  sold  twenty  shares  of  his  stock  to  Mr.  Clifford  Andrews. 
Make  the  proper  entry  on  the  stub  of  certificate  No.  1  and  also  on 
the  assignment  form  on  the  back  of  the  same  certificate.  Issue  a  new 
certificate,  No.  3,  to  Mr.  Melvin  Brown  for  forty  shares  of  stock  and 
issue  stock  certificate  No.  4  to  Mr.  Clifford  Andrews  for  twenty 
shares  of  stock.  Write  the  word  “Canceled”  across  the  face  of  stock 
certificate  No.  1.  You  have  been  authorized  to  act  as  the  “true  and 
lawful  attorney”  in  filling  out  the  assignment  form  on  the  back  of 
the  stock  certificates  Nos.  1  and  2. 


134.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


135.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 
a.  Assume  that  you  began  business  as  an  individual  proprietor  of 
a  hardware  store,  and  bought  the  original  stock  of  merchandise  for 
$2,850.  During  the  first  month,  you  bought  more  merchandise  that 
cost  $1,025,  and  you  sold  merchandise  for  $3,925.  Your  inventory 
at  the  end  of  the  month  was  $1,200.  (1)  What  was  the  cost  of  the 
total  amount  purchased?  (2)  What  was  the  cost  of  the  total  amount 
sold?  (3)  What  was  the  difference  between  cost  of  goods  sold  and 
the  selling  price? 
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b.  A  and  B  entered  into  a  partnership.  A  put  in  $2,500  cash  and 
a  store  building  worth  $9,500.  B  put  in  furniture  and  fixtures 
amounting  to  $18,000.  The  profits  were  $1,512  for  the  first  six 
months. 

(1)  If  the  profits  are  divided  equally,  how  much  do  A  and  B 
each  receive? 

(2)  If  A  and  B  each  receive  a  share  in  the  profits  in  proportion 
to  his  investment,  what  is  the  amount  of  A’s  profit?  How  much 
does  B  receive  ? 

c.  The  State  Radio  Corporation  is  incorporated  for  $100,000,  di¬ 
vided  into  shares  of  $100  par  value  each.  During  the  year,  the  net 
profits  were  $12,000. 

(1)  If  all  the  profits  were  distributed  in  cash,  how  much  was 
paid  on  each  share? 

(2)  If  only  $8,000  of  the  profits  were  distributed  in  cash,  how 
much  was  paid  on  each  share? 

(3)  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  (1)  above,  if  the  shares 
remained  at  par  value? 

(4)  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  on  (2)  above,  if  the  shares 
remained  at  par  value? 

(5)  If  the  stock  was  sold  for  $75  a  share  on  the  open  market,  what 
was  the  rate  of  interest  on  (1)  above?  On  (2)  above? 

(6)  If  the  stock  was  sold  at  $125  a  share  on  the  open  market,  what 
was  the  rate  of  interest  on  (1)  above?  On  (2)  above? 

d.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  inventory  of  goods  on  hand 
was  $3,560.  During  the  year  the  purchases  were  $5,985;  and  the  sales 
were  $12,360;  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  $1,115;  the  ex¬ 
penses,  $1,287.50.  (1)  What  is  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  alone?  (2)  What  is  the  net  margin?  (3)  What  is  the  percentage 
of  net  margin  on  the  sales? 


Chapter  XXVI 

BUSINESS  ORGANIZATION 


Topic  i.  Organization  Means  Cooperation 


What  Organization  Is.  A  family  went  on  a  vacation  motor 
trip  and  attached  to  their  automobile  a  large  trailer  loaded  with 
camping  equipment  and  supplies.  The  father  and  mother  took 
turns  at  driving  the  car  and  changed  places  at  the  wheel  ac¬ 
cording  to  schedule. 

When  the  time  came 
to  pitch  camp  for  the 
night,  the  father  and 
his  oldest  boy  staked 
out  and  put  up  the 
tent;  the  second  son 
got  drinking  water 
and  firewood ;  the 
mother  and  daughter 
prepared  the  evening 
meal.  In  this  way,  it 
took  only  a  short 
time  to  arrange  a 
comfortable  and  con- 
venient  place  to 
spend  the  night. 

After  breakfast  in 
the  morning,  break¬ 
ing  camp  was  just  as 

.  t*i  fiy  Ewing  Galloway 

systematic,  and  with-  A  Family  Camping 

in  a  few  minutes  Unless  a  camping  trip  is  organized  and  a  share  o£ 
pvpn,nne  woe  r^orlw  the  resPonsibilities  delegated  to  every  member,  much 

everyone  was  ready  of  the  enjoyment  will  be  lost. 
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to  continue  the  journey.  In  this  happy  camping  party  there  was 
no  wasted  time,  no  uncertainty,  no  arguing,  and  no  overlapping 
of  work,  because  the  members  had  decided  upon  a  definite 
plan,  by  which  each  had  certain  duties  and  was  responsible  for 
doing  specific  things  promptly  and  well.  This  is  an  example 
of  efficient  organization. 

All  Activities  Need  Organization  and  Management.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  football  team  that  moved  like  a  perfect 
machine  ?  Then  the  team  was  well  organized.  This  means  not 
only  that  the  manager  and  captain  did  their  parts  well,  but  that 
each  player  was  given  responsibility,  knew  what  was  expected 
of  him,  and  when  and  how  to  do  it. 

Have  you  ever  been  with  a  group  of  students  and  heard 
someone  say,  “What  shall  we  do  about  organizing?”  It  means 
that  the  group  knows  that  it  cannot  accomplish  much  if  every¬ 
one  goes  his  own  way.  Somebody  must  preside  at  the  meetings ; 
someone  must  lead;  someone  must  place  definite  responsibility 
upon  others;  and  someone  must  speak  and  act  for  the  group. 
Our  Government  is  an  example  of  a  business  organization.  The 
President  is  the  head  of  the  executive  department.  Advising 
him  is  the  Cabinet,  each  member  of  which  heads  a  department 
of  the  Government. 

Every  home  is  a  business  and  every  family  a  partnership. 
The  family  needs  to  be  so  organized  that  no  member  will  in¬ 
terfere  with  another.  The  father  is  usually  the  head  of  the 
house;  he  earns  the  money,  pays  the  bills,  and  files  the  business 
papers  belonging  to  the  family.  The  mother  manages  the  home 
and  is  the  buyer  of  supplies.  Food  must  be  stored  and  preserved; 
the  laundering  and  cleaning  must  be  planned;  the  schedule  for 
rising  and  for  going  to  school  must  be  maintained;  and  the 
clothing  must  be  mended  and  arranged  in  closet  or  drawer.  To 
the  children  falls  the  responsibility  for  keeping  their  own  rooms 
neat  and  orderly,  and  keeping  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
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free  from  their  toys  and  books.  Household  duties,  just  as  office 
affairs,  require  organization  for  smooth  running;  each  member 
should  be  assigned  to  his  or  her  duties. 

Organization  Is  the  Life  of  Business.  School  also  is  a  business 
organization  and  is  managed  as  such.  The  property  is  kept 
clean,  heated,  repaired,  and  open  to  the  public.  The  classes  are 
arranged  for,  and  teachers  assigned  to  the  various  rooms.  The 
librarian,  the  office  clerk,  the  custodian,  and  the  lunch-room 
employees  must  carry  the  responsibilities  assigned  to  them  by 
the  principal. 

Every  business — the  small  individual  proprietorship,  the 
large  partnership,  and  the  giant  corporation — must  be  organ¬ 
ized,  with  different  people  in  charge  of  definite  kinds  of  work. 

Business  Cooperation.  Modern  business  concerns  must  co¬ 
operate  with  one  another.  The  various  organizations  use  the 
resources  of  the  world  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people. 


Chart  Showing  How  Business  Concerns  Depend  upon  Each  Other 


Basic 

Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising 

Production 

Extractive 

Fishing 

Lumbering 

Mining 

Drilling 

Quarrying 

Manufacturing 

Flour  and  Cereals 

Canned  and  preserved  foods 

Wood,  meat 

Leather,  textiles 

Iron  and  steel 

Chemicals 

Metals 

Printed  matter 

Paper 
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Chart  Showing  How  Business  Concerns  Depend  upon  Each  Other 


(' Continued ) 


Marketing 

Retail 

Wholesale 

Commission 

Storage 

Warehouses 

Cold  Storage 

Refrigerator  cars 

Grain  elevators 

Distribution 

Transportation 

Steamships 

Railroads 

Electric  lines 

Airplanes 

Automobiles 

Busses 

Trucks 

Communication 

Mail 

Telephone 

Telegraph 

Radio 

Banking 

Commercial 

Savings 

Trust 

Federal  Reserve 

Private 

Governmental 

Finance 

Risk  bearing 

Insurance 

Transfer  of 
securities 

Brokers 

Stock  exchanges 

Cotton,  grain,  and  produce 
exchanges 

Boards  of  trade 

They  give  employment  to  millions  who  become  parts  of  their 
organizations  and  upon  whom  the  success  of  business  depends. 
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Not  only  is  cooperation  important  among  the  members  within 
an  organization,  but  cooperation  among  the  various  kinds  of 
business  concerns  in  a  community  or  within  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  improves  the  efficiency  of  such  activities  as  production,  dis¬ 
tribution,  finance,  consumption,  business  methods,  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Financing  supplies  and  safeguards  the  funds  needed  to  carry 
on  business  and  (through  banks,  insurance  companies  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  enterprises)  makes  the  money  available  for  use  to  the 
producer,  distributor,  or  merchant. 

Production  comes  about  through  agriculture,  fishing,  lumber¬ 
ing,  mining  and  manufacturing.  Its  purposes  are  to  provide  a 
continuous  and  abundant  supply  of  food  for  the  people  and 
of  raw  materials  for  manufacturing. 

Distribution  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  today,  because 
food  and  goods  must  be  made  available  to  all.  It  is  dependent 
upon  transportation ,  which  carries  the  products  from  one  place 
to  another,  while  storage  takes  care  of  the  surplus  until  it  can 
be  sold  and  merchandising  places  the  product  in  the  hands  of 
the  retailer  and  finally  in  those  of  the  consumer. 

Consumption  is  the  final  use  of  goods,  products,  and  services 
by  consumers.  Efficient  consumption  is  the  thrifty  use  of  food, 
materials,  money,  time,  and  other  things. 

Business  methods  coordinate  financing,  production,  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  in  order  to  supply  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

The  Government  protects  property  and  life,  directs  affairs  of 
state,  and  advances  civilization  by  organizing  the  nation  into 
one  great  cooperating  community. 

The  Interdependence  of  Business  Enterprises.  The  three  basic 
divisions  of  business — finance,  production,  and  distribution — 
are  interdependent.  Every  one  of  the  agencies  of  production 
and  distribution  must  have  money,  and  financial  institutions 
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are  necessary  to  facilitate  its  use. 
Raw  materials  usually  are  val¬ 
ueless  to  the  consumer;  they 
require  manufacturing,  boxing, 
and  wrapping  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  use.  Then,  through  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies,  they  reach 
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Large-Scale  Production 
Upper:  Large  enterprises  are  usually  incorporated. 

Lower:  Large-scale  industry  offers  many  opportunities  for  skilled  workers. 


the  wholesale  and  retail  merchants  and,  finally,  the  consumers. 

On  the  facing  page  is  a  chart  showing  the  organization  of 
the  personnel  of  a  modern  school  system.  This  type  of  chart 
visualizes  the  relationships  of  the  administrative  officers  to 
each  other  and  to  the  teachers  and  pupils  under  their  super¬ 
vision. 
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1  Teacher  |  |  Teacher")  |  Teach eiH 


Pupils  | 


An  Example  of  Organization 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Define  organization. 

2.  Explain  division  of  labor. 

3.  Why  do  all  activities  need  organization  and  management? 

4.  Do  groups  of  people  holding  a  meeting  need  a  chairman  or 
president  and  several  officers?  Why? 

5.  If  school  is  a  business  organization,  what  are  some  of  the 
things  that  the  principal  must  do  ? 

6.  Why  do  business  concerns  have  to  cooperate? 

7.  What  are  production  and  distribution? 

8.  Define  financing;  consumption. 

9.  Why  are  efficient  business  methods  necessary? 

10.  How  are  all  business  enterprises  dependent  upon  one  another? 
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Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Outline  an  example  of  good  family  organization  that  includes 
all  the  members. 

2.  List  the  tasks  that  a  wife  and  mother  must  plan  and  accomplish 
in  managing  a  home. 

3.  Name  some  of  the  duties  that  a  farm  boy,  a  city  boy,  a  farm 
girl,  or  a  city  girl  should  perform  about  the  home. 

4.  List  the  officers  of  a  school  club  or  organization  and  state  the 
duties  of  each. 

5.  Mention  the  necessary  activities  that  are  found  in  the  business 
world  and  give  a  brief  explanation  of  each  one. 


Topic  2.  Management  and  Business  Methods 


Management  Means  Control.  The  owners  or  managers  of  a 
business  must  know  all  the  facts  concerning  it,  so  that  they  can 
control  the  business.  They  must  have  reports  from  the  various 
departments  in  order  to  determine  in  which  ones  profits  or 
losses  occur  and  which  to  enlarge  or  decrease.  The  departments 
found  in  a  fairly  large  business  concern  are  about  as  follows : 
Administrative  Department  Service,  Personnel,  or  Employ- 
Purchasing,  or  Merchandising,  ment  Department 


Department 
Selling  Department 
Advertising  Department 
Accounting,  Finance,  and 
Collection  Department 


Transportation,  or  Traffic, 
Department 
Production  Department 
Communication,  or  Office, 
Department 


Administrative  Department.  The  administrative  department 
comprises  the  administrators,  or  officers — those  who  direct  the 
business,  make  decisions  and  take  responsibility.  The  president 
of  a  corporation  is  appointed  by  the  board  of  directors  and  is 
responsible  to  them.  He  must  have  helpers,  and  they  usually 
are :  the  vice  president  and  other  officers  in  charge  of  merchan¬ 
dising  accounting,  service  or  transportation;  the  secretary,  in 
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charge  of  the  office 
and  communication 
department;  and  the 
treasurer,  who  may 
be  in  control  of  the 
financial  or  account¬ 
ing  department. 

Under  these  are  de¬ 
partment  heads,  or 
managers,  directly  in 
charge  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  and  under 
them  are  assistant 
managers,  the  chief 
clerks,  and  finally 
the  remaining  employees  of  the  business.  Each  worker  has 
definite  duties  for  which  he  is  responsible. 

Purchasing,  or  Merchandising,  Department.  In  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant,  railroad,  or  other  business,  the  purchasing  depart¬ 
ment  is  responsible  for  buying  and  storing.  The  purchasing 
agent  must  know  when  and  how  to  buy.  In  a  department 
store,  the  merchandising  department  is  under  a  merchandising 
manager,  assisted  by  buyers  who  must  know  merchandise, 
styles,  seasons,  quality,  values,  as  well  as  what  competitors  are 
offering. 

Selling  Department.  The  sales  manager  has  a  most  important 
position,  because  the  income  of  all  business  concerns  is  received 
from  the  goods  or  services  sold.  District  managers,  state  man¬ 
agers,  special  representatives,  and  salesmen  must  be  trained, 
advised,  directed,  helped,  and  supervised. 

Advertising  Department.  Most  business  concerns  let  the 
world  know  through  advertising  that  they  have  something  for 
sale.  The  advertising  department  is  organized  to  publish  or 
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Board  of  Directors  Meeting 
The  speaker  is  endeavoring  to  convince  every  one  of 
these  directors. 
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broadcast  this  message  and  must  tell  an  honest  and  convincing 
story  so  that  people  will  buy.  Window  displays  and  other  ex¬ 
hibits  of  attractively  arranged  merchandise,  newspaper  and 
magazine  advertisements,  circulars,  billboards,  posters,  booklets, 
and  catalogues  must  be  skillfully  and  scientifically  prepared  by 
writers  and  artists. 

Accounting,  Finance,  or  Collection  Department.  The  records 
of  all  bills,  invoices,  orders,  checks,  drafts,  money,  return  sales 
slips,  and  credit  slips  are  recorded  and  preserved  by  the  account¬ 
ing  department.  Books  of  accounts  carry  accurate  records  of  all 
the  business  transactions  of  the  firm.  The  treasurer  or  man¬ 
ager  of  this  department  is  responsible  for  arranging  loans  at 
the  bank,  investing  the  company’s  funds,  and  carrying  the 
proper  kinds  of  insurance  policies.  This  department  attends  to 
collecting  bills  from  customers  and  paying  promptly  the  debts 
of  the  organization. 

Service  Personnel,  or  Employment  Department.  The  em¬ 
ployees  of  a  business  must  be  supervised,  given  health  examina¬ 
tions,  and  cared  for  when  sickness  or  accidents  occur.  The  serv¬ 
ice,  personnel,  or  employment  department  is  responsible  for 
hiring,  transferring,  promoting,  demoting  and  discharging 

employees.  In 
many  business 
houses,  espe¬ 
cially  in  de- 
partment 
stores,  the 
service  depart¬ 
ment  super¬ 
vises  the  com¬ 
pany  restau¬ 
rant,  recrea¬ 
tion  and  rest 


An  Employees  Advisory  Committee 
Many  business  concerns  encourage  the  cooperation  of  the 
thoughtful  and  sincere  employees. 
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rooms,  the  hospital,  the  lost-and-found  department,  and  any 
activity  that  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  employees  and  the  public. 
Sometimes  an  employees’  advisory  committee  works  with  the 
personnel  department. 

Transportation,  or  Traffic,  Department.  Receiving  and 
shipping  goods  are  the  duties  of  the  transportation  or  traffic 
department.  In  addition,  it  must  see  that  goods  and  materials 
are  transferred,  as  they  are  needed,  from  one  department  to 
another  within  the  organization  itself. 

Production  Department.  Factories  or  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  have  a  production  department  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  carry  on  the  manufacturing  activities  of  the  concern.  The 
factory  or  production  manager  is  in  charge  and  must  see  to  it 
that  the  men  and  machinery  are  turning  out  the  orders  accord¬ 
ing  to  plans  and  .specifications. 

Communication,  or  Office,  Department.  Handling  the  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  mail,  doing  the  filing,  and  maintaining 
the  telephone  service  constitute  the  work  of  the  communica¬ 
tion,  or  office,  department.  The  mail,  office,  and  file  clerks, 
secretaries,  stenographers,  and  telephone  operators  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  head  of  this  department  or  to  the  secretary  of  the 
business.  This  department  forms  a  connecting  link  for  all  the 
various  other  departments  in  the  business. 


Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  does  management  mean  control? 

2.  Who  are  the  administrators  of  a  business? 

3.  Name  four  administrators  of  a  business. 

4.  Who  is  responsible  for  buying  and  storing  the  goods  and 
materials  in  a  manufacturing  concern  ?  In  a  department  store  ? 

5.  A  buyer  must  possess  a  knowledge  of  what  things  ? 

6.  Explain  the  duties  of  a  sales  manager. 
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7.  What  is  the  function  of  the  service,  personnel,  or  employment 
department  ? 

8.  How  does  a  service,  or  personnel,  department  render  service 
to  the  public? 

9.  What  is  the  production  department  ? 

10.  Name  some  of  the  employees  found  in  the  office  department. 
Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  departments  usually  found  in  a  large  business. 

2.  Mention  some  of  the  duties  of  the  manager  of  the  purchasing 
or  merchandising  department. 

3.  Name  six  ways  in  which  advertising  is  displayed. 

4.  List  the  various  kinds  of  business  papers  and  records  that  are 
handled  by  the  accounting,  finance,  and  collection  departments. 

5.  Construct  an  organization  chart  for  some  large  business. 

EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  W or\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems.) 

136.  Constructing  Charts 

a.  Prepare  a  chart  to  show  the  organization  of  your  school  system. 
Indicate  upon  it  some  of  the  lines  of  authority  and  responsibility  of 
the  board  of  education,  superintendent  of  schools,  principal  of  your 
own  school,  assistant  principal,  department  heads,  if  any,  teachers, 
and  other  employees.  Show  in  your  chart  the  place  that  the  students 
occupy  in  the  school  system. 

b.  Make  a  list  (near  the  left-hand  side  of  a  sheet  of  paper)  of  the 
subjects  taught  in  your  high  school  that  are  required  or  elective 
under  the  curriculum  in  which  you  are  registered.  Following  the 
list,  at  the  top  of  the  paper,  arrange  for  four  columns  with  the 
following  headings:  Now  Taking,  Have  Taken,  Would  Like  to 
Take,  and  Required  to  Take.  Then  place  a  check  mark  in  the 
first  column  for  each  subject  that  you  are  now  taking,  place  a 
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check  mark  in  the  second  column  for  each  subject  you  have  taken, 
and  in  this  manner  check  each  subject  under  each  heading. 


137.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


138.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  The  weekly  pay  roll  of  a  department  store  was  as  follows  for 
the  various  departments: 

Administrative :  president,  $500;  vice  presidents,  $1,800;  secretary, 
$350;  treasurer,  $400. 

Purchasing:  manager,  $200;  buyers,  $2,200;  clerks,  $150. 

Advertising:  manager,  $225;  artists,  $200;  card  writers,  $100;  win¬ 
dow  trimmers,  $170. 

Accounting  and  Finance:  chief  accountant,  $250;  bookkeepers, 
$1,200;  statistician,  $180;  ledger  clerks,  $110. 

Service:  personnel  director,  $150;  employment  manager,  $75; 
assistants,  $280. 

Transportation:  manager,  $200;  shipping  clerks,  $135;  receiving 
platform  clerks,  $140;  other  clerks,  $95. 

Office:  manager,  $170;  chief  stenographer,  $55;  correspondents, 
$128;  mail  clerks,  $93;  messengers,  $78;  file  clerks,  $76;  telephone 
clerks,  $110;  stenographers,  $245;  typists,  $203. 

(1)  What  was  the  amount  of  the  weekly  pay  roll? 

(2)  The  pay  roll  for  each  department  is  what  percentage  of  the 
total  ? 

b.  In  addition  to  the  pay  roll  for  the  week,  the  expenses  were 
$5,070  and  the  sales  were  $39,260;  cost  of  goods  sold  was  $20,650. 

(1)  What  was  the  margin  between  the  total  cost  (pay  roll,  ex¬ 
penses,  and  cost  of  the  goods)  and  the  selling  price? 

(2)  What  was  the  per  cent  of  margin  based  upon  the  selling  price  ? 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  PERSONNEL  AND 
CHOOSING  EMPLOYMENT 

Topic  i.  Selection  of  Employees 

The  Employer’s  Problem.  During  a  depression,  and  often  at 
other  times,  there  are  more  people  wanting  jobs  than  there  are 
jobs  to  be  had.  The  employer,  then,  must  choose  the  best  em¬ 
ployees  that  he  can  find — and  he  chooses  those  who  are  best 
educated  and  best  prepared.  He  requires  help  in  selling,  buying, 
keeping  the  records,  running  machinery,  and  cleaning  the 
establishment.  His  greatest  problem,  is  to  select  the  best-quali¬ 
fied  and  most  reliable  worker  for  each  job,  give  him  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  promote  him  as  he  proves  valuable. 

Business  people  agree  that  young  men  and  young  women 
ought  to  know  something  about  the  employer’s  personnel  prob¬ 
lems — that  is,  how  he  organizes  his  staff,  and  how  he  is  guided 
in  the  selection,  hiring,  training,  supervision,  transfer,  promo¬ 
tion,  demotion,  and  discharges  of  employees.  No  book  upon 
business  information  would  be  complete  without  presenting 
this  problem,  for  it  shows  how  important  it  is  for  you  to  re¬ 
main  in  school  as  long  as  possible. 

Personnel  Management.  The  hiring  of  employees  is  done  by 
the  owner  in  the  small  business;  but  in  the  larger  business, 
someone  probably  spends  all  his  time  in  hiring,  training,  and 
supervising  the  employees.  The  personnel  director  or  employ¬ 
ment  manager  of  a  large  business  is  concerned  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  and  welfare  of  employees — fitting  them  into  the  kind  of 
jobs  that  are  best  for  them  and  for  the  organization. 
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Job  Specifications.  In  many  offices,  stores,  and  factories,  each 
job  is  carefully  studied  by  experts,  so  that  its  duties,  or  require¬ 
ments,  may  be  determined  and  described.  If  an  applicant  does 
not  measure  up  to  the  specifications  of  a  job,  he  is  not  em¬ 
ployed;  or  if  an  employee  is  considered  for  promotion  and  he 
cannot  measure  up  to  the  demands  of  the  higher  position,  he  is 
not  promoted. 

A  job  specification  for  the  position  of  information  clerk,  as 
set  up  by  a  civil  service  commission,  for  example,  is  as  follows : 

Duties.  Under  general  supervision,  to  assist  the  public  by  giving 
out  information  of  various  kinds  at  the  information  bureau  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Public  Square;  and  to  perform  related  work  as 
required. 

Typical  Tas\s.  Informing  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  city 
about  street  locations,  street-car  lines,  points  of  public  interest, 
amusements,  etc.;  directing  strangers  to  public  buildings,  hospitals, 
and  parks;  having  charge  of  public  parcel  lockers;  answering  tele¬ 
phone  inquiries;  looking  up  information  in  guides,  telephone  books, 
or  a  city  directory;  working  with  other  information  clerks;  making 
reports. 

Minimum  Qualifications.  High  school  education;  one  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  information  clerk  for  a  transportation  company,  hotel, 
or  large  business  enterprise;  thorough  familiarity  with  the  location 
of  city  streets,  public  buildings,  parks,  amusements,  and  other  facts 
regarding  the  community  ;  patience,  tact,  and  good  address. 

If  job  specifications  are  available  for  some  position  that  you 
may  desire,  study  them  carefully  in  order  to  see  whether  or  not 
you  can  meet  the  requirements. 

Rating  Charts.  Many  government  offices  and  civil  service 
commissions,  also  an  increasing  number  of  business  concerns, 
rate  employees  on  their  traits  to  judge  fitness  and  grant 
salary  increases  intelligently.  Department  heads  are  required 
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to  fill  out  a  rating  chart  for  each  employee  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  every  few  months.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  scores 
are  averaged.  If  the  average  score,  for  instance,  is  70  per 
cent  or  more,  the  individual  is  placed  in  the  next  higher  salary 
group.  If  the  average  is  too  low,  the  personnel  director  or  em¬ 
ployment  manager  investigates,  and  often  the  employee  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  department  for  a  brief  trial.  In  this  way,  very 
few  clerks  fail  to  “make  good”  in  one  department  or  another 
of  a  large  concern. 

Occupations.  Of  course  you  realize  that  each  of  us  must  work 
at  something  throughout  our  lives.  You  will  either  engage  in 
some  business  or  profession  on  your  own  account  or  work  for 
an  employer.  Have  you  thought  of  any  way  in  which  you 
may  investigate  occupations  so  that  you  will  be  a  little  more 
capable  of  deciding  what  you  want  to  do  and  how  you  can 
prepare  for  it?  There  are  only  three  ways  to  obtain  this  in¬ 
formation  : 

1.  By  Experience.  You  can  get  first-hand  information  about  the 
duties,  requirements,  and  opportunities  of  some  occupations  by 
actually  working  at  many  jobs  and  in  many  places;  but  this  is  a 
wasteful  and  expensive  method. 

2.  By  Observation.  You  can  learn  much  about  different  kinds  of 
work  by  observation.  Benjamin  Franklin  tells  how  his  father  took 
him  to  visit  several  different  places  of  business  so  that  he  could  see 
people  at  work,  and  choose  the  kind  of  work  he  wanted  to  do. 
That  plan  was  a  good  one  200  years  ago,  but  today,  because  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  occupations,  it  would  be  too  expensive  in 
time. 

3.  By  Reading,.  Study,  and  Discussion.  A  study  of  various  occupa¬ 
tions  can  be  made  through  schools,  textbooks,  courses  of  study, 
visits  with  working  people,  discussions,  and  a  further  study  of  your¬ 
self.  This  is  the  most  practical  and  economical  method  of  gaining 
the  facts  that  will  help  you  in  making  decisions  about  your  future. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Is  it  possible  for  the  large  business  concern  to  operate  without 
employees?  Why? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  an  employer  should  be  careful  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  employees?  Give  three  reasons. 

3.  What  does  personnel  mean? 

4.  Is  working  at  various  kinds  of  jobs  a  good  way  to  learn  whether 
you  like  them  ?  Give  reasons  for  and  against. 

5.  Would  Benjamin  Franklin’s  way  of  observing  people  at  work 
be  advisable  today  ?  Why  ? 

6.  What  are  the  best  ways  to  learn  about  occupations  and  their 
requirements  ? 

7.  What  is  a  job  specification? 

8.  Of  what  use  are  job  specifications  to  the  employer?  To  the 
employee  ? 

9.  Of  what  use  are  job  specifications  to  a  high  school  student? 

10.  What  are  rating  charts  for  employees  and  how  are  they  used? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  eight  duties  of  the  personnel  department  in  a  large 
business. 

2.  Mention  various  ways  to  investigate  or  learn  something  about 
occupations.  Give  specific  instances,  if  you  can. 

3.  Name  the  duties  of  a  sales  person  in  a  department  or  retail 
store  as  learned  from  your  own  observation. 

4.  List  the  qualifications  that  you  wish  to  have  when  you  have 
completed  your  education  in  school. 

5.  Write  a  job-specification  card  for  a  lunch-room  or  cafeteria 
manager  in  your  school  or  in  your  community. 

Topic  2.  How  to  Obtain  a  Position 

Two  Sides  to  the  Problem  of  Employment.  Before  hiring  any¬ 
one,  the  employer  wishes  to  be  sure  that  the  applicant  wants 
the  job  and  is  satisfied  he  can  fill  it.  The  employer  senses  this 
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by  the  attitude  of 
the  employee.  The 
other  side  of  the 
problem  is  that  an 
employee  must  be 
just  as  scientific  in 
choosing  an  em¬ 
ployer  as  the  em¬ 
ployer  is  in  select¬ 
ing  his  employees. 

Suggestions  from  a  Personnel  Director.  The  suggestions 
given  here  are  based  upon  actual  experience  in  placing  thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  and  young  women  in  their  first  positions, 
in  helping  hundreds  of  them  to  win  promotion  and  advance¬ 
ment,  and  in  acting  as  a  director  of  personnel: 

1.  Finish  high  school  by  all  means,  because  many  employers  will 
not  consider  applications  from  those  below  high  school  graduation. 

2.  Prepare  for  college  if  you  can,  but  be  sure  to  take  those  courses 
in  high  school  that  will  enable  you  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  college  you  plan  to  attend. 

3.  If  you  must  work  your  way  through  college,  do  not  overlook 
the  chance  to  learn  shorthand,  typing,  bookkeeping,  and  clerical 
practice  in  high  school.  You  may  use  them  in  part-time  employment 
while  completing  your  education. 

4.  If  you  cannot  possibly  complete  high  school,  but  must  have  a 
job,  remember  there  are  many  opportunities  for  further  study  in 
extension  schools,  night  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  business 
colleges.  Wise  young  men  and  women  study  up  as  well  as  work  up 
in  business  today. 

5.  When  you  are  ready  for  a  job,  be  sure  that  your  health,  disposi¬ 
tion,  education,  and  training  fit  you  for  the  job  you  want. 

6.  Study  the  various  ways  of  obtaining  information  about  jobs  and 
opportunities. 
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7.  Be  confident  of  yourself.  You  have  your  services  to  sell;  there¬ 
fore,  go  about  this  first  step  in  your  career  in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  Problems  of  Deciding  upon  Employment.  The  person 
who  must  have  a  position  has  two  problems:  (i)  He  must 
know  himself,  and  (2)  he  must  know  the  market  for  the 
services  he  is  able  to  render.  The  only  way  to  solve  these  two 
problems  is  to  have  the  facts.  He  must  then  bring  himself  and 
the  market  for  his  ability  together,  a  combination  that  should 
“land”  the  job. 

Analyzing  Yourself.  Everyone  who  is  looking  for  employ¬ 
ment  ought  to  know  the  answers  to  such  questions  as  the 
following: 

1.  What  kind  of  job  do  I  want? 

2.  What  are  the  requirements  of  that  job? 

3.  Have  I  the  ability  and  talent  to  fill  it  with  satisfaction  to  myself 
and  to  my  employer  ? 

4.  Have  I  the  necessary  experience,  age,  and  other  qualifications? 

5.  Can  I  meet  its  physical  requirements? 

6.  What  are  the  possibilities  for  promotion  and  advancement? 

7.  Where  can  I  learn  about  business  organizations  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  they  have  to  offer  ? 

8.  Where  can  I  learn  about  the  specific  job  I  have  in  mind? 

9.  Where  shall  I  go  for  my  first  job? 

10.  How  shall  I  prepare  for  promotion  and  advancement  once  I 
get  the  job  I  want? 

Finding  Desirable  Opportunities.  Wise  young  men  and 
women  look  for  a  job  in  a  systematic  manner.  They  feel  that 
they  must  make  a  success  of  obtaining  a  job,  whether  it  is  part- 
time,  vacation,  or  full-time  work. 

First  contacts  with  your  relatives  and  friends  are  important. 
Let  them  know  of  your  ability  to  do  some  kind  of  work  well. 
If  you  have  ever  done  any  part-time  work  and  have  “made 
good,”  remember  to  keep  that  contact  alive. 
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Classified  advertisements  are  found  in  almost  every  news¬ 
paper.  Business  magazines  and  many  trade  journals  often  carry 


Help  Wanted— Female 


CLERK  for  posting  customers’  sales  record 
card;  must  have  excellent  handwriting, 
understand  typing;  knowledge  of  stenography 
valuable;  write,  stating  age,  references  and 
salary.  W  71  Times. 


TYPIST,  office  experience,  acquainted  with 
Monitor  switchboard;  some  knowledge  of 
stenography  preferable;  $15;  answer  in  own 
handwriting.  Box  302,  303  West  42d. 


STENOGRAPHER  and  bill  clerk,  Underwood 
machine;  must  be  rapid  and  good  at  figures; 
thoroughly  familiar  all  office  details;  stock 
brokerage  experience  preferred  but  not  essential; 
answer  stating  experience  and  salary  desired. 
P  836  Times  Downtown. 


Situations  Wanted — Male 

OFFICE  BOY,  17,  competent,  willing,  con¬ 
scientious.  Raymond  Creager,  3,875  B»d  ■ 
ford  Av.,  Brooklyn. 


YOUNG  MAN,  high  school  graduate,  some 
knowledge  bookkeeping,  office  routine,  de¬ 
sires  position  where  future  assured.  W  39 
Times. 


YOUNG  MAN,  ambitious,  high  school  educa¬ 
tion,  desires  connection  selling;  willing  to 
assume  inside  duties  with  progressive  firm 


STOCK  RECORD  CLERK,  young  man,  de-' 
sires  position  with  Stock  Exchange  house. 
F  107  Times. 


The  Classified  Advertising  Section  of  Your  Newspaper 
May  Help  You  Find  a  Job 


the  advertisements  of  concerns  that  need  employees.  Read  and 
follow  promising  help-wanted  advertisements  placed  in  papers 
by  employers,  and  use  a  situation-w anted  advertisement  to 
attract  their  attention. 

School  contacts  are  desirable,  because,  when  needing  em¬ 
ployees,  business  houses  often  call  the  school  principal,  the 
commercial  teacher,  or  the  vocational  counselor.  Make  it  a 
point  to  talk  over  your  problems  and  plans  with  your  school 
authorities. 

Placement  bureaus  and  employment  agencies  offer  many  op¬ 
portunities.  Some  of  the  larger  cities  operate  placement  bureaus 
at  public  expense,  the  service  of  which  usually  is  free  to  the 
applicants. 

Some  private  employment  agencies  make  a  specialty  of  find¬ 
ing  positions  for  office  workers  and  finding  office  employees 
for  business  concerns.  They,  of  course,  charge  a  fee  for  their 
services.  Various  trade,  labor,  and  professional  associations,  as 
well  as  lodges,  clubs,  and  young  people’s  organizations,  operate 
employment  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  their  members. 
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Applying  for  the  Job.  The  application  for  a  job  may  be  made 
by  letter  or  in  person.  You  have  already  learned  about  writing 
letters  of  application.  If  you  are  to  call  on  an  employer  in 
person,  you  should  make  careful  preparation  for  the  interview. 
It  is  most  important  that  your  personal  appearance  should  be 
correct,  not  only  in  order  to  make  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  employer  but  also  to  banish  self-consciousness  and  gain 
instead  self-confidence.  Good  appearance,  personal  dignity, 


Reliance  Products  Company 

Ag cl-j&L . . . . . . . 


Do  you  live  with  parents?.., —  _ 

_ If  not,  with  whom?. 

, 


-Telephone  number.. 


Schools  Attended 

Years  Attended 

Specialized  in 

Common  school 

/  4  2.  — /<S7v3  o 

Junior  high  school 

‘  / 

/er.lo  -  /  a  .3.3 

Senior  high  school 

/  /  -  - 

/G33  ->/a-3  6,  1 

£  /  v  /  '  • 

College 

7  ^/7  - 

/ 

Professional  school 

Business  school 

Night  school  or  correspond¬ 
ence  school 

Kind  of  Work  Done 


Name  of  Employer 


Length  of 
Employment 


Reason  for  Leaving 


..2^ 

v  RefeKences  (Do  r 


(Do  not  name  relatives) 


Name 

Occupation 

Address 

What  Opportunity  Has  Reference 
Had  to  Know  You  or  Your  Work? 

- — * — 

■j-jS'Q 

What  kinds  of  work  are  you  especially  qualified  to  do?._ 


An  Application  Blank 
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self-assurance,  and  straightforward  statements  always  make  a 
good  impression.  Without  them,  your  chances  for  obtaining  a 
position  are  greatly  reduced. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  should  a  person  finish  high  school  before  trying  to  look 
for  a  job? 

2.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  high  school  subjects  may  be  used  to 
help  a  person  earn  his  way  through  college? 

3.  What  two  problems  face  the  person  who  must  have  a  position  ? 

4.  Name  three  steps  in  obtaining  employment. 

5.  Why  do  you  think  health  an  important  factor  in  considering 
a  job? 

6.  What  does  your  school  do  to  make  contacts  with  the  business 
houses  of  your  community  ? 

7.  Describe  some  classified  advertisements. 

8.  What  is  a  help-wanted  advertisement? 

9.  What  is  a  situation-wanted  advertisement? 

10.  Name  the  important  things  to  remember  when  applying  for  a 
job  in  person. 


Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Summarize  the  suggestions  from  a  personnel  director. 

2.  If  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  finish  high  school,  list  the  ways  and 
institutions  in  which  he  can  continue  his  education. 

3.  Construct  a  list  of  questions  that  the  person  looking  for  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  asked  and  should  be  able  to  answer. 

4.  List  the  places  or  desirable  contacts  that  a  person  should  keep 
in  touch  with  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  looking  for  a  job. 

5.  Construct  a  check  list  for  personal  appearance. 
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EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 

139.  Studying  an  Application  for  a  Position 

Assume  that  you  have  written  to  the  Standwell  Products  Company 
to  apply  for  a  position.  They  answer  your  letter,  enclosing  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank  like  the  one  on  page  603,  and  tell  you  they  will  be  glad 
to  file  your  application  for  consideration  after  you  have  filled  in  and 
returned  the  blank  to  them.  Prepare  an  application  blank  and  fill 
it  in.  The  information  that  you  are  unable  to  supply  will  indicate 
how  much  more  schooling  and  preparation  you  need. 

140.  Writing  a  Letter  of  Application 

Plan  and  write  a  letter  of  application  for  the  position  mentioned 
in  the  following  help-wanted  advertisement: 

JUNIOR  CLERK  AND  TYPIST.  Salary  $15 
to  start.  Apply  in  own  handwriting,  stat¬ 
ing  education,  experience,  references.  Stand- 
well  Products  Company,  20  West  47th  Street. 


141.  Interviewing  a  Worker 

Interview  someone,  perhaps  a  relative  or  friend,  who  is  working 
in  an  occupation  in  which  you  are  interested.  Remember  that  the 
worker  is  usually  a  busy  person  and'that  in  your  interview  you  must 
make  the  best  use  of  the  time  he  will  give  you  in  order  to  find  out 
most  about  the  nature  of  the  work  he  is  doing.  Read  over  the  items 
listed  below  and  copy  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Study  them  before 
you  hold  the  interview,  and  afterwards  fill  in  the  proper  answers. 

Name  of  worker.  Date  of  interview. 

How  did  you  get  your  first  job? 

Name  and  address  of  present  employer. 

Kind  of  business. 
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Regular  duties  of  the  job.  Occasional  duties. 

Qualifications  needed  to  get  this  job: 

Education.  Experience.  Personal  qualities. 

Working  conditions.  Hours  of  work. 

Salary  to  start.  Chances  for  increase. 

Were  you  promoted  to  this  job  from  some  other?  Why? 

To  what  better  job  can  you  look  forward? 

After  how  long?  At  about  what  increase  in  salary? 

What  subjects  that  you  took  in  school  are  helpful  in  this  job? 

What  other  subjects  would  have  been  helpful  ? 

If  you  had  it  to  do  over  again,  would  you  enter  this  kind  of  work? 
Why  or  why  not?  Would  you  advise  others  to  enter  this  kind 
of  work?  Why? 

142.  Reporting  a  Visit  to  a  Business  Concern 

If  possible,  some  time  during  the  study  of  “Our  Business  Life,” 
you  should  visit  a  place  of  business  to  observe  how  a  particular  type 
of  business  is  carried  on.  Members  of  the  entire  class  or  individuals 
alone  may  visit  an  office,  a  telephone  exchange,  a  factory,  a  store, 
or  a  bank;  or  one  member  of  the  class  may  make  the  visit  and  report 
upon  it  to  the  class.  Copy  the  items  below  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
after  you  have  made  the  visit,  write  the  proper  answers. 

Name  of  firm  visited;  date  of  visit. 

Address;  telephone  number. 

Owner  or  employment  manager. 

Total  number  of  employees;  men,  women. 

Do  you  employ  young  people  under  eighteen  years  of  age? 

If  so,  for  what  kind  of  work? 
a.  For  boys.  b.  For  girls. 

What  is  the  age  of  your  average  beginning  employee? 

What  is  your  requirement  concerning  education? 

Ask  an  employer  who  is  willing  to  inform  you  at  about  what  salary 
he  starts  new  employees? 

Office  clerks  Telephone  operators  Bookkeepers 

Stenographers  Typists  Sales  clerks 

File  clerks  Cashiers  Shipping  clerks 

What  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  training  new  employees? 
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On  what  do  promotions  depend?  (Give  brief  details  about  the  plans 
for  promoting  employees,  reasons  for  promotion,  etc.) 

In  addition  to  faithful  performance  of  regular  duties,  what  can  an 
employee  do  to  make  himself  more  valuable  and  to  gain  a  steady 
job  and  promotion? 

143.  Making  a  Chart  of  Your  Traits 

The  purpose  of  this  problem  is  to  help  you  know  yourself  better 
and  realize  your  traits  of  character.  Copy  the  headings  for  your 
chart  from  the  illustration  below,  but  add  space  for  ten  ratings. 
Rate  yourself  according  to  your  own  estimate  of  each  of  the  twelve 
traits  listed,  which  are  those  Benjamin  Franklin  considered  the  most 
desirable.  If  you  think  you  deserve  a  perfect  rating  for  honesty,  rate 
yourself  10  by  placing  an  X  on  the  proper  line  in  the  “Honesty” 
column;  if  you  think  you  deserve  an  excellent,  but  not  a  perfect, 
rating,  place  an  X  on  the  line  for  8  or  9  in  the  “Honesty”  column. 
If  your  rating  of  honesty  is  good,  score  yourself  as  5,  6,  or  7 ;  if  your 
rate  is  only  fair,  place  the  X  in  the  2,  3,  or  4  space. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Ratings 

Honesty 

Dependability 

Leadership 

Cheerfulness 

Courtesy 

Unselfishness 

Generosity 

Democracy 

Independence 

Good  Sports¬ 
manship 

j  Neatness 

Personal 

Appearance 

10 

9 

8 

144.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 
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145.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 


Many  business  concerns  give  an  arithmetic  test  to  applicants  for 
positions.  In  the  chart  that  follows,  the  xs  represent  missing  figures. 
By  applying  your  knowledge  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  percent¬ 
age,  determine  these  figures. 


Gainful  Workers  Ten  Years  of  Age  and  Over, 
in  the  United  States,  1930 


Occupations 

Number 

Percentage 
Distribution 
Based  upon 
Totals 

Percentage 

Within 

Each 

Occupation 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

Male 

Fe¬ 

male 

1930 . 

48,739,920 

37,987,804 

10,752,116 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

78.0 

22.0 

Agriculture . 

10,471,998 

9,562,059 

xxx,xxx 

21.5 

25.2 

8.5 

91.3 

8.7 

Forestry  and  fishing. 

250,469 

XXX, XXX 

329 

0.5 

0.7 

0.0 

99.9 

0.1 

Extraction  of  minerals 

XXX, XXX 

893,564 

759 

1.8 

2.4 

0.0 

XX. X 

0.1 

Manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries 

14,110,652 

12,224,345 

X, XXX, XXX 

29.0 

32.2 

17.5 

86.6 

XX. X 

Transportation  and 
communication . 

3,843,147 

X, XXX, XXX 

281,204 

x.x 

9.4 

2.6 

XX. X 

7.3 

Trade . 

X, XXX, XXX 

5,118,787 

962,680 

12.5 

XX. X 

9.0 

84.2 

XX. X 

Public  service . 

856,205 

838,622 

XX, XXX 

x.x 

2.2 

x.x 

XX  .X 

2.1 

Professional  service. . 

3,253,884 

x,xxx,xxx 

1,526,234 

6.7 

x.x 

14.2 

53.1 

XX. X 

Domestic  and  person¬ 
al  service . . 

X, XXX, XXX 

1,772,200 

3,180,251 

XX  .X 

4.7 

XX. X 

XX. X 

64.2 

Clerical  occupations . 

4,025,324 

2,038,494 

X, XXX, XXX 

8.3 

x.x 

18.5 

50.6 

49.4 

Part  VIII 
Our  Business  Life 


Chapter  XXVIII 


NEED  FOR  HIGH  STANDARDS  IN  BUSINESS 
Topic  i.  Business  Ethics 

Higher  Standards  in  Business.  When  we  speak  of  standards 
of  business,  we  usually  refer  to  honesty,  fairness,  and  reliability 
in  business  relations.  You  may  have  heard  someone  make  the 
statement  that  business  standards  are  improving,  or  another 
person  say  just  the  opposite.  Those  who  have  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  the  standards,  or  ethics,  of  business,  however,  feel  that 
there  has  been  definite  improvement. 

Before  money  was  invented,  there  were  no  measures  of  val¬ 
ues  and  most  business  was  carried  on  by  barter.  When  food  was 
scarce,  primitive  man  would  barter  an  extra  war  club  or  an 
additional  spearhead  for  something  to  eat.  Originally,  the  word 
“barter”  meant  to  cheat.  Even  the  Romans  transacted  business 
with  the  idea  expressed  by  the  Latin  phrase,  caveat  ernptor  (let 
the  buyer  beware),  and  the  early  English  common  law  was 
built  around  this  false  idea.  Today,  however,  conditions  are 
different;  the  new  ideas  caveat  mercator  (let  the  merchant  be¬ 
ware)  and  caveat  venditor  (let  the  vendor  or  seller  beware) 
have  become  a  part  of  present-day  business  life. 

The  intelligent  modern  business  man  has  learned  that  it  is 
to  his  own  advantage  to  be  honest  and  reliable;  he  knows  that 
he  will  lose  business,  in  the  long  run,  if  he  gives  short  weight 
or  measure,  or  takes  advantage  of  a  child  who  is  sent  to  the 
store  for  family  purchases.  Shrewd  business  men  know  that 
such  forms  of  dishonesty  soon  become  known  and  that  a 
merchant’s  reputation  suffers  accordingly.  They  know,  too, 
that  practicing  strict  honesty  with  all  customers  will  make  them 
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known  as  merchants  who  can  be  trusted  to  supply  reliable 
goods  and  deal  fairly. 

Associations  of  Business  People.  Have  you  ever  wondered 
what  a  chamber  of  commerce  does  and  who  belongs  to  it? 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized 
after  President  Taft  and  his  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Charles 
Nagel,  called  a  conference  of  business  leaders  in  1912.  This 
organization  represents  American  business  as  a  whole,  and  also 
publishes  a  monthly  magazine,  The  Nation  s  Business,  which 
has  been  called  the  “voice  of  American  business.” 

Honest  and  reputable  business  firms  want  people  to  keep 
high  standards  of  business.  Reliable  houses  are  proud  to  be 
known  as  helpful  and  dependable. 

Associations  of  such  people  are  found  in  every  city  and 
town  in  our  country.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  some  of 


Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Associations  or  Organizations  of  Business  People 


Name  of 

Eligible  for 

Purpose  of 

Field 

Association 

Membership 

Association 

General  business 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

Business  firms, 

Community  upbuilding, 

individuals 

better  business,  higher 
standards 

The  Grange 

Farmers 

Scientific  information,  co¬ 

Agriculture . : 

operation,  better  methods 
of  farming  and  marketing 

American  Farm  Bu- 

County  and  state 

Improvement  of  farming. 

reau  Federation 

farm  bureaus 

cooperation,  experiment, 

and  individuals 

research,  education 

Retail  Merchants 

Retail  dealers 

Better  service,  credit  ex¬ 

Associations 

change,  better  hours,  hon¬ 
est  displays 

National  Retail  Dry 

Retail  dry  goods 

Education,  improved  em¬ 

Merchandising..' 

Goods  Association 

dealers 

ployment,  service,  scien¬ 
tific  information 

Better  Business  Bu- 

Local  merchants 

Honest  advertising,  honest 

reaus 

displays,  straightforward 
salesmanship,  education 
of  consumers 

American  Manage¬ 

Managers  and 

Better  methods,  education. 

ment  Association 

executives 

improved  factory  condi¬ 
tions,  efficiency 

National  Canners 

Canners 

Honest  publicity,  greater 

Manufacturing..  • 

Association 

efficiency,  education,  and 
research 

Southern  Pine  Asso¬ 

Southern  Pine 

Service,  better  methods, 

ciation 

lumbering 

research,  codes,  honest 

organizations 

advertising 

Finance . 

American  Bankers 

Banks  and 

Education,  research,  pro¬ 
fessional  advancement 

Association 

bankers 

| 

City,  Civitan, 

Business  and 

Community  upbuilding, 

Service  clubs.. . 

Exchange,  Kiwanis, 

professional 

education,  service,  better 

1 

Lions,  Rotary 

people 

practices 

Professional . 

National  association 

Lawyers,  doctors 

Professional  advancement, 

of  each  profession 

teachers. 

codes  of  ethics,  social  ser¬ 

dentists, 

vice,  better  methods,  edu¬ 

clergymen,  etc. 

cation 

Occupational .  . . . 

National  association 

Accountants, 

Group  betterment,  higher 

of  each  occupation 

credit  men. 

standards,  education. 

advertisingmen, 

greater  efficiency,  codes  of 

real  estate  men 

ethics 
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the  organized  groups  to  which  business  and  professional  people 
belong,  why  they  have  such  associations,  and  what  they  do  to 
raise  the  standards  of  business  and  help  the  town  or  city. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Are  the  standards  of  modern  business  improving?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

2.  What  happens  to  the  storekeeper  who  fails  to  be  honest  with 
a  child  who  is  sent  on  an  errand  by  the  parents? 

3.  What  is  barter  and  how  does  it  work  in  times  of  depression  in 
business? 

4.  What  has  changed  the  idea  of  business  from  caveat  emptor  to 
caveat  venditor? 

5.  Describe  the  purpose  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  ? 

6.  Name  two  governmental  authorities  who  summoned  business 
leaders  for  a  conference  that  resulted  in  forming  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce? 

7.  What  is  The  Nation  s  Business? 

8.  Why  do  business  people  cooperate  and  form  associations? 

9.  How  does  a  chamber  of  commerce,  business  association,  or 
lodge  induce  its  members  to  live  up  to  a  high  code  of  ethics? 

10.  Has  your  daily  newspaper  carried  news  items  relative  to  the 
meeting  of  some  association  or  group  of  people  ?  If  so,  name  several. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Mention  the  equipment  and  fixtures  of  retail  stores,  gasoline 
stations,  or  restaurants  that  must  be  government  approved  and 
inspected. 

2.  What  is  a  chamber  of  commerce?  How  does  it  select  members? 

3.  How  do  associations  of  business  people  help  a  community  ? 

4.  What  associations  of  business  or  professional  people  do  you 
know  that  have  codes  of  ethics  ? 

5.  By  referring  to  the  chart  on  page  613,  mention  the  different 
reasons  why  business  people  have  associations. 
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Topic  2.  High  Standards 

Why  People  “Lose  Out.”  We  all  know  people  who  have  “lost 
out”  in  life.  They  may  be  educated  and  may  know  a  profession 
or  occupation  better  than  some  successful  ones,  but  have  “lost 
out.”  Why?  Is  it  because  they  cannot  see  their  own  short¬ 
comings,  or  is  it  because  they  have  not  adapted  themselves  to 
people  and  conditions  ? 


Getting  Along  with  People 

As  work  in  some  offices  necessitates  having  many  people  in  one  room,  they  should  learn 
to  get  along  with  fellow  workers  and  the  supervisor. 


Experts  have  studied  this  question.  They  find  that  most  peo¬ 
ple  fail  in  life  and  in  business  because  of  five  faults : 

1.  Unreliability — they  cannot  be  depended  upon  and  do  not 

accept  responsibility. 

2.  Absence — irregular  attendance  disturbs  any  organization. 

3.  Failure  to  obey  orders — they  disregard  instructions  from 

superiors. 

4.  Incompetence — unable  to  do  the  work  through  lack  of  ability 

or  preparation. 

5.  Unable  to  get  along  with  others — not  adaptable  with  associates. 
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The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  discharge  of  employees  is 
that  they  are  unable  to  get  along  with  others.  It  makes  little 
difference  how  much  a  person  knows,  or  how  good  he  is  in  his 
work,  if  he  cannot  adjust  himself  to  people  and  conditions,  he 
is  sure  to  “lose  out”  in  business  and  in  social  life. 

Business  Avoids  the  Risk  of  Employing  the  Unworthy.  Have 
you  ever  wondered  how  employers  are  able  to  choose  so  many 
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good  and  trustworthy  employees?  Employees  must  be  trusted 
with  cash  registers,  stocks  of  goods,  records,  stores,  and  even 
good  names.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  only  reliable  em¬ 
ployees  be  selected.  This  is  done  by  the  following  method: 

1.  Application  blanks  are  carefully  planned  and  arranged  to  lead 
the  applicant  into  definite  statements  about  himself  and  his  refer¬ 
ences.  The  employer  checks  up  on  these  statements. 

2.  Tests  for  employees  are  used  in  order  to  determine  how  much 
natural  ability  and  training  an  applicant  has. 

3.  References  are  always  demanded  in  application  blanks,  and 
employers  either  write  to,  or  interview,  the  persons  named  as  refer¬ 
ences.  Most  employers  request  applicants  not  to  give  the  names  of 
relatives  as  references. 

4.  Fidelity  and  surety  bonds  usually  are  required  of  employees  who 
handle  money.  These  bonds  are,  in  effect,  policies  insuring  the 
employer  against  loss  of  money  through  any  act  of  the  employee. 
The  employee  is  required  to  fill  out  an  application  for  a  fidelity  or 
surety  bond,  which,  like  an  application  for  a  position,  contains  four 
parts:  (a)  for  applicant’s  name,  address,  and  any  other  personal 
information;  ( b )  for  statements  as  to  education  and  training;  (c) 
for  outline  of  experience;  and  ( d )  for  listing  four  or  five  references 
or  persons,  not  relatives,  who  can  vouch  for  the  applicant’s  character 
and  ability. 

Character  and  Personality.  If  it  is  a  good  plan  for  modern 
business  to  set  high  standards  for  itself  and  for  the  selection  of 
employees,  it  is  much  more  important  for  you  to  set  high 
standards  in  your  own  life.  Have  you  noticed  people  who  have 
unusual  characters?  Do  you  know  persons  whom  everyone 
likes  ?  Do  you  realize  that  many  of  them  have  consciously  de¬ 
veloped  both  character  and  personality?  Your  character  deter¬ 
mines  your  way  of  acting  toward  other  people;  but  your  per¬ 
sonality  often  determines  their  way  of  reacting  toward  you. 

What  is  character ?  It  is  the  development  we  make  of  our 
inner  selves,  our  natures.  Whatever  our  inclinations  may  be, 
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we  can  develop  strength  of  character  by  restraining  undesirable 
traits  and  practicing  the  desirable  ones.  Eagerness,  alertness, 
enthusiasm,  and  willingness  to  meet  new  situations  and  new 
people  are  assets  in  both  personal  and  business  life.  Reticence, 
timidity,  and  indifference  to  business  and  social  activities  should 
be  overcome,  for  they  are  poor  assets.  An  employer  tries  to  de¬ 
termine  some  of  your  traits  of  character  through  your  applica¬ 
tion,  and  the  references  given;  through  the  personal  interview, 
he  forms  some  impression  of  your  character. 

Personality  is  one’s  outward  appearance  and  action.  It  is 
usually  the  result  of  natural  or  cultivated  character  traits.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  the  character  traits  of  people  who  have  be¬ 
come  successful  leaders,  managers,  or  workers  ?  Whatever  one’s 
occupation,  character  and  personality  are  first  considerations.  A 
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sales  person  should  strive  to  please  people,  so  should  be  tactful 
and  courteous ;  a  stenographer,  as  a  part  of  the  office,  should  be 
adaptable;  a  teacher  should  be  friendly  with  all  pupils,  so 
should  be  democratic;  a  mayor  should  promote  the  welfare  of 
his  city,  so  he  should  strive  to  develop  leadership  traits. 

Do  you  see  the  most  important  thing  about  all  the  excellent 
traits  we  have  been  discussing?  It  is  that  their  combination 
creates  fine  character. 

Self-rating.  We  should  check  up  on  ourselves  every  day.  It 
is  an  interesting  game — provided  that  you  know  the  rules. 
Never  forget  that  success  depends  upon  yourself,  and  that  you 
have  to  plan  on  what  kind  of  living  you  want.  Sooner  or  later, 
you  must  answer  these  questions:  What  kind  of  person  are 
you?  Can  you  do  everything  that  you  long  to  do?  Are  there 
some  things  that  you  would  fit  into  better  than  others  ?  Do  you 
have  special  ability  along  a  certain  line?  Are  your  mind  and 
body  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work  you  would  like  to  do  ? 

Every  individual  is  different  from  all  others — different  in 
height,  weight,  complexion,  health,  disposition,  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  abilities,  talents,  and  traits.  One  way  to  begin  a  plan  for 
rating  yourself  is  by  comparison  with  others ;  but  a  better  plan 
is  to  rate  yourself  regularly  by  a  high  standard  and  then  try 
to  improve  upon  that  rating.  None  of  these  suggestions  should 
be  carried  too  far ;  but  an  honest  self-rating  is  worth  more  than 
a  rating  of  yourself  by  any  other  person.  “Happy  is  the  person 
who  knows  himself.” 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  Give  five  reasons  why  people  fail. 

2.  What  is  the  most  frequent  reason  for  the  discharge  of  em¬ 
ployees?  How  can  this  be  remedied? 

3.  What  is  incompetency  on  the  part  of  an  employee?  Give  three 
examples  from  your  own  observation. 
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4.  Why  does  an  employer  ask  for  references  from  an  applicant  ? 

5.  What  is  a  fidelity  or  surety  bond? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  character  and  personality? 

7.  Define  dependability. 

8.  Is  it  a  desirable  character  trait  to  be  democratic? 

9.  Is  the  voice  important  in  developing  personality?  How? 

10.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  self-rating  plan? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  five  instances  of  unreliability  at  home,  at  school,  or  in 
business. 

2.  List  five  instances  of  failure  of  employees  or  friends  to  obey 
orders  or  instructions. 

3.  Inquire  how  long  it  takes  to  complete  the  shorthand  and  typing 
course  in  your  school  and  write  a  hundred  words  telling  what  you 
think  of  an  advertisement  that  reads:  “Learn  shorthand  in  six  weeks 
by  a  few  minutes’  study  at  home  each  evening  and  become  an 
expert  reporter.” 

4.  Think  of  two  persons  you  know  whom  everyone  likes  and  list 
the  character  traits  they  possess  that  win  admiration. 

5.  Outline  a  daily  plan  for  exercise. 


EVERYDAY  BUSINESS  PROBLEMS 

(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 


146.  Listing  the  Names  of  Student  Organizations  and  Clubs 

List  in  three  columns,  as  suggested  by  the  following  headings, 
information  about  the  various  clubs  and  other  student  organizations 
in  your  school: 

Name  of  Organization  Purpose  of  Activity 

Name  of  President  or  Chairman 
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147.  Drafting  a  Code  of  Ethics 

Draft  a  code  of  ethics  for  yourself,  for  some  student  organization, 
for  your  school,  or  for  some  business.  You  may  arrange  it  in  the  form 
of  the  Ten  Commandments  or  of  any  code  or  creed  with  which  you 
are  familiar.  Then  copy  your  code  upon  a  sheet  of  paper. 

148.  Making  Out  an  Application  for  a  Fidelity  Bond 

Fill  in  and  sign  a  fidelity  bond  application  if  you  can  obtain  one, 
or  prepare  one  like  the  illustration  on  page  616. 

149.  Self-rating  by  Character  Traits 

Character  traits  by  which  to  check  yourself  are  listed  on  this  and 
the  following  page.  Make  a  copy  of  the  list,  and  rate  yourself  on  a 
basis  of  five  points  for  each  trait.  Give  yourself  5  if  you  are  “Excel¬ 
lent”  in  the  trait;  4  if  you  are  “Good”;  3  if  you  are  “Fair”;  2  if  you 
are  “Poor,”  and  1  if  you  are  “Very  Poor.”  For  each  trait  rate  your¬ 
self  in  comparison  with  two  of  your  friends.  When  your  score  is 
determined,  you  may  treat  the  result  as  your  own  private  infor¬ 
mation. 

Questions  for  Your  Consideration 

Health:  What  is  the  condition  of  my  health?  How  are  my  teeth  and 
eyes?  Do  I  get  an  adequate  amount  of  sleep? 

Energy  and  Perseverance:  How  is  my  “drive”  to  succeed  in  my  work  ? 
Am  I  willing  to  sacrifice  in  order  to  succeed?  Are  my  industry  and 
J‘stick-to-itiveness”  active? 

Interest  or  Enjoyment:  How  much  interest  do  I  show  in  my  school 
work?  How  interesting  are  my  school  courses  to  me?  How  well  am  I 
adapted  to  the  courses  I  am  taking? 

Mental  Intelligence:  How  is  my  ability  to  learn?  What  kind  of  marks 
do  I  make  in  my  classes?  How  is  my  ability  to  make  plans  and  carry 
them  out? 

Self-control:  What  degree  of  control  do  I  have  over  my  nerves  and 
emotions?  What  is  my  knowledge  of  the  world  around  me?  How  is  my 
ability  to  analyze  my  thinking  and  make  decisions? 

Special  Aptitude:  What  is  my  ability  to  do  one  thing  better  than  any- 
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one  else?  How  are  my  will  and  ability  to  cultivate  my  talents?  How 
diligently  am  I  watching  for  chances  to  improve  myself? 

Very  Personal:  How  is  my  posture — body  erect  and  head  up?  How 
squarely  do  I  look  people  in  the  eyes?  How  low  and  clear  is  my  voice? 
What  is  my  ability  to  listen  while  others  talk? 

Hobby  or  Avocation:  What  degree  of  interest  do  I  have  in  a  desirable 
hobby?  How  desirable  is  my  hobby  for  my  family?  How  desirable  is  my 
hobby  for  myself?  What  degree  of  interest  do  others  show  in  my  hobby? 

Neatness:  What  is  the  condition  of  my  desk  and  locker?  How  neat 
are  my  notebooks?  How  well  arranged  is  the  work  I  hand  to  teachers? 
How  neatly  are  my  things  at  home  arranged? 

Cleanliness:  Am  I  spotlessly  clean  when  I  start  to  school?  Are  my 
teeth,  nails,  hair,  and  skin  perfectly  clean?  How  clean  and  well  polished 
are  my  shoes?  How  neat  are  the  papers  I  have  worked  upon? 

Dependability:  How  promptly  do  I  keep  appointments?  How 
promptly  do  I  get  to  school  and  classes?  How  well  prepared  are  my 
lessons?  How  do  I  carry  out  instructions? 

Courtesy:  Are  my  manners  toward  my  family  creditable?  How  are 
my  manners  at  the  table?  How  are  my  manners  at  school?  How  are  my 
manners  on  the  street,  in  halls,  etc? 

Good  Sportsmanship:  How  do  I  take  disappointments?  Can  I  take 
defeat  without  grumbling?  Is  my  attitude  toward  being  snubbed  a  de¬ 
sirable  one?  What  is  my  ability  to  rejoice  in  the  success  of  others? 

Generosity:  What  is  my  ability  to  contribute  time  to  good  causes? 
Have  I  ability  to  give  up  possessions  to  younger  people?  Do  I  share 
good  times  with  my  family  unselfishly?  How  do  my  contributions  to 
good  causes  agree  with  what  I  can  afford? 

Democracy:  How  do  I  get  along  with  others?  What  is  my  opinion  of 
a  person  of  real  character?  How  do  I  like  people  of  various  other  races? 
How  do  my  opinions  agree  with  those  of  people  of  character  and  intel¬ 
ligence  ? 

Leadership:  What  is  my  proved  ability  to  lead  others?  How  capable 
am  I  of  taking  the  lead  in  difficult  situations?  Do  I  keep  my  poise  dur¬ 
ing  stress?  Do  I  take  proper  responsibility  for  each  class  recitation? 

Unselfishness:  Have  I  ability  to  avoid  hurting  others’  feelings?  What 
is  my  ability  in  inviting  lonesome  and  forlorn  people  into  my  group? 
Have  I  a  tendency  to  seek  a  chance  to  help  others?  How  is  my  responsi¬ 
bility  for  helping  at  home? 
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Cheerfulness:  Have  I  a  reputation  for  being  even  tempered  and 
cheerful?  Have  I  made  an  attempt  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  humor?  What 
is  the  opinion  of  relatives  and  friends  as  to  my  having  a  cheerful 
manner? 

Honor:  What  degree  of  scorn  have  I  toward  cheating?  What  degree 
of  scorn  have  I  toward  dishonesty  in  any  form?  How  watchful  am  I  to 
avoid  those  who  act  dishonorably?  What  is  my  observance  of  the 
Golden  Rule? 

Independence:  What  is  my  record  for  doing  my  own  work?  How  do 
I  feel  toward  a  student  who  has  solved  a  problem  for  another?  Have 
I  ability  to  think  and  plan  for  myself?  What  reasons  have  I  for  taking 
my  present  courses  of  study? 


150.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 


151.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  John  Young  began  work  for  the  Hamilton  Company  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  January  2,  1936,  and  quit  on  the  evening  of  June  25,  1936, 
because  his  family  moved  away.  At  the  rate  of  $2.25  a  day,  how 
much  did  he  earn?  He  worked  every  day  except  Sundays,  Washings 
ton’s  Birthday,  and  Memorial  Day, 

b.  Mary  Myles  was  looking  for  a  position  as  a  stenographer.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  she  paid  out  money  for  the  following:  6  newspapers 
at  2  cents  each;  6  newspapers  at  3  cents  each;  1  Sunday  paper  at  10 
cents;  14  rides  on  street  cars  at  7  cents  a  ride;  8  telephone  calls  at  5 
cents  each;  stationery  at  50  cents,  envelopes  at  25  cents;  25  stamps  at 
2  cents,  and  ink  at  10  cents,  pen  and  pen  holder  for  5  cents.  How 
much  did  she  spend  altogether? 

c.  A  young  men’s  club  decided  to  rent  a  room.  One  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  club  was  elected  accountant  to  keep  a  record  of  the  income 
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and  expenses.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month,  he  made  a  report  that 
included  all  the  items  of  expense,  as  well  as  the  income,  for  the 
month.  You  are  to  supply  the  extensions  and  totals  in  the  problem 
below : 

Income: 

Total  dues  received  during  month  .  $380.00 

Expenses: 

Rent  of  room  for  the  month  .  $125.00 

Heat  and  light  .  12.85 

Number  of  hours  worked  by  employee  for  each 
day  of  the  month: 

8,  8,  7 . xx 

7,  7,  8,  9,  8,  4 . xx 

8,  10,  11,  9,  8,  6 . xx 

6,  8,  10,  11,  8,  7 . xx 

9,  10,  8,  8,  8,  9 . xx 

Total  number  of  hours . xxx 

At  65  cents  an  hour .  xxx.xx 

Books  and  magazines  .  8.25 

Furniture — chair  and  magazine  stand .  36.12 

Decorations  for  one  club  room .  14.56 

Supplies  for  club  room  and  office .  4.55 


Total  expenses  for  the  month  .  xxx.xx 

Margin  between  income  and  expenses  . xxx.xx 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  BUSINESS  OF  LIFE,  GUIDANCE,  AND 
SELF-DIRECTION 

Topic  i.  Levels  of  Occupation  and  Responsibility 

At  the  Threshold  of  an  Occupation.  We  are  now  nearing  the 
completion  of  our  study  of  the  ways  in  which  people  live  and 
work  in  the  business  world.  You  have  learned  something  about 
businesslike  living  and  businesslike  working.  You  have  seen 
that  we  must  use  the  services  of  business  all  our  lives.  Above 
all,  you  have  seen  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  using  business¬ 
like  methods  in  managing  and  guiding  your  own  life. 

In  so  far  as  working  is  concerned,  you  must  have  observed 
that  business  is  not  a  field  of  confusion  and  guesswork.  It  is 
the  world’s  agency  for  providing  the  wants  and  needs  of  man, 
and  has  been  developed  into  a  great  machine  whose  various 
parts,  such  as  financing,  production,  and  distribution,  work 
together  in  a  systematic  and  planned  way.  It  is  a  field  of  op¬ 
portunity,  usefulness,  and  reward  for  those  who  understand  it. 

You  have  come  to  realize  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  enter 
the  field  of  business  with  no  preparation  or  special  knowledge. 
Let  us  now  look  more  closely  into  the  various  occupations  to 
assist  you  in  determining  your  proper  place  in  the  business 
world. 

Levels  of  Occupation.  You  will  understand  the  world  of 
work  better  if  you  consider  the  three  levels  of  occupation,  each 
level  having  its  educational  requirements,  responsibilities,  and 
opportunities. 

The  junior ,  or  apprenticeship,  level  is  the  lowest  one  and  is 
made  up  of  beginners  who: 
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1.  Usually  have  limited  schooling. 

2.  Seldom  have  a  trade  or  special  skill. 

3.  Are  usually  hired  to  do  the  simplest  tasks — manual  labor  or 

routine  office  work. 

4.  Receive  a  small  and  uncertain  income. 

5.  Have  few  chances  for  advancement  unless  they  continue  their 

education  or  seek  special  training. 

6.  Usually  work  as  juniors  or  apprentices — that  is,  as  learners  on 

the  job. 

7.  Are  given  few  responsibilities. 

8.  Require  a  great  deal  of  supervision. 

9.  Have  few  chances  for  finding  a  job  because  they  have  no 

salable  skill. 

10.  Improve  their  chances  for  finding  a  job  by  continuing  in 

school  longer. 

11.  Must  begin  as  messengers,  retail  sales  people,  office  boys,  ship¬ 

ping,  stock-room,  and  junior  office  clerks,  or  factory  workers. 

The  senior,  or  shjll,  level  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
junior,  or  apprenticeship,  level,  and  its  members  form  the  inter¬ 
mediate  group  who: 

1.  Usually  have  a  high  school  education  plus  some  special  train¬ 

ing. 

2.  May  have  had  some  of  their  training  as  workers  on  the  junior 

level. 

3.  Are  hired  to  do  work  that  requires  special  skill,  such  as 

stenography,  selling,  bookkeeping,  or  some  kind  of  machine 
operation. 

4.  Usually  are  paid  fairly  well  and  their  services  are  generally 

in  demand. 

5.  Have  good  chances  for  advancement,  particularly  if  they  con¬ 

tinue  to  improve  their  knowledge  through  further  education 
and  experience. 

6.  Work  as  specialized  or  skilled  workers,  carrying  out  the  plans 

of  owners,  managers,  or  supervisors. 
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7.  Are  given  some  responsibilities. 

8.  Require  less  supervision  than  those  on  the  junior  level. 

9.  Nearly  always  have  good  chances  for  employment,  and  the 

number  of  positions  are  much  greater  than  on  the  junior 
level. 

10.  Have  improved  their  chances  by  additional  education. 

11.  Have  greater  opportunities  for  working  up  than  those  on  the 

junior  level. 

The  leadership,  or  ownership,  level  is  at  the  top,  and  its 
group  usually  include  the  best-trained  and  equipped  people 
who: 

1.  Have  a  broad  general  education  and  technical  training. 

2.  Usually  have  worked  up  from  the  senior  level  by  study  and 

diligent  service,  or  have  a  college  or  university  education 
that  enables  them  to  start  on  the  high  level. 

3.  Not  only  plan  their  own  work,  but  also  plan,  direct,  and 

supervise  the  work  of  others. 

4.  Are  usually  well  paid  for  their  ability  as  business  leaders  or 

for  their  professional  services. 

5.  Keep  up  to  date  by  reading,  studying,  and  attending  lectures, 

courses,  and  professional  meetings. 

6.  Have  capital,  education,  and  experience  that  enable  them  to 

serve  as  owners,  executives,  managers,  organizers,  or  in  a 
professional  capacity. 

7.  Are  able  to  carry  responsibilities  much  greater  than  those 

workers  on  the  lower  levels  can  assume. 

8.  Need  no  supervision. 

9.  Have  unlimited  opportunities  because  of  their  superior  educa¬ 

tion,  experience,  ability,  and  judgment. 

Vocational  Intelligence.  Every  year  a  vast  number  of  young 
people  graduate  from  the  schools  in  America.  How  intelligent 
in  selecting  a  vocation  are  they?  Do  they  get  into  the  right 
kind  of  jobs,  or  are  they  working  in  factories  when  they  could 
use  their  abilities  to  better  advantage  in  an  office,  on  a  farm, 
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or,  perhaps,  by  remaining  in  school  and  preparing  for  a  career 
in  one  of  the  arts  or  professions?  Can  they  advance?  What 
opportunities  lie  ahead  of  them? 

In  order  to  answer  such  questions  as  they  apply  to  your  own 
choice  of  occupation,  you  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  various  kinds  of  work,  the  requirements  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  be  found  on  each  of  the  three  levels  of  occupation  in 
which  American  workers  are  engaged.  You  can  look  more 
closely  at  the  numerous  occupations  if  we  divide  them  into 
nine  great  fields  of  endeavor : 

1.  Transportation  and  communication  6.  Agriculture 

2.  Personal  service  7.  Mining 

3.  Public  service  8.  Manufacturing 

4.  Trade,  financial,  and  clerical  9.  Home  making 

5.  Professional  service 


Transportation  and  Communication.  More  than  3,000,000 
people  are  employed  in  transportation  and  communication. 
Railroads,  steamship  lines,  motor  busses  and  trucks,  and  air¬ 
transport  companies  employ  mostly  men  workers;  but  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  companies  employ  more  than 
500,000  women  and  girls. 

Practically  all  beginners  in  the  field  of  transportation  and 
communication  must  be  over  eighteen  years  old  and  physically 
sound.  In  transportation,  for  the  most  part,  boys  learn  the  jobs 
as  juniors,  but  have  opportunities  for  advancement  to  the  senior 
level  of  employment.  If  they  advance  to  the  leadership  level, 
they  must  acquire  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  traffic  work,  passenger  requirements,  and  shipping  pro¬ 
cedures.  Such  workers  as  station  agents,  ticket  sellers,  inspec¬ 
tors,  engineers,  conductors,  superintendents,  and  managers  have 
worked  up  from  the  lower  level. 

In  telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  companies,  the  girls 
usually  enter  as  apprentices,  attend  a  company  school  for  a 


Personal  Service 
Upper:  For  the  automobile  owner. 

Lower:  A  stewardess  in  a  modern  passenger  plane. 
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short  time,  and  then  start  work  as  operators  on  the  senior  level 
of  occupation.  They  have  very  good  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  to  the  leadership  level,  where  positions  as  department 
heads,  supervisors,  and  the  like  await  those  who  have  superior 
ability.  A  good  general  education  is  the  foundation,  but  the 
majority  learn  on  the  job 
because  they  study  as 
well  as  wor\  for  advance¬ 
ment. 

Personal  Service. 

Nearly  4,000,000  workers 
are  employed  in  hotels, 
shops,  homes,  laundries, 
restaurants,  and.  on  trains, 
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boats,  and  airplanes.  Most  of  such  opportunities  require  that  the 
employees  live  in  cities  and  towns. 

On  the  junior  or  apprenticeship  level,  many  young  people 
work  as  hotel  bell  boys,  counter  girls,  elevator  operators,  and 
nursemaids.  On  the  senior  level,  there  are  barbers,  hair  dressers, 
expert  cooks  or  chefs,  waiters,  laundry  workers,  and  others. 
Because  many  of  these  skilled  workers  expect  some  day  to  own 
their  own  shops,  they  need  a  good  general  knowledge  of  busi¬ 
ness,  record  keeping,  selling,  and  management. 

On  the  leadership  level  of  personal  service,  we  find  owners 
and  managers  of  hotels,  restaurants,  laundries,  barber  shops, 
beauty  parlors,  dressmaking  and  tailoring  establishments, 
boarding  houses,  and  other  business  enterprises. 

Most  of  these  workers  obtain  their  training  on  the  jobs;  but 
many  schools  offer  courses  for  barbers,  hairdressers,  beauty 
specialists,  cooks,  and  tea-room  managers,  and  a  number  of 
colleges  and  universities  offer  courses  in  hotel  operation  and 
management. 

Public  Service.  About  1,000,000  workers  are  employed  in  the 
public-service  field,  which  includes  the  army,  navy,  marines, 
police,  fire  and  post  office  departments,  and  government  inspec¬ 
tion  and  government  offices.  Inasmuch  as  a  civil-service  ex¬ 
amination  of  some  kind  is  required  for  most  public-service  jobs, 
the  majority  of  government  workers  are  engaged  in  occupa¬ 
tions  that  are  upon  the  senior  and  leadership  levels;  of  course, 
the  work  of  stenographers,  typists,  bookkeepers,  and  office 
clerks  in  government  offices  is  very  much  like  the  same  kinds  of 
work  in  business  offices.  The  chances  for  continued  employment 
through  civil-service  regulations  make  public-service  employ¬ 
ment  attractive  for  many  people. 

Trade,  Financial,  and  Clerical  Work.  In  this  field,  there  are 
more  than  7,000,000  workers.  Trade,  finance,  and  office  work 
offer  almost  unlimited  opportunities  for  natural  leaders  among 
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men  and  women. 
To  women  and 
girls,  it  offers 
more  chances  for 
light,  clean,  and 
weil-paid  indoor 
work  than  any 
other  field  of  en¬ 
deavor. 


By  Ewing  Galloway 

Public  Service — 
Before  and  After 
The  government  enlists 
many  different  kinds  of 
experts  and  workers  in 
order  to  transform  and 
modernize  a  street. 


On  the  junior 
level,  there  are 
great  numbers  of 
sales  people,  junior  typists,  messengers,  and  junior  office,  ship¬ 
ping,  stock,  and  record  clerks.  In  fact,  many  who  start  on  the 
junior  level  have  education  and  training  for  work  on  the  senior 
level,  but  they  need  only  experience  and  are  almost  certain  to 
advance. 

On  the  senior  level,  there  are  thousands  of  senior  clerks, 
stenographers,  office  machine  operators,  bookkeepers,  cashiers, 
telephone  switchboard  operators,  salesmen,  and  sales  women. 
Most  of  them  have  worked  up  from  the  junior  level. 

On  the  leadership  level,  there  are  business  owners,  mana- 
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gers,  executives,  bankers,  accountants,  sales  supervisors,  private 
secretaries,  and  a  host  of  other  workers  in  positions  of  trust 
that  require  the  highest  integrity  and  capabilities.  Those  on 
the  leadership  level  must  carry  the  responsibility  for  keeping 
the  business  running,  for  supervising  the  employees,  and  for 
keeping  the  customers  satisfied.  Most  of  the  leaders  in  this 
field,  however,  have  learned  the  business  and  worked  up  grad¬ 
ually. 

Professional  Service.  Those  employed  in  the  professions  num¬ 
ber  about  3,000,000.  Professional  workers  in  general  obtain  their 
professional  knowledge  and  training  through  special  courses 
in  school,  college,  and  university.  In  this  way,  they  substitute 
education  for  experience  on  the  job.  This  means  that  there  are 
few  professional  people  on  either  the  junior  or  senior  level  of 
employment.  After  taking  professional  courses,  internes  (resi¬ 
dent  doctors  in  hospitals),  laboratory  assistants,  law  clerks, 
junior  accountants,  nurses,  substitute  and  practice  teachers, 
“cub”  reporters,  actors’  understudies,  and  many  other  workers 
acquire  initial  experience  before  they  attain  the  leadership 
level;  and  in  that  sense  are  junior  and  senior  workers  for  a 
short  time. 

College  and  university  catalogues,  which  explain  the  courses, 
should  be  examined  by  all  young  people  before  they  decide 
upon  life  work.  Manufacturing,  agriculture,  mining,  and  public 
service  employ  large  numbers  of  professional  workers. 

Agriculture.  More  than  11,000,000  people  are  employed, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  On  the  junior 
level,  more  than  1,000,000  young  people  work  on  the  farms  of 
their  parents.  On  the  senior  level,  nearly  3,000,000  workers  are 
employed  as  farm  laborers,  and  most  of  these  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  ownership  of  farms. 

On  the  leadership  level,  there  are  more  than  6,000,000  farm 
owners  who  must  constantly  apply  knowledge  and  skill  if 
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they  are  to  make  their  farms  pay.  Like  the  merchant  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  the  farmer  needs  business  knowledge,  because  he  must 
buy  and  take  care  of  machinery,  live  stock,  seed,  fertilizer, 
equipment,  and  supplies.  He  must  keep  everlastingly  at  it;  but 
he  is  independent  and  largely  his  own  boss.  When  farmers 
learn  to  distribute,  or  merchandise,  their  products  advantage¬ 
ously,  farming  will  become  an  attractive  field. 

Mining.  Over  1,000,000  workers  are  employed  in  mining, 
quarrying,  and  oil  operations.  They  usually  begin  on  the  junior 
level  to  learn  the  job  and  then  advance  to  the  higher  level. 
There  are  many  opportunities  on  the  leadership  level,  because 
the  proportion  of  foremen,  overseers,  inspectors,  managers, 
and  executives  to  the  number  of  workers  is  large.  An  engineer¬ 
ing  education  or  experience  on  the  job  is  necessary  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  career  in  this  field. 

Manufacturing.  More  than  12,000,000  people  are  employed 
in  the  manufacturing  field.  Factories  employ  many  juniors, 
but  they  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of  age.  Apprentice¬ 
ship  training  is  usually  the  way  of  entering  this  field  and  of 
working  up.  Skilled  workers  and  specialized  operators  in 
manufacturing  are  on  the  senior  level.  Many  of  them  perform 
the  tasks  of  making  out  business  records  and  other  documents. 
For  those  who  have  higher  education,  experience,  and  training, 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  advance  and  to  become 
proprietors  of  small  shops,  garages,  and  other  business  concerns. 
The  chances  for  advancement  in  this  field  are  almost  unlimited, 
and  opportunities  for  such  employment  should  be  investigated 
carefully  by  the  student. 

Home  Making.  Nearly  20,000,000  women  are  occupied  in 
home  making,  which  every  year  is  becoming  more  and  more 
businesslike,  scientific,  and  artistic.  American  wives  and 
mothers  are  placing  home  making  on  the  leadership  level. 
They  are  the  managers  and  directors  of  their  own  work,  of  diet 
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and  child  training,  and  are 
the  planners  and  super¬ 
visors  of  budgeting  expen¬ 
ditures,  and  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  safety,  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  home.  They 
are  the  purchasing  agents 
for  their  families  and  have 


By  Ewing  Galloway 


The  Housewife  Is  Definitely  on  the  Leadership  Level 

It  is  her  duty  to  supervise  the  family,  buy,  plan,  and  manage  the  home. 
This  requires  intelligence  and  executive  ability. 


the  responsibility  of  spending  wisely  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  annual  income  of  America’s  workers. 

Learning  to  manage  a  home  efficiently  and  intelligently,  to 
make  budgets,  and  keep  the  records  of  the  home,  require  busi¬ 
nesslike  methods  that  should  be  the  concern  of  every  prospec¬ 
tive  home  maker. 
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Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  a  junior  worker?  An  apprentice? 

2.  Describe  the  difference  in  the  education  and  training  of  a  junior 
and  a  senior  worker. 

3.  What  are  the  differences,  in  general,  between  the  salaries,  or 
incomes,  of  junior,  senior,  and  leadership  workers? 

4.  What  are  the  relative  chances  for  one  to  find  a  job  upon  any 
of  these  three  levels  of  occupation  ? 

5.  Describe  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  supervision  necessary 
over  workers  on  the  three  levels  of  occupation. 

6.  Why  do  you  think  that  a  college  education  is  almost  necessary 
for  any  worker  upon  the  leadership  level  of  occupations  ? 

7.  What  is  vocational  intelligence  ?  What  is  the  way  to  acquire  it  ? 

8.  Describe  work  upon  the  three  levels  of  occupation  in  the  fields 
of  transportation  and  communication. 

9.  Discuss  work  upon  the  three  levels  of  occupation  in  the  fields 
of  personal,  public,  and  professional  services. 

10.  Briefly  outline  work  upon  the  three  levels  of  occupation  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining,  and  home  making. 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  List  the  various  degrees  of  responsibility  usually  undertaken  by 
workers  upon  the  three  levels  of  occupation. 

2.  What  education  usually  is  necessary  for  wo-rkers  upon  each  of 
the  three  levels  of  occupation. 

3.  Name  nine  great  fields  of  endeavor  open  to  American  workers. 

4.  Mention  the  kinds  of  work  upon  the  three  levels  of  occupation 
in  the  fields  of  trade,  finance,  and  clerical  work. 

5.  List  the  various  jobs  that  a  young  man  or  woman  who  has  just 
been  graduated  from  junior  high  school  may  expect  to  obtain. 

Topic  2.  Schools  and  Opportunities 

Ambition  and  Success.  Have  you  not  known  someone  with 
a  fine  mind  who  never  had  a  chance  because  of  the  lack  of  edu- 
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cation  or  proper  training?  Have  you  not  known  an  ambitious 
young  person  who  was  trying  one  thing  and  another  and  not 
progressing  very  well  ?  The  fact  is  that  ambition  must  be  well 
directed  for  one  to  be  successful.  From  ambition  springs  the 
desire  to  do  great  things  and,  if  you  have  ambition  and  the 
proper  education  there  will  be  fewer  obstacles  to  success. 


A  Library 

Source  of  information  about  careers,  work,  interests,  hobbies,  and  opportunities. 
Reading  and  studying  about  occupations  help  in  the  selection  of  life’s  work. 


Life  Work.  Although  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  decide  upon  a 
life  work,  or  have  it  decided  for  you,  early  in  life,  there  are 
some  advantages  in  careful  deliberation  about  choosing  a  career. 
Once  a  line  of  endeavor  is  decided  upon,  success  largely  de¬ 
pends  upon  how  much  ambition  and  ability  you  have  for  ad¬ 
vancing  yourself  along  the  chosen  path. 

Education  and  Success.  Education  pays,  and  the  fact  can  be 
proved  in  several  ways.  Dr.  Everett  W.  Lord,  Dean  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  has  given 
us  this  definite  valuation: 
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1.  With  a  limited  education,  the  worker  starts  out  at  from  fourteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  reaches  the  maximum  earning  capacity 
at  about  thirty  years  of  age.  Studies  show  that  he  earns  from  $1,000 
to  $1,200  a  year,  and  that,  at  about  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he  begins 
to  decline  physically  and  shortly  afterwards  becomes  dependent.  His 
total  earnings  over  his  lifetime  are  about  $45,000. 

2.  With  a  high  school  education,  the  worker  starts  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  and  reaches  his  maximum  earning  power  at  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age.  He  earns  about  $2,200  a  year  from 
about  the  age  of  forty  to  sixty  years.  During  his  lifetime,  he  earns 
about  $78,000,  which  is  $33,000  more  than  the  worker  with  limited 
education.  Upon  this  basis,  attendance  at  high  school  is  worth  $40 
a  day  for  the  four-year  high  school  course. 

3.  With  a  college  education,  the  worker  enters  his  profession  or 
business  at  the  age  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  years,  and  he 
maintains  a  higher  earning  capacity  through  a  longer  period.  His 
income  is  around  $6,000  a  year  at  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  total 
income  is  about  $150,000,  or  $72,000  more  than  a  worker  with  a  high 
school  education.  Attendance  at  college,  then,  is  estimated  as  worth 
$90  a  day  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course. 

What  to  Do  about  an  Education.  There  is  no  magic  about 
education.  The  idea  is  to  acquire  all  you  can.  “But  how?”  you 
may  ask.  Here  are  suggestions  for  a  businesslike  plan  for  edu¬ 
cation  and  life  work: 

The  high  school  courses  offer  suitable  education  for  the  great 
mass  of  people.  They  provide: 

1.  A  college  preparatory  course,  which  must  be  followed  if  a 
student  expects  to  enter  college,  because  colleges  have  certain  entrance 
requirements. 

2.  A  knowledge  and  command  of  English  and  an  acquaintance 
with  books  that  will  assist  him  to  educate  himself. 

3.  Citizenship  training  through  civics  and  American  history. 

4.  Many  opportunities  for  the  student  to  make  friends  and  to 
prove  his  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  people. 
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5.  Opportunities  to  acquire  special  knowledge  and  skill  in  trade, 
industrial  arts,  home  management,  and  in  business  subjects. 

A  college  course  opens  up  still  further  opportunities.  A  regu¬ 
lar  college  course  offers  a  liberal-arts,  or  academic,  education.  A 
technical  college  or  one  of  applied  science  usually  offers  train¬ 
ing  for  engineering  only.  A  university  usually  includes  several 
colleges  or  professional  schools,  such  as  law,  medicine,  divinity, 
dentistry,  business  graduate  school,  and  so  on.  The  state  univer¬ 
sities  are  typical  examples  of  those  that  include  several  colleges. 
Professional  colleges  accept  only  students  who  have  had  the 
required  years  of  work  in  a  liberal-arts  college. 


A  College  Campus 

Showing  stadium,  athletic -field  house,  college  buildings,  astronomical  observatory 
(lower  right),  and  many  houses  and  homes. 
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A  junior  college  course  often  is  available  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  and  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  two  years’  study 
beyond  high  school.  Business  courses  are  offered  in  many  junior 
colleges,  while  in  others  only  the  subjects  of  the  first  two  years 
of  a  recognized  four-year  liberal-arts  college  course  are  offered. 


Yearly  Ages 

Income 


. .  College  education 

— ...  ^  High  school  education 

- Limited  education 

Education  Pays 

In  addition  to  its  money  value,  education  pays  in  satisfaction,  in  ability  to  enjoy  art 
and  literature,  in  a  broadened  outlook  on  life,  and  as  the  chief  aid  in  finding 
congenial  avenues  for  one’s  talents. 

Continuation  and  Adult-Education  Schools.  Continuation 
classes,  evening  schools,  and  adult  educational  opportunities  are 
offered  in  these  schools  to  those  who  have  been  forced  out  of 
high  school  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  continuation 
school  work  and  adult  education  is  offered  in  night  schools, 
which  try  to  follow  the  plan  of  suiting  the  instruction  to  the 
requirements  of  the  students  who  are  at  work  during  the  day. 
This  type  of  school  has  been  called  the  “school  of  the  second 
chance.”  Some  continuation  and  evening  schools  are  carried  on 
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in  public-school  buildings  at  public  expense,  some  are  privately 
owned.  A  number  of  colleges  conduct  late-afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning  classes,  so  that  a  college  education  may  be  obtained  in 
spare  time. 

Correspondence  schools  offer  many  opportunities  for  study 
along  special  lines.  If  such  a  school  is  reliable  and  the  student 
has  sufficient  education  to  enable  him  to  follow  the  course 
properly,  then  it  may  prove  beneficial.  A  number  of  univer¬ 
sities  also  offer  instruction  by  correspondence.  Every  course 
should  be  carefully  investigated  before  enrollment. 

Private  business  colleges  and  trade  schools  offer  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  students  who  have  finished  high  school  and 
need  training  in  business  or  trade.  These  schools  offer  special¬ 
ized  courses  for  a  definite  tuition.  Business  colleges  provide 
courses  in  stenography,  typing,  bookkeeping,  office  practice, 
salesmanship,  and  other  business  subjects.  Trade  schools  con¬ 
duct  courses  in  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  welding,  plumbing, 


Students  of  Business 

High  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  offering  increasing  opportunities  for 
students  to  prepare  for  businesslike  living  and  working. 
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electric-light  and  radio  wiring,  and  similar  subjects.  Many  of 
these  business-  and  trade-school  courses  afford  students  excel¬ 
lent  training  within  a  short  time  and  the  college  or  school 
helps  them  to  obtain  positions. 

Corporation  schools  are  those  operated  by  a  business  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  new  employees  or  for  those  having  the 
determination  to  work  up.  The  training  school  for  telephone 
operators  is  an  example.  Such  schools  are  sometimes  called 
company  or  vestibule  schools  and  have  been  organized  by  many 
banks,  factories,  department  stores,  and  other  business  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Education  Hastens  Advancement  and  Multiplies  Opportuni¬ 
ties.  This  brief  study  of  the  various  levels  of  occupation  in  the 
several  great  fields  of  business  activity  has  at  least  shown  you 
that  higher  education  and  special  training  often  may  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  experience  on  the  lower  levels  of  occupation.  Our  re¬ 
view  of  the  various  types  of  schools  makes  it  clear  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  open  to  all  who  have  sufficient  ambition  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  work  for  it.  In  every  case,  greater  opportunities  open  up 
for  the  individual  worker  as  he  reaches  the  successive  higher 
levels  of  education  and  usefulness. 

This  study  of  businesslike  living,  as  well  as  businesslike 
working,  has  shown  you  also  that  the  most  profitable  business 
plan  of  life  must  include  graduation  from  high  school  with 
some  specialization;  for  only  in  this  way  can  you  multiply 
your  opportunities.  From  high  school  graduation  on,  your 
greatest  and  most  interesting  adventure  is  the  management 
of  the  business  of  living.  How  well  you  succeed  depends  upon 
the  education 'you  receive  and  the  guidance  you  accept. 

Review  Questions  and  Points  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  relation  between  ambition,  training,  and  success? 

2.  At  what  age  do  workers  having  limited  education  begin  to  earn 
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their  maximum  income?  Workers  having  a  high  school  education? 
Workers  having  a  college  education? 

3.  What  are  the  lifetime  earnings  of  workers  who  have  a  limited 
education  ?  A  high  school  education  ?  A  college  education  ? 

4.  How  much  is  attendance  at  high  school  worth  a  day  for  the 
four  years? 

5.  How  much  is  attendance  at  college  worth  a  day  for  the  four 
years  ? 

6.  What  is  a  liberal  arts  college?  A  university?  A  professional 
school  ? 

7.  What  is  a  junior  college  and  what  is  its  equivalent  in  educa¬ 
tion? 

8.  What  opportunities  are  offered  by  continuation  and  adult- 
education  schools  ? 

9.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  correspondence 
schools  ? 

10.  How  does  education  hasten  advancement  and  multiply  oppor¬ 
tunity  ? 

Social-Business  Assignments 

1.  Mention  things  to  which  a  person  of  limited  education  may 
look  forward. 

2.  List  the  things  to  which  a  person  of  high  school  education  may 
look  forward. 

3.  Name  the  things  to  which  a  person  of  college  education  may 
look  forward. 

4.  List  the  arguments  for  finishing  high  school  and  a  business 
course  in  high  school. 

5.  Give  the  arguments  for  going  to  college;  for  attending  a  busi¬ 
ness  college  or  for  taking  a  correspondence  school  course. 
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(If  you  are  using  the  Wor\  Boo\  designed  to  accompany  this 
text,  fill  in  the  prepared  blan\  forms  for  these  problems .) 


152.  Making  Plans  for  Your  Future  Education 

Businesslike  people  constantly  make  plans  for  the  future;  of 
course,  plans  often  have  to  be  changed  before  they  are  carried  out, 
but  planning  is  the  important  thing.  For  this  project,  you  are  to  make 
a  definite  plan  for  your  program  of  studies  for  the  next  six  semesters. 
Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  six  sections  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first 
section  list  the  required  and  elective  subjects  for  the  next  semester 
ahead.  In  the  second  section,  do  the  same  thing  for  the  second 
semester  ahead;  and  so  on,  until  you  have  planned  ahead  for  six 
semesters. 

Do  you  plan  and  hope  to  go  to  college  ? 

Will  your  family  help  you  to  go  to  college? 

Are  you  planning  your  program  of  studies  to  prepare  you  for  a 
special  kind  of  work  ? 

Can  you  get  the  full  preparation  in  your  present  school  ? 

State  any  specific  plan  that  you  have  laid  out  for  your  future  with 
or  without  financial  aid  from  others. 


153.  Considering  Business  or  Professional  Work 

Every  young  man  and  young  woman  is  seeking  information  about 
business  or  professional  work.  What  must  they  think  about  in  order 
to  answer  the  serious  questions  about  the  kind  of  work  they  want 
to  do?  Answering  questions  such  as  the  following  may  help  in  the 
management  and  guidance  of  your  life  work.  It  may  be  a  good  plan 
to  select  one  field  of  life  activity  and  learn  all  you  can  about  it.  You 
do  not  have  to  follow  that  activity  for  a  life  work,  but  to  write  out 
the  answers  to  the  questions  below  may  help  you  to  answer  similar 
questions  later  on. 
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What  I  Must  Thin\  About 
The  Question 

The  Rewards 


The  Facts 


The  Work 


The  Preparation 


The  Worker 


The  Service 


The  Future  Education 


■J 


Questions  About  Kinds  of  Wor\ 

What  kind  of  work? 

How  much  does  this  work  pay? 

Can  I  make  a  good  living  at  it? 

Can  I  save  a  little  from  the  income? 

Is  there  a  demand  for  this  kind  of  work? 
Are  there  plenty  of  positions  available  for 
those  who  prefer  this  field? 

How  much  do  I  know  about  it? 

Am  I  adapted  to  it  physically?  mentally? 
emotionally  ? 

How  long  will  it  take  to  learn  it? 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  learn  it? 

How  can  I  get  started  in  this  kind  of  work 
after  learning  it? 

Do  I  like  this  sort  of  work? 

Have  I  “tried  it  out”? 

Do  I  know  how  to  do  it  well? 

Can  I  be  a  good  citizen  in  this  work? 

Can  I  get  any  joy  or  satisfaction  out  of  it? 
Can  I  render  a  service  I  can  be  proud  of? 
What  course  shall  I  take  in  high  school? 
What  course  or  specialty  shall  I  take  after 
leaving  high  school? 

Have  I  the  perseverance  to  continue? 

In  what  kind  of  school  or  college? 


154.  Words  to  Study  and  Write 
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155.  Applied  Business  Arithmetic  and  Business  Practice 

a.  In  one  community,  it  costs  $60  a  year  to  educate  each  elementary 
school  pupil  (Grades  1  to  6  inclusive) ;  $80  a  year  for  each  pupil  in 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9;  and  $100  a  year  for  each  pupil  in  Grades  10,  11, 
and  12. 

(1)  What  is  the  total  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  through  the 
twelve  grades  if  he  spends  one  year  in  each  grade? 

(2)  If  there  are  8,000  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools;  3,500  pupils 
in  Grades  7,  8,  and  9;  and  1,500  pupils  in  Grades  10,  11,  and  12,  what 
is  the  total  pupil  cost  in  the  school  system  for  one  year? 

b.  In  one  college,  the  total  expenses  of  an  average  student  for  one 
year  were  figured  as  follows:  tuition,  $250;  board  and  room,  $170; 
laundry,  $10;  books  and  supplies,  $30;  laboratory  and  other  fees,  $10; 
incidental  expenses,  $20.  The  railroad  and  bus  fares  to  and  from  the 
student’s  home  several  times  a  year  amounted  to  $55;  clothing 
amounted  to  $60;  and  small  expenses  came  to  $10. 

(1)  How  much  did  it  cost  this  student  to  attend  college  for  one 
year  ? 

(2)  The  tuition  was  what  percentage  of  the  total  ? 

(3)  The  board  and  room  were  what  percentage  of  the  total? 

c.  By  the  time  George  McElroy  was  graduated  from  high  school, 
he  had  saved  $50.  When  he  decided  to  go  to  college,  he  got  a  job  for 
the  summer  selling  books  and  magazines  from  door  to  door.  By  the 
time  college  began  in  the  fall,  he  had  saved  $225  from  his  summer 
work.  He  was  able  to  secure  a  part-time  job  near  the  college  campus 
that  paid  him  $8.50  a  week  for  thirty-five  weeks;  and  he  worked  the 
full  two  weeks  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  for  which  he  received 
$42,  and  one  full  week  during  the  Easter  vacation,  for  which  he 
received  $21. 

(1)  What  was  his  total  income  for  his  college  year? 

(2)  What  was  the  total  amount  spent  for  his  college  education? 

(3)  If  his  expenses  had  been  the  same  as  those  listed  in  problem 
( b )  above,  how  much  did  he  have  left  at  the  end  of  the  college  year? 
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’s  of  success  in  selling,  519 
Abstract  of  title,  552 
Advertisements, 
classified,  602 
group  of  misleading,  448 
situations  wanted,  515,  602 
want  ads,  515,  602 
Advertising,  512-16 

benefits  to  public  of,  515 
clubs,  work  of,  513 
importance  of,  512-13 
mediums  for,  514-15 
waste  in,  513-14 
Advice  to  investors,  162-63 
Agency,  557 
Agreements,  548,  549 
legality  of,  550-51 
Agriculture,  628,  632-33 
individual  proprietorship  in,  564- 
65 

Aids  to  business,  322-39 
Air  mail,  415 
Air  travel,  401,  402 
Ambition,  635-36 
Amount,  definition,  103 
Application  for  work,  603-4 
Arithmetic  (see  Mathematics) 
Assets,  definition,  90 
Associations  of  business  people,  612- 
14 

list  of,  613 
Atlases,  327 

Automobile  insurance,  201-5 
claim  forms,  203-4 
collision  policies,  201-2 
fire  and  theft  policies,  201 
need  for,  201 

property-damage  policies,  202 


Automobile  insurance — Continued 
public-liability  policies,  203 
theft  and  fire  policies,  201 
Automobile  travel,  376-81 
agent  driver,  379 
driver,  the,  377-78 
guest,  the,  378 
laws  and  regulations,  377-79 
licenses,  376 
pedestrian,  the,  378-79 
taxes,  376 

Baggage,  travelers’,  391-92 
Baltimore,  business  activities,  14 
Bank  accounts,  52-58  ( see  also  De¬ 
positors) 

balance,  58,  66,  81,  82-83 
charges,  58,  82 
cost  to  depositor  of,  57-58 
investigation  before  opening,  53 
joint,  54-55 

overdrawing,  danger  of,  66 
reconciliation  of  balance  with 
check  stubs,  82-83 
signature  of  depositor,  54 
statement  to  depositor,  81 
Bank  book  ( see  Pass  book) 

Bank  draft,  72-73 
Bank  examiners,  48 
Banking,  47-86 
government  regulation  of,  535 
in  early  times,  47-48 
Banks  ( see  also  Banking) 

basis  for  figuring  interest,  104 
cooperative,  176 
dependence  of  business  upon,  12 
examiners,  48 
kinds  of,  48-52 
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Banks — Continued 
loans,  48,  51,  90 
services  of,  48-52 
Barter,  25,  611 

Better- business  bureaus,  455~56 
Bill,  the,  473-74 
Bill  of  lading,  433~36 
Bill  of  sale,  545-46,  548 
Billing  clerk,  the,  508,  509 
Bin  tickets,  490 
Blue-sky  laws,  184 
Bonds,  120,  122,  177,  179 
government,  162,  165,  179 
Borrowing,  88-92 
reasons  for,  89 
security  for  lender,  90 
value  of  reputation  in,  90 
Boulder  Dam,  540 
Brokers,  182-83 
Broadcasting  station,  316 
Budget, 

civic  (j ee  Thrift,  civic) 
family,  142-48,  152-55 
individual,  133-36,  140,  149-52 
keeping  within,  448 
percentage  for  savings,  160 
tax,  121 

Building  and  loan  associations,  173- 
76 

operations  of,  174-76 
schedule  of  interest  and  payments, 
175 

Bus  transportation,  379-80 
Business, 

community  ( 'see  Community) 
definition,  3,  12 
home  ( see  Home,  business  in) 
information,  sources  of,  322-39, 
451-32 

interrelation  of,  11-12 
meaning  of  ( see  Meaning  of  busi¬ 
ness) 

methods,  587 


Business — Continued 

training,  value  of,  7,  17 
transactions,  kinds  of,  7 
Business  correspondent,  the,  263 
Business  organizations,  9-13,  88-90, 
563-82,  583-95 

comparison  of  certain  types,  577 
cooperation  among,  585-87 
corporations,  572-79 
departments  in,  590-93 
administrative,  590-91 
advertising,  590,  591-92 
accounting,  finance  and  collec¬ 
tion,  590,  592 

Communication  or  office,  590, 
593 

production,  590,  593 
purchasing  or  merchandising, 
590,  591 

selling,  590,  591 
service,  personnel,  or  employ¬ 
ment,  590,  592-93 
transportation  or  traffic,  590, 
593 

financing  of,  88-90 
individual  proprietorship,  563-67 
interdependence  of,  11-12,  585-89 
partnerships,  567-72 
Business  within  a  school,  10 
Buyers,  473,  479 
Buyers’  guides,  452 
Buying, 

on  account,  457,  459-64,  475 
an  automobile,  90 
for  cash,  457,  458-59,  475 
installment  ( see  Installment  buy¬ 
ing) 

ordering  goods,  457-58,  461 

Cabinet,  the  President’s,  531,  538 
Cable,  the,  303,  312-15 
Cablegrams, 
address,  315 
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Cablegrams — Continued 
code  messages,  315 
counting  words,  315 
definition,  312 
kinds  of,  312-14 
Canvasser,  the,  508 
Capital, 

corporation,  180 
definition,  90 
importance  of  having,  74 
Card  index,  346-48,  364-65,  480-82 
Cash, 

checks  used  as,  74 
purchases,  receipt  for,  476 
Cash-and-carry  stores,  453~54 
Cash  register,  29,  32,  475 
Caveat  emptor,  611 
Caveat  mercator ,  611 
Caveat  venditor ,  611 
Chain  stores,  452-53 
Chair  cars,  389 

Chambers  of  commerce,  455,  612,  613 
Change,  to  make,  28-30 
Character,  617-18 
Charge  account,  how  to  open,  461 
Chattel  mortgage,  464-66 
Check  books,  65,  66 
Check-record  book,  68-69 
Check  register  ( 'see  Check-record 
book) 

Checks,  39,  62-86 
amount,  67 
canceled,  66,  80-81 
cashier’s,  72,  73 
cashing  of,  64-65,  70,  74 
certified,  72 
counter,  72 
date,  67 
depositing,  56 
forgery  of  signature,  65 
forms,  64,  70-73 
indorsement,  57,  65,  74-77,  95 
kinds  of,  76-77 


Checks — Continued 
reasons  for,  74-75 
way  of,  57,  75-76 
listing,  56 
mentioned,  93 
negotiable  instruments,  95 
number,  66 
outstanding,  82 
parties  to,  64 
pathway  of,  78-80 
personal,  71 
procedure,  65 
raising,  65,  68 
safety  of,  64-65 
stopping  payment,  79,  80 
stubs,  66,  82-83 
transfer  of,  74-78 
voucher,  71-72 
writing,  62-70 
Chicago, 

board  of  trade,  165 
street  scene  in,  5 
City  markets,  454,  455 
Civil  Service  Commission, 

job  specification  set  up  by,  597 
Clearing  house,  79 
Clerical  work,  628,  630-32 
Coinage,  26 

Coins,  counting  and  wrapping,  31 
Collateral  loan  note,  94 
Collect  on  delivery, 
definition,  475 
express,  440 
freight,  436 
mail,  421,  423 
Commercial  law,  547 
Commission  business,  9 
Common  law,  the,  544,  547 
Communication  agencies,  227-32 
carrying  messages,  228 
electric,  230 

government  supervision,  230 
news  items,  228-29 
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Communication  agencies — Continued 
printed  communication,  230 
signals,  227 
speed,  276 
spoken  words,  227 
work  in,  628-29 
written  messages,  228 
Community, 
business  in,  5~7 

business  life  interrelated  with  life 
of,  6,  11 

Complexity  of  business,  10-12 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  48 
Consignee,  484,  485 
Consolidated  freight  classification 
book, 330,  432 

Consumers,  producers,  workers,  15 
Consumption,  587 
Contracts,  548-58 

competent  persons,  549 
consideration,  legal,  549-50 
definition,  549 

elements  necessary  for  legality  of, 
549-52 
voidable,  549 
written,  551-55 
Coolidge  Dam,  540 
Cooperation,  12 
Copyright  laws,  536-37 
Corporation,  572-79 
advantages  in,  57 6 
certificate  of  incorporation,  573, 
574-75 
charter,  573 

disadvantages  in,  577—78 
general  characteristics  of  incor¬ 
poration,  573-74 
management,  575~76 
organization  chart,  573 
stock  in,  180,  575 
Counting  money  ( see  Money) 

Credit,  90 

application  for,  460 


Credit — Continued 

buying  on,  457,  458,  459-64 
memorandum,  474 
terms,  475 

Credit  reference  books,  477 
Credit  rating  book,  477-79 
Customers,  types  of,  504-5 
Customers  ledger  clerk,  the,  509-10 

Dead  letter  office,  249 
Deed,  a,  552 
warranty,  551 
Delivery  clerk,  the,  510 
Demonstrator,  the,  508 
Department  of  Commerce,  534 
Department  stores,  452 
Departments  in  business  concerns, 
590-93 

Deposit  book  ( see  Pass  book) 
Deposit  slip,  55-56,  172 
Depositors  ( see  also  Bank  accounts) 
mentioned,  48 
receipt  ( 'see  Pass  book) 
requirements,  52,  53-54,  55 
signature,  54 
Dining  cars,  391 
Directories, 
city,  334-35,  452 
financial  rating  books,  336 
hotel,  327-28 
special,  335 
telephone,  281-84,  452 
Who’s  Who,  336 
Discount,  89,  106-8,  475 
Discussion,  points  for  ( see  Review 
questions  and  points  for  discussion) 
Distribution,  587 
Dividends,  180,  181 
Drafts, 
bank,  72-73 
collection,  98-100 
acceptance  of,  99-100 
sight,  99 
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Drafts — Continued 
time,  99 
Drawee,  64,  98 
Drawer,  64,  98 

Early  money  and  coins,  27 
Education, 

advancement  by  means  of,  641 
chart  giving  example  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  589 

government  regulations,  537 
means  of  gaining,  637-41 
and  success,  636-37 
thrift  in  use  of,  113 
Electric  light,  businesses  necessary 
to  produce,  4 

Electric  trolleys  and  railways,  380-81 
Employment, 
application  for  job,  603-4 
deciding  upon,  601-2 
employer’s  problem,  596 
job  specifications,  597 
method  of  choosing  trustworthy 
employees,  616-17 
obtaining,  599-604 
occupation,  information  concern¬ 
ing,  598 

opportunities,  finding,  601-2 
personnel  director,  suggestions 
from,  600-601 
rating  charts,  597-98 
selection  of  employees,  596-99 
self-analysis,  601,  619 
Employment  agencies,  602 
English  law,  544 
Envelopes, 
address,  248,  249-50 
preserving,  237 
return  address,  250 
Ethics,  business,  611-14 
Everyday  business  problems,  at  end 
of  each  chapter 


Expenditures, 
family,  143-48 
record  of,  138-40 
Express, 
air,  441 
charges,  439 
C.O.D.,  440 
insurance,  207,  440-41 
motor-truck,  441 
packing  and  marking  for,  438 
receipt,  439-40 
shipping  by,  437-42 

Failure,  reasons  for,  615-16 
Fidelity  bonds,  207,  616,  617 
Federal  Farm  Loan  System,  536 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  49,  51,  101, 
535 

Federal  Reserve  districts,  49,  535 
File  clerk,  365,  479,  481 
Files,  341-44 

bellows,  or  partition,  342-43 
box,  342 

flat,  or  horizontal,  343 
horizontal,  or  flat,  343 
partition,  or  bellows,  342-43 
Shannon,  341-42 
spindle,  341 
vertical,  343-44 
visible,  344 
.Filing,  340-71 

alphabetic,  353,  357,  358  Qsee  also 
Indexing) 

care  and  accuracy  in,  365 
card  records,  364-65 
coding,  355 

cross-reference,  355~56,  360 
development  of,  341 
equipment,  factors  in  selection, 
345-46 

follow-up,  356,  365 
geographic,  361,  362 
numeric,  361,  363,  364 
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Filin  g — Continued 
out  guides,  360 

papers  and  records  to  be  filed,  344- 
45 

preparation  of  material,  354-56 
reading,  355 
release,  354 
sorting,  355 
subject,  359,  360-61 
supplies,  346-48 
cross-reference  cards,  347 
folders,  347 
guides,  347-48 
index  cards,  346-47 
tab  signals,  348 
systems  of,  340 
transfer  files,  365 

visible  index  and  loose-leaf  sys¬ 
tem,  366 

Final  settlement,  the,  476 
Finance  companies,  90-91 
interest  charged,  102-3 
Financing,  88-111,  336,  587,  628, 
630-32 

Fire  insurance,  195,  196-201,  205 
coinsurance  clause,  196,  197-98 
cost  of,  196-97 
insurable  interest,  196,  197 
inventory,  199-200 
proof  of  loss,  196,  199 
Food  and  drugs  acts,  535 
Franklin,  B.,  services  to  U.  S.  Postal 
System,  413 
Freight,  429-37 
arrival  notice,  484 
bill  of  lading,  433-36 
carrier’s  responsibility,  436 
charges,  432 
C.O.D.,  436 
demurrage,  436,  484 
invoice,  431 

non-delivery  by  carrier,  433,  484 


Freight — Continued 
packing  and  marking  for  ship¬ 
ment,  431-32 
rates,  432-33 
shipment  by,  430-31 

Gain,  14 

General  information,  sources  of, 
332-34 

dictionary,  332 
encyclopedias,  333 
Federal  Census  Report,  333 
Thesaurus,  333 
World  Almanac,  333-34 
Goldsmiths  as  bankers,  47-48 
Government,  the, 
attitude  toward  business  of,  531- 
32 

bureaus,  538 

businesses  owned  and  operated  by, 
9,  10,  539-40 
cost  of,  118-19 
departments  of  Federal,  531 
income,  119,  120,  122 
as  organizing  force,  587 
regulation  of  business,  219,  230- 
31,  401,  529-42 
services,  6,  116-17 
Great  White  Way,  electric  advertis¬ 
ing  on,  514 

Handling  money  (see  Money) 
Handwriting,  15-16,  20,  45,  54,  60, 
111,  191 

Health,  thrift  in  use  of,  113 
Holiday  shopping,  523 
Home,  business  in,  3-5 
Home,  a  modern,  7 
Home  makers,  business  of,  5,  8,  628, 
633-34 

Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  535 
Hotels,  402-4 
bill,  404 
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Hotels — Continued 
checking  in,  403 
checking  out,  403-4 
directories,  327  -28 
law  for  keepers  of,  403 
reservations,  402 
tipping,  404 

Human  resources,  thrift  in  use  of,  114 
Income,  124 

government,  119,  120,  122 
individual,  133-37 
record  of,  137-40 
savings  that  bring,  162 
Independent  stores,  452 
Indexing,  349-53,  355 
alphabetic,  rules  for,  349-52 
Indicia,  270,  271 

Individual  proprietorship,  563-67 
Information,  sources  of,  322-39, 
451-52 

Installment  buying,  458,  464-69 
contract,  a,  467 
delivery  of  goods,  467 
figuring  the  cost  of,  468 
forms  of,  468-69 
plan  of,  464-66 
Installment  notes,  90-92 
down  payment,  91 
monthly  payments,  91 
Insurance,  194-223 
accident  and  health,  207 
actuaries,  212 

automobile  ( see  Automobile  in¬ 
surance) 
casualty,  205 
credit,  207 

employer’s  liability,  206 
express,  207  ,  440-41 
fidelity  bonds,  207  ,  616,  617 
fire  ( see  Fire  insurance) 
freight,  207 
indemnity,  194 


Insurance — Continued 
liability,  206 
life  ( see  Life  insurance) 
mail,  207,  421,  422 
marine,  205 

pensions,  a  form  of,  207-8 
policy,  196 
premium,  196 
principle  of,  194-96 
title,  205-6 
unemployment,  207 
workmen’s  compensation,  206-7 
Interest,  48,  102-6 
on  bonds,  122 
compound,  127-29 
figuring  the,  103-6 
tables,  170 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
533 

Inventions,  forms  of  thrift,  114-15 
Inventory,  taking  ( see  Stock  taking) 
Investing,  162-68 
preliminaries,  186-87 
Investments , 
checking  over,  185 
diversification,  185-86 
essentials  for,  163-64 
facts,  how  to  obtain,  184-85 
rate  of  return,  164-66 
Investors, 

advice  to,  162-63 
meeting  needs  of,  166 
protection  for,  184-88 
Invoice,  473,  508 

Irrigation,  result  of  planning,  122 

Job  specifications,  597 
Jobbing  houses,  9 

Law,  business,  543-60 
development  of,  543-44 
right  of  private  property,  547 
Law  merchant,  547 
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Lease,  553,  554-55 
Lending  ( see  Borrowing) 

Letter  meters,  270-71 
Letters  ( see  also  Mail), 
brevity,  252,  253 
body  of,  243,  246 
carbon  copies,  247-49 
clearness,  252-53 
coherence,  253 

complimentary  closing,  243,  246- 
47 

courtesy,  252,  254 
date,  243-44,  246 
emphasis,  253 

enclosures,  243,  247,  264-65 
folding  and  inserting,  265-67 
form  and  arrangement,  241-43,  245 
heading,  243 

identification  initials,  247 
kinds  of,  255-62 
application,  257 
appreciation,  257 
collection,  260-61 
complaint,  258-59 
condolence,  261 
follow-up,  261 
invitation,  258 
order,  259 

question,  inquiry,  and  request, 
256-57 
sales,  259-60 
planning,  251-55 
postscripts,  247 
purpose  of,  255-56 
rules  for  writing,  254 
salutation,  243,  246 
sealing,  267-68 
signature,  243,  247 
special  reference,  243,  244-46 
style,  252,  253-54 
unity,  253 
weighing,  268-69 
Letters  of  credit,  39,  40,  400 


Levels  of  occupation,  625-27 
Liabilities,  definition,  90 
License  to  practise  law,  503 
Life  insurance,  208-20 
annuity  policy,  210,  215-16 
application  for,  209,  210 
as  savings,  216-18 
assessments  and  premiums,  212 
beneficiary,  209 
endowment  policy,  210,  215 
insurable  interest,  211-12 
limited  payment  policy,  210,  214- 
15 

mortality  tables,  212-13 
ordinary  policy,  210,  214 
participating  and  non-participat¬ 
ing  policies,  218-19 
physical  examination  for,  219 
premiums  and  assessments,  212 
reasons  for  carrying,  210-11 
state  supervision  of,  219 
straight  policy  (see  Ordinary 
policy) 

term  policy,  210,  214 
Life  work,  117,  63 6 
Long-distance  telephone,  292-98 
foreign  countries,  service  to,  295- 
96 

kinds  of,  294-95 
rates,  293,  295,  297 
report  charge,  295 
ships  at  sea,  service  with,  295, 
296-97 

tax  on  calls,  294,  297 
trains,  service  with,  295 
Lord,  Dr.  E.  W.,  quoted,  636-37 

iNtachines  for  handling  money,  31- 
32 

Mail  (see  also  Letters), 
air,  415 

bulk  mailing,  419 
change  of  address,  417 
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Mail  —Continued 
c.o.d.,  421,  423 

examining  and  reading,  237,  264 
first-class,  414-18 
foreign,  416-17,  423 
fourth  class  ( see  Parcel  post) 
getting  the,  234-35 
incoming,  234-40 
dating,  237 

insurance,  207,  421,  422 
mail-expected  register,  238-39 
opening  the,  235~36 
outgoing,  263-72 
collection  of,  264 
packages,  wrapping,  and  address¬ 
ing,  424 

registered,  34-35,  415-16 
responsibility  in  handling,  234 
second  class,  418-19 
sorting  and  distributing,  237-39 
special  delivery,  415,  421 
third  class,  419 

U.  S.  Post  Office  Department,  417 
Mail  and  transportation  informa¬ 
tion,  sources  of,  328-31 
Mail-order  houses,  455 
“Making  Business  Letters  Talk,”  S. 

Perry,  quotation  from,  241 
Making  a  living,  13-18 
Management  and  business  methods, 
590-94 

Manufacturing,  9,  10,  628,  633 
Maps,  337 

Market  average  table,  185 
Marketing  news,  452 
Mathematics,  16-17  ( see  also  in 
Everyday  business  problems  at 
end  of  chapters) 
of  interest  and  discount,  102-9 
Meaning  of  business,  3~9 
Memorandum  books,  137-38 
Merchandise, 
bill  for,  473 


Merchandise — Continued 
customer’s  invoice,  508 
receipt  by  consignee  of,  484-87 
shipment  of 

by  express,  437-42 
by  freight,  429-37 
by  parcel  post,  419-24 
special  sales,  448-50 
Metal  money  (tee  Specie) 
Middlemen,  9 
Mining,  628,  633 
Money,  25-46 
budget  of,  134-36 
handling  and  counting,  28-34 
medium  of  exchange 
metal,  25-26 
perishable  articles,  25 
receipt  for,  475 
thrift  with,  124-130 
traveler’s,  400 
United  States,  26-28 
Federal  reserve  notes,  26 
paper,  26-28 
silver  certificates,  26 
specie,  26 
Money  orders, 
express,  37 
postal,  35-37 

telegraph,  37-38,  309,  310 
Mortgage, 

-  ancient,  544 
chattel,  522 
real-estate,  177-79,  552 
Motives  for  working,  13-14 

!N"ational  banks,  48,  51 
National  prosperity,  what  makes, 
532-33 

The  Nation  s  Business,  monthly  mag¬ 
azine,  612 

Naval  Observatory,  Washington, 310 
Needs,  present-day  ( see  Present-day 
needs) 
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Negotiable  instruments,  95,  555 
Negotiable  paper  {see  Negotiable 
instruments) 

New  York, 

Bowery  Savings  Bank,  47 
curb  exchange,  165 
stock  exchange,  165,  182 
New  York  Times,  newspaper  prep¬ 
aration,  229 

Notebooks  ( see  Memorandum  books) 
Notes,  promissory  ( see  Promissory 
notes) 

Occupations, 

deciding  upon,  636 
levels  of,  625-27 

obtaining  information  concern¬ 
ing,  598 

at  threshold  of,  625 
Official  express  classification  guide, 
329-30,  439 

Official  railway  guide,  327,  383 
Ohio  Retail  Teachers’  Bulletin, 
quoted,  519 
Order  clerk,  479,  508 
Organization,  583-90 
as  life  of  business,  585 
meaning  of,  583-84 
need  of,  584-85 

Organizations  ( see  Business  organi¬ 
zations) 

"Our  Business  Life,”  applying 
knowledge  gained  through,  448 

P  aper  money  (re?  also  Money,  United 
States) 

counting  and  bundling,  30 
Paragraph,  the,  254 
Parcel  post,  419-24  {see  also  Mail), 
rates,  420 

written  matter,  regulations  con¬ 
cerning,  423-24 


Parlor  cars,  389 
Partnership,  567-72 

articles  of  copartnership,  567-69 
organization  chart,  570 
Pass  book,  56-57,  172 
Passports,  398,  399 
Patent  laws,  536-37 
Payee,  64,  70,  75,  93,  94,  98 
Pensions,  a  form  of  insurance,  207-8 
Percentage,  basis  of  interest,  103 
Perpetual  inventory,  488-90 
Perry,  Mr.  S.,  quoted,  241 
Personal  property,  547-48 
Personal  service,  9,  10,  628,  629-30 
Personality,  617,  618-19 
Personnel, 
director,  596 

suggestions  from,  600-601 
management  of,  596 
organization  of,  596-99 
Placement  bureaus,  602 
Platform  clerk  {see  Receiving  clerk) 
Points  for  discussion  {see  Review 
questions  and  points  for  discussion) 
Postage  stamps, 
affixing,  269 
indicia  in  place  of,  270 
introduced,  228 
Postal  cards,  261 

Postal  information,  sources  of,  414 
Postal  savings,  168-69 
Postal  service,  413-28,  539 
Power,  desire  for,  13 
Power  of  attorney,  556,  557 
Preparation  for  business,  14,  15,  17 
Present-day  needs,  6 
Price  quotations,  keeping,  482 
Principal, 

definition,  103 
safety  of,  164 
Private  business,  9,  10 
Private  banks,  50 
Producers,  workers,  consumers,  15 
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Production,  587 

Professional  services,  9,  10,  628,  632 
Promissory  notes,  93~98,  464 
certificate  of  protest,  96-97 
collateral  loan  note,  94 
discounting,  106 
face,  93 

indorsements,  95~96 
holder  of,  96,  97 
interest-bearing,  102 
interest  on,  102-3 
making  out,  93-94 
maturity,  93,  95 
negotiable  instruments,  95 
parties  to,  93 

terms  used  in  referring  to,  107 
time  to  run,  93 
when  payable,  95 

Public  health,  government  regula¬ 
tion  of,  537 

Public  service,  628,  630,  631 
Public  utilities,  9,  10 
government  regulation  of,  535 
Purchase  order,  457,  482-83 
Purchase  order  register,  482,  483 
Purchase  requisitions  ( see  Requests 
to  purchase) 

Purchasing,  473-87 
as  a  science,  473 
by  small  concern,  477 
Purchasing  agent,  479 
Purchasing  department,  479-83 
work  in,  479 

Radio,  230,  297,  315-16 
Radiograms,  315~16 
Railroads  ( see  also  Freight), 
baggage,  391-92 
foreign,  400 

information  service,  384 
lost  and  found  articles,  393 
parcel  checking,  392-93 
passenger  service,  382-95 


Railroads — Continued 
porters,  393 
redcaps,  393 
tickets,  387-91 
buying,  387,  389 
kinds  of,  388-89 
redeeming,  390-91 
Rating  charts,  597-98 
Real  property,  sale  of,  552 
Receiving  clerk,  duties  of,  485,  486 
Receipt,  the,  475-76 

keeping  for  term  of  years,  476 
Reconstruction  finance  corporation, 
535 

Records,  keeping,  137-41,  485 
Registered  mail,  34-35,  415-16 
Reputation,  value  of,  90 
Requests  to  purchase,  479-80 
Reserve  funds,  125 
Retail  credit  men’s  association,  461, 
477 

Retail  merchants  boards,  455 
Retail  sales  person,  508 
Retail  salesmen, 
qualifications,  519 
what  to  do,  520 
what  not  to  do,  520-21. 

Retail  selling,  518-26 
“The  Boss,”  521 
consumers’  duties,  524 
opportunities  in,  518-19 
-  steps  in  making  sale,  522-23 
training  for,  518 
Retail  stores,  9 

buying  by  consumer  in,  447-72 
organization  chart  of,  565 
Review  questions  and  points  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  at  end  of  each  Topic 
Roadside  markets,  454 
Roman  law,  543 
Rules, 

for  alphabetic  indexing,  349-52 
for  letter  writing,  254 
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-deposit  boxes,  48,  53,  82,  186 
Salem,  Oregon,  fire  in,  195 
Sales  and  their  value,  448-50 
Sales  slip,  the,  461-63,  473 
Salesmanship,  importance  of,  499 
Salesmen, 

ethics  for  professional  conduct,  504 
goods  or  service,  knowledge  of, 
502-4 

personal  qualities,  501-2 
problems  of,  501-5 
Savers,  mistakes  of,  160-61 
Saving,  125-27,  142-43 
Savings, 

accumulation  of,  169-70 
amount  allotted  to,  160 
insurance  as,  216 
purpose  of,  159 
vacation  paid  out  of,  160 
what  to  do  with,  159-60 
Savings  accounts,  168-71 
interest  on,  103 

Savings  and  loan  associations  (. see 
Building  and  loan  associations) 
Savings  banks,  50,  53,  172-77 
School  banks,  51,  168 
Schools,  635-42 
Self-analysis,  601,  619 
Self-realization,  13 
Self-service  stores,  454 
Selling,  499-512  ( see  also  Retail  sell¬ 
ing) 

personality,  499,  500-501 
positions,  507-12 
product,  500 
professional,  500,  501 
steps  in  science  of,  505-6 
types  of  customers,  504-5 
Service,  motive  of,  13 
Services  of  help  to  business,  322-26 
catalogues  and  price  lists,  325 
expert  and  technical,  322-24 
listed,  323-24 


Services  of  help  to  business — Continued 
libraries,  324 
m^azines,  325 
newspapers,  325 
professional,  322 
statesman’s  yearbook,  330 
technical  and  expert,  322-24 
Settlement,  final,  476 
Shelf  tags,  490 

Shipments,  incoming,  484-87 
freight-arrival  notice,  484 
irregularities  in,  486 
receipts  for,  485 
record  of,  485 
report  of,  486 

Shipping  clerk,  the,  510-11 
Shipping  guides,  330 
Shorthand,  16,  115 
Signature  card,  53-55,  172 
Silversmiths  as  bankers,  47-48 
Sinking  fund,  122 
Situation — Wanted  ads,  515,  602 
Sleeping  cars,  389-90 
Smith,  Adam,  quoted,  196 
Solicitor  ( 'see  Canvasser) 

Sources  of  business  information  (. see 
General  information;  Mail  and 
transportation  information;  Serv¬ 
ices  of  help  to  business) 

Specialty  stores,  453 
Specie,  26 

Stamping  machines,  269,  270-71 
Standards  in  business,  611-12,  615-20 
State  banks,  48-49 
Statements  of  account,  463,  476 
Statesman’s  yearbook,  330-31 
Stenographer,  the,  263-64 
Stock,  investment,  180-82 
certificate  of,  180-81 
kinds  of,  181-82 
par  value  of,  181 
value  of,  181 
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Stock,  mercantile,  keeping  and  stor¬ 
ing,  487-92 

Stock  exchanges,  182-83 
Stock  room,  487~92 
records,  488-90 
requisitions,  490-91 
Stock-room  clerk,  480 
duties  of,  488 
Stock  taking,  489,  490 
Stores,  retail,  9 
buying  in,  447-72 
information,  sources  of,  451-52, 
455-56 
rating,  450 
special  sales,  448-50 
types  of,  452-55 
Stores-room  ( see  Stock  room) 
Streamlined  train,  382 
Students, 

budget  of  time  for,  133 
preparation  for  future,  14-15,  17- 
18 

voting,  116 

Substitute  for  business  experience,  17 
Substitutes  for  money,  34—46,  62—86 

Tables, 

insurance,  217,  218 
interest,  170 
market  average,  185 
mortality,  212,  213 
parcel-post  rates,  421 
sailing  schedule  and  rate  chart, 
398 

of  telephone  overseas  rates,  296 
Tariff  guide,  439 
Tax  budget,  121 

Taxes,  118, 120-22,  294,  297,  376, 578 
Telegrams  Qsee  also  Telegraph;  com¬ 
munication  agencies), 
code,  309 
collect,  305 
confirming,  304-5 


Telegrams — Continued 
filing,  303 
kinds  of,  305-7 
day  letter,  306-7 
full  rate,  305-6 
night  letter,  307 
night  message,  307 
serial,  307 
prepaid,  305 
preparation  of,  308-9 
by  telephone,  303-4 
Telegraph,  303-12  ( see  also  Tele¬ 
grams;  Communication  agencies) 
automatic  telegraph  typewriter, 
303,  307 

kinds  of  service,  305—8 
money  orders  by,  37,  309,  310 
services,  supplementary,  310-11 
teletypewriter,  308 
timed  wire  service,  307—8 
Telephone,  276-98  (see  also  Com¬ 
munication  agencies), 
courtesy  over,  290 
dial,  280 

making  calls,  287-89 
pay-station  service,  288-89 
directory,  281-84,  452 
equipment,  280 
French,  280 

incoming  calls,  answering,  289-90 
information,  281 
kinds  of  service,  277-80 
business-office,  277,  279 
coin-box,  277,  279-80 
extension,  277,  278 
pay-station,  277,  279-80 
private-branch  exchange,  277, 
279 

residential,  277-78 
long-distance  (see  Long-distance 
telephone) 
manual,  280 

making  calls,  285-87 
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Telephone — Continued 
multiple  connection,  276 
signals,  286,  287,  288 
subscribers,  277 
telegrams  by,  303-4 
toll  calls  ( see  Long-distance  tele¬ 
phone) 

voice  over  the,  290-91 
Teletypewriter,  308,  509 
Tennessee  Valley  Dam,  11,  532,  539 
Thrift, 

in  buying,  447-48 
civic,  118-23 

income  for  boys  and  girls,  124 
a  matter  of  planning,  112 
personal,  112-18 
planning  expenditures,  124-25 
Tickets, 

railroad,  387,  389,  390-91 
steamship,  396-97 
Time, 

budget  of,  133-34,  135 
thrift  in  use  of,  112 
zones,  385-86 

Time-tables,  326-27,  384-86,  401 
Tourist  lodgings,  404-5 
Trade, 

government  regulation  of,  535 
work  in,  628,  630-32 
Trade  acceptances,  100-101 
Transoceanic  travel,  395-400 
Transportation  ( see  also  Automobile 
travel;  Bus  transportation;  Elec¬ 
tric  trolleys  and  railways;  Rail¬ 
roads;  Travel), 

government  regulation  of,  401, 
533-35 

passenger,  375-412 
work  in,  628-29 


Travel,  326-28,  375-412 
air,  401,  402 

information,  sources  of,  326-28 
planning  a  trip,  382-87 
railroad,  382-95 
water,  395-400 

Travelers  Aid  Society,  393,  402 
Traveler’s  checks,  39,  400 
Traveling  salesman,  the,  507 
Trip,  planning  a,  382-87 
Trust  companies,  50-51 
Typist,  the,  264 


United 
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States,  basis  of  laws  in 


United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  612 

United  States  money  ( see  Money) 

United  States  Official  Postal  Guide, 
328-29,  414 

United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment,  417 

United  States  Supreme  Court,  532, 
534 


V ocational  intelligence,  627-35 


ant  ads,  515,  602 
Wants  of  people, 
increased  by  community  life,  6 
increasing,  11 
make  business,  3 

Washington,  Federal  buildings,  119, 
529,  530,  533 
Wholesale  houses,  9 
Will,  making  a,  555 
Withdrawal  slip,  54,  172,  173 
Workers,  consumers,  producers,  15 
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